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ddsgign of the following sketches ' is' to 
brin^ into connection the events most neces- 
sary to be remembered in Ancient History, and 
to convey a general idea of the characteristics 
and course of the ^^clianging empires” of classical 
times, with an especial view to the better 
standing of Scripture History and the gronth 
of the Church* In so small a space it has been 
impossible to give much detail ; and where 
anecdotes have been introduced, they are either 
such as must necessarily be known, or such as 
may lead to the better comprehension of the 
characters and ways of thinking of the great men 
of old. There are many more complete histories 
of Gx'eece and Eome written for children, but 
it is hoped that these Landmarks may be found 
to supply the connection between the different 
branches of Ancient History, including that of 
tlie J ews ; d-s well as to furnish a class-book for 
parochial schools where no more than a general 
idea of universal history is wanted. 



PREFACE. * 

- If the present volume be found to answer its 
purpose, V, it is intended to follow it up with 
Landmarks of Medieval History, beginning 'fro 
me^ reign of Charlemagne, and reaching to t 
Eerormation ; and Landmarks of Modern Histoid 

extending fi-om the Eeformation to the present 
time. ^ 

July lilh, 1862. 
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P.s. TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 

The introduction to the present edition was added 
at the request of the Calcutta University, by 
vEose bmd permission it has been republished 
^re, for the use of the more advanced readers, 
loung children would probably find it too difficult. 
Augmt 1862. 



PART I. THE AKTEDILUVIANS. 

The universe was made by Almighty God, who phiced 
the sun amid the sttirs, with the planets circling round 
him in their courses. Our earth is the third planet in 
distance from the sun, and though small among the 
other spheres, and as nothing amid the multitudes in 
infinite space, yet the great Creator has watched over 
it, and directed all its changes. 

By these changes, it was gradually fitted to he the 
abode of the present race of animals, and of man, the 
master of them all, like them in having a body of flesh, 
but made in the image of God, since he possesses an 
immortal soul. 

One man and one woman were first created to be the 
parents of the human kind ; and as long as they were 
obedient, tbey lived in a state of perfect happiness, of 
which the world has never lost the memory, but has 
kept up a dim recollection of glad times of perfect peace 
and favour with God. 

An evil spirit, taking the form of a serpent, led first 
the woman, and she led her husband, to disobedience, 
and thus they forfeited the peculiar favour and pro- 
tection they had hitherto enjoyed. Food no longer 
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grew for them without toi!; their bodies required 
garments ; the woman became inferior to the man • 
and they were no longer^:guarded from the tempter’ 
who would lead them into crimes, then wreak upo^ 
them the punishment they justly deserved, in death^ 
pain, and sorrow; and to all these troubles, not only 
tli^seives, but all their offspring, became liable. 

Even then the promise was held out, that As 
sprung of woman should yet, at His own cost, fee 
man^d from the serpent deceiver ; and this trust lived 
on for ages in the world, and was shown in many 
a story, and many a representation of a mighty One 
struggling with and trampling down a serpent fol 
_ Ihey were also stiU aUowed to approach their Maker 
in prayer; dthough, to show them that it was only 
through death that sm could be atoned for, they were 

^en instead of a man, and thus only capable of show- 

ild T- Deliverer, whose death 

bhould brmg them near to God. 

offlS of oar first pai-ents 

offered his lamb and was accepted ; but Cain, his elder 
binther, angei-ed that his less faithful sacrifice was 
rejected, committed the first act of murder on the earth 
and was Aerefore cast out of his father’s home^XS 

th thoughts and ways of the times of innocence were 

third practised, by Seth, the 

third son, and his descendants. 

and cMH longer than at present; 

e built them a city, or collection of solid buildina-s 
m^tnad of merely hiding in caves, or living under trefs! 
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There the days of purity were quickly forgotten : Lamech, 
fourth in descent from Cain, broke the law pronounced 
over the first marriage, and took two wives ; and he 
P'w^as likewise a murderer, like his great grandfather. 
The words in which he uttered the bitterness of his 
heart after the crime, are the first poetical composition 
known to exist. Some think that the ‘‘ young man,*' 
wl|om he slew, might have been a human saciificc, and 
his song the l>egimiing of a wild ceremony of worship. 
At any rate, song was soon followed up by music ; for 
his son tl ubal invented the harp, made of the tendons 
of animals strained over a frame, or over a tortoise 
shell; and the organ, a row of hoEow reeds, blown 
into in succession; and these would have been used 
both at feasts, and at the dances and other observances 
of their new rites of worship. 

Another son, called Jabal, first invented the tent, 
that wandering home made of woven goafs hair, so 
needful to the roving herdsman, who, going from pas- 
ture to pasture, leads a fierce and lawless life ; and the 
third brother, Tubal Cain, discovered the use of the 
harder metjils, and first welded brass, and 'whetted the 
sharp iron.* 

♦ “He looked, and saw a spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various line ; by some were herds 
Of cattle grazing ; others, whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of hai-p or organ ; and who moved 
Their stops and chords, "was seen his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant iugue. 

In other parts stood one, who, at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted ; whether found where casual tire 
Had wasted woods on mountain or in vale 
Bown to the veins of earth, thence gliding hot 
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merever very old remains of the human r^ 
found, stone arrow heads and knives mark th^ 
stage, then come remains of brass implements anJ 

soorir" ^"'^^^P^'^P'-nned'withhJC 

efend themselves with clumsy stone and feeble 

L m-Trr and thus old tra 

. iias painted to us the chano-eq nf t 

the age of gold, when all wa^ blessed ; of™ 

fallen yet stiU peaceful; the age of brass a th 

iT:;rcr^’--^^-=-oiiron,the^c" 

crimes oftht ^^on 

Se:L:^crdtS“ 

tf tht etl 

world gave ample scope. No heerwaT^*^"! 

Toice of a soUtary son of Seth, wCded- 
mat these cnmes were brinirinff 
them, and proclaimed that a flood of w?"™"® 
sweep away the wicked. ^ 

He himself constructed an ark m- i. 
capable of containing not onlv himself 

b». p*. of ^ td“ 

" •" f” ”■> ‘«ace. Tho it wi”” 

r“}i v 

Into fit moulSs ptcdLS fS -Irained 

Krat his own tools.Ven monght 

I'M!), or graven, in metal.’>~S« ’’® wrought, 
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and provisioned, and ISToah himself, his wife, with his 
three sons and their wives, were safely within it, w^heii 
the rain descended, sea and rivers rose above their 
bounds, and the whole inhabited "world w^as submerged 
for the space of an entire year. It is thought possible 
that the ground may have been made to sink ; so that 
between the swelling rivers, the rushing storms, and 
the overflowing sea, the land was for that time entirely 
covered. All that it contained perished, except what 
was secured in the ark; and the earth was purified 
from the dark crimes of its earlier ages. Of this 
deluge, likewise, every nation has preserved a recoilt^c- 
tion ; and under different forms, the dwellers in the 
most distant countries tell of the universal destruction, 
and of the few saved in a floating vessel. 

At the year’s end, the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 
in Armenia; and Noah and his family came forth, 
and received a promise that water should never again 
destroy the world. The rainbow in the cloud was 
appointed as the pledge of this promise, and has ever 
since been regarded as the messenger of mercy. 

The Flood is computed to have taken place 1540 
years from the time whence the age of the first man is 
reckoned ; but how long ago this may have been, iS 
not known with any certainty. 

PABT II.. THE DISPERSION OF THE NATION>S. 

On leaving the Ark, mankind found themselves in 
Western Asia, the region where the legends of all 
nations centre as their origin. Noah, and his three * 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, here at first abode ; hut 
Ham, for irreverence to his father, was laid under a 
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S£r”“ “ ”“'^" s 

the'^lff ’ ^77"'’- to taken 

fr t-T^ ’ 1 ,'^“*^.^®'''^“° tirst settlements for the 
r X e valley of the Euphrates, resolved to build a city 
axxd a tower of the bricks of the soft clay, in reL? 

hope of defying another flood. This faithless oufa-a^e 
put a stop to by a sudden confusion of their s^ 
The one lan^age they had hitherto spoken bLame 
nge in their mouths, and they could no longer under- 

ways, the place was called Babel, or Confusion • nntl 
thenceforth began the division of the human race into 

The law of division has continued ever 
people of the same stock to dWririd^'^^ 
from one another, and acquire a character of their ot^^ 
t on examination the relationship can be traced- 
and It IS proved both by features and langua<.e Sf n’ 
hations are of one blood, but with three chief dliSiW 
and m accordance with this th^ loo-^ i 

Tm" to most coonWa, i, rf , d<Ji„cnfHS^ 

tioo. lie, M i„„ ^ ™ ““rfoima- 

Semltie, md tie Cuoaeim. ““ 
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great heat of tlie climates to -wliicli they are rsativo* 
Their character is sucli that, though able to exert great 
strciigth, and sulijoet to bursts of fierce passion, they 
are easily subdued, and %vheii enslaved remain patiently 
in bondage, and becoirie iaitlifully attaciied to their 
master. Left to themselves, tliey make no advances in 
arts or ideas, and if they devise any form of worship, 
it is unnieaning and unconnected with memories of the 
past. They fall a ready prey to more able and skih'ui 
nations, and fulfil tlie fate foretold to tlieir forefather, 
that they should become servants to their brethren. 
Yet under cultivation from other nations, they return 
to higher powers ; in the course of generations, their 
bro'ws rise, and they show themselves capable of im- 
provement. 

The Semitic races have high brows, rounded skulls, 
and fine features, straight dark hair, and beautifully 
moulded limbs, slender, active, and delicate. They 
have more activity and endurance than force, and are 
generally more patient than strong, yet though very 
brave, not -always firm. Their religion is usually a 
strong belief in the One God, and a horror and dread 
of image worship ; their life is that of shepherd wan- 
derers, free as air ; and though, under cultivation, they 
have very high powers of poetry and imagination, yet 
in general they remain in the same state of civilization 
and knowledge from which their forefathers started, 
without making any advance; and some have even 
dropped below this point, and become as degraded and 
more helpless than the negroes. 

The Caucasians are the most capable of improve- 
ment and of victory. Their forms are less refined, but 
stronger, than those of the Semitic races ; and their 
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minds, though very duU in their rudest state, receive 
• miprove upon them, and constantly mate 

progress, never content with the last sten an/i 

^eking onward With the attainment of Lsh pJ;^' 
hem heads md countenances alter, and tribes^whose 
looks were anciently no more intelligent than those of 
the n^o, and more hideous, have since advanced 
beyond the prime races of the Semitic family, not so 
much m b^uty as in expression. Left to thLselves 
diey have been prone to find out many inventions h 
rehgion, but not unmeaning like those of the neZeT 
and usually nsmg out of dimly remembered truth or 
allegory made substantial. Their courage and spiri 
are great, and the conquering nations Tintro i ^ 
belonged to this stock. “ 

^ languages of the world are in 

three c^ef divisions-Agglutinate, Semitic, Aiya^ 

The Agglutinate is so caUed because two words are 
together to express the number, case, or person 
of the first, a word being repeated twice for tho 
2;"^ to form a ce, al", £* 

All the words are of one syllable, and there is ne 
grai^M; the construction is rude and awkward and 
scanty m expression, and those of different ^ 

f different and various as to Itte lToTT 
fusion still on them, though on ^lr«! ? • 

similarities are detected, enabling them to 

express the relations of Z’ n3 added to 
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changes expressing number or case, person or tense, 
without losing their primaiy form. These changes are 
called inflections — they have formed grammar, and give 
great force and beauty to their speech, enabling it to 
express the ideas of cultivated people. 

So far the two are alike ; but whereas the words of 
the various languages of each branch, and their rules 
of construction, resemble one another somewhat as the 
dialects of the provinces of the same country are alike, 
the two chief branches are entmely distinct. Each is a 
family of languages, bearing a visible relation to a 
common stock, but these two parent stocks are so 
unlike, that only minute analylis has detected traces 
that they may have had a common parent. 

The prevalence of these thx’ee classes of language 
coincides in the main with the three families of the 
human kind, but not with absolute exactness, for the 
sons of Ham did not at once lapse into the Agglutinate 
speech, which the mere savage, of whatever birth, 
always xises, though with civilization he adopts forms 
akin to those of the other nations. 

Thus after the Dispersion, the descendants of Cush, 
son of Ham, appear to have remained near Babel, 
forming in time the great nation called Assyrian, dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Euphrates, and speaking a 
Semitic language, which they retained even after they 
liad been subdued by the Chaldeans, who were of the 
victorious blood of Japhet, and made the Assyrians a 
conquering people. 

Another family of Hamites, named after Misraim, 
became dwellers in the valley of the Nile, in the fer- 
tile soil of Egypt. Their language was Semitic, hut 
their features in the portraits they have left of them- 
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though yery duU in their rudest state, receive 
^ fresh ideas, improve upon them, and constantly make 
process, never cogent with the last step, and alwly 
seeking onward. With the attainment of fresh po^^ 
them heads and countenances alter, and tribes^whose 
looks were anciently no more inteUigent than those of 
tile n^ro, and more hideous, have since advanced 
beyond the prime races of the Semitic family, not so 
Much m beauty as in expression. Left to themselves 
-hey have been prone to find out many inventions in 
religion, but not unmeaning like those rf the neoroes 
and usually rising out of dimly remembered trutti, or 
allegory made substantial. Their courage and spirit 

Me great, and the conquering nations have always 
belonged to this stock. -t^ways 

tbri ^“Suages of the world are in 

three chief dmsions-Agglutinate, Semitic, Aiyan. 

The Agglutinate is so caUed because two words are 
glued together to express the number, case, or person 
of the first, a word being repeated twice for the 
plur^ another added to form a case, and the like 
^ the words are of one syUable, and there is no 
gramme; the construction is rude and awkward and 
scanty m expression, and those of diflferent ZT ’ ^ 

fusion stiU on them, though on clo« 1 • ■ 

similarities are detected, enaMng them to b 
groups, and shown to be fr~te rf 1 “ 

more complete. ^ ‘^°ce 

tip™ ft. r*.llS, of S * , "* ““ ■>"«" <» 
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changes expressing number or case, person or tense, 
mthout losing their primaiy form. These changes are 
called inflections — they have formed grammar, and give 
great force and beauty to their speech, enabling it to 
express the ideas of cultivated people. 

So far the two are fdike ; but whereas the vrords of 
the various languages of each branch, and their rules 
of construction, resemble one another somewhat as the 
dialects of the provinces of the same countiy are alike, 
the two chief branches are entirely distinct. Each is a 
family of languages, bearing a visible relation to a 
common stock, but these two parent stocks are so 
unlike, that only minute analysis has detected traces 
that they may have had a common parent. 

The prevalence of these three classes of language 
coincides in the main with the three families of the 
human kind, but not with absolute exactness, for the 
sons of Ham did not at once lapse into the Agglutinate 
speech, wdiich the mere savage, of whatever birth, 
always uses, though with civilization he adopts forms 
akin to those of the other nations. 

Thus after the Dispersion, the descendants of Cush, 
son of Ham, appear to have remained near Babel, 
forming in time the great nation called Assyrian, dwell- 
ing on the hanks of the Euphrates, and speaking a 
Semitic language, which they retained even after they 
had been subdued by the Chaldeans, who were of the 
victorious blood of Japhet, and made the Assyrians a 
conquering people. 

Another family of Hamites, named after Misraiia, 
became dwellers in the valley of the Nile, in the fer- 
tile soil of Egypt. Their language was Semitic, hut 
their features in the portraits they have left of them- 
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cofeU.. rf teriiaon ,f ae"™ T\”- 

|»rf«d ae iBiraoeeof P^a&e aft,, a,. p.iTrf 

for the remains they have left of «oni,a+ V , 
and winged lions and R„n ’ • ®phynxes, 

thought to be in hoT^ are 

membrance of tiin *® preserved the re- 

aapwerbaaS: 7^^??.““ "f" “• «“'>- f» 

«!, Iroane u „ ‘’7™ ““ “<• '““I 

C.:T;cir”^ 

aomselves over ae jnounte”* 7 ^^ spread 

terranean and the EunhrT™ ^ftween the Medi- . 
and prosperous, buying md’sdh 

of a. rcla"”*”® f»»sav„ ae...^ 
EgTptiana, who only reeordivl ^ heyond ae 

they invented letters to ov, ® 

tion has under variedlb “^en- 

civilized world. But i^p^T '^y the whole 

them traditions of the foul L brought with 

*ey invented new gods for Caifiites, or 

from the first time we hear of ’ for theirs was 

’^orship, contributin<n not to licentious 

¥ anything higher and n the thought 

<l%radehimbyteaehiDg\imr ^^ut to 

of his gods. And thus the r 
‘7 miuring to their Sou “i 
other nations. ^ gnadnaJly infected 
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From otlier sons of Ham, or Canaan, descend those 
races that migrated to the southward, and filled Africa, 
darkening under the tropical sun, and falling into savage 
life ; as the Negro, the Kafir, the Hottentot, and the 
Bushman, all using Agglutinate dialects, and with either 
no religion at all, or the basest superstitions. It is 
possible, al;.o, that of the Hamitic race may have been 
the earliest inhabitants of the great peninsulas to the 
south of Asia, and from thence proceeded to the Asiatic 
and Polynesian archipelagos, where the islanders liave 
many of the Negi'o characteristics. 

The chief of the Semitic races continued in 'Western 
Asia, around the sources of the great rivers, Tigris and 
Euphrates, and became in time the race known as 
Syrians, living to the north-west of Assyria. 

From the Spians were chosen out the Hebrews, in 
whom the blessing spoken by Noah wtis realized. Their 
language is the most perfect of the Semitic tongues, 
and their forms and features of so superior an order, 
that they are physically reckoned among the Caucasians. 
They had a divine revelation, and except when infected 
by the Canaanites, preserved their allegiance to it. 

From them branched out the Arabs, who have ever 
since inhabited the great peninsula between the Bed 
Sea and Persian Gulf, leading the life of roving shep- 
herds, using a Semitic tongue, adoring one unseen God, 
and preserving their freedom. Only once in the histoiy 
of the world, have any section of their race been known 
to lead a settled life in cities, or to study arts and 
sciences; but during that time their advances were 
rapid, and their successes brilliant 

The Idumeans, who dwelt in the rocks north of the 
Bed Sea, were another branch of the same family ; and 
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so the yaxious tribes, who have strayed over th. 
north of Africa, and mixing with the negroes, product 
the Berbers, Numidians, and Moors. ^ ^ 

It is likely, too, that other Shemites spread over th^ 
greater pai-t of Asia; although these kL 
ceeded by other nations, and hare deteriorated so much 
that aey are difficult to trace to their origin. ItZ 
probable, however, that these are the Malays of the 
eastern peninsula of India, and the islands adjoining 
smce we find in them the slight lithe frames, and wjl 

stilTf of the Semitic races; and 

stdl further degreed are the Australian natives, like 
them, ^reclmmed rovers, and besides, feeble and help, 
less. The Malayan stock has likewise flUed most of 

tffie? Sreat con- 

thJtZ: f inhabitante haYe 

the slender_ forms, straight features, and straight hair 

a^eemgwith such a descent; and the greafbody of 
them ^e inveterate wanderers, incapable of befr. 
civilixed, and penshing under the attempt. They are 
too, m general, adorers of one great Snirtt ^fi, ! 

the sea to them present abode, after having once lived 
m a warmer countiy, where dwelt a creatJe, effidS 
a monkey. Traditions of the Fall and the Flood are 

^-«‘>^^»‘-“ationsaloneeverW 

were in tS “ civilization, and these 

according to X 7^ 

ace, which we are next to speak. AU these have. 
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of course, the degenerate monosyllabic varieties of 
speech. 

Both the families mentioned above, seem to have 
fallen from a higher point; the third has been con- 
stantly rising from a lower one. Of one race of the 
progeny of the third son, which once seems, in a very 
degraded condition, to have overspread Europe, nothing 
is left but their flint arrow heads and stone hatchets^ 
buried in the ground ; and half burnt wooden houses, 
sunk in some of the Alpine lakes ; except the stunted 
dwellers in the extreme north, the Samoieds of Asia, 
Lapps of Europe, and Esquimaux of America, living 
that kind of savage life which is the effect of intense 
cold, and speaking a monosyllabic tongue. 

South of them, from the Caspian to the Pacifle, 
roamed herce hordes of horsemen and herdsmen, living 
on milk and flesh, and speaking a rude monosyllabic 
tongue. From time to time, they have been seized 
with a passion for conquest, and have then invaded the 
lands adjoining. When settled there, they have become 
mixed into the original nation, giving it life and spirit, 
and losing the ill formed physiognomy called Mongolian, 
have advanced to the Caucasian type, so called because 
its perfection is to be seen in the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus Mountains. One nation alone of this stock 
is an exception to this rule. Though early fixed in the 
great peninsula of China, and civilized to a certain 
point unknown ages ago, this people has remained at 
the same point — ^industrious, but not advancing, and 
still retaining the same Mongolian features, and Agglu- 
tinate speech, expressed by written symbols instead of 
letters. 

The original Mongol or Tartar stock, still remains in 
2 a 
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Its old quarters; but the chief business of history is 
with Ae various swarms that have proceeded from it 
on their mission to be enlarged and dwell in the tents 
of Shorn. At some unknown period, the more-advanced 
01 this race must once have spoken the parent tono-ne 
ot that class of language called the Aryan, because “all 
sprung from it contain the root Ar, used in some con- 
nection with husbandry. AU the nations (except the 
Jews) of Caucasian conformation, speak languages evi- 
dently taken from one used before their forefathers 
parted, and only altered by pronunciation, change of 
sense, or coinmg of new words to express new objects, 
but by the same rules. The simplest words, such as the 
ten lirst numbers, the terms for the nearest family rela- 
tionships, the names of domestic animals, and the more 
homely verbs, are almost always the same in them, and 
conformation of those who 

sourct'"" ’ ^ 

Of ^e races thus derived, the Chaldeans early be- 
came the imhng people in Assyria, and adopted the 

Thmcefor* the Assyrian Empire conquered, 
m Med^ and Persians took possession of the hills 

lea^”’ V conquerors. They 

dS r adoring the sun and fire as 

taught, the Zend, is in a language which plainly coLects 
the pre^nt Persian with the ancient Aryan. 

Stan Ld tw® of Hindo- 

in (b, niV« py°‘i'«>ed their sacred books, the Vedas, 
m the old Sanscnt, of which all their modem dialecte 
are corruptions; and there grew up their religion, at 
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:6rst allegorical, but in process of time the symbols 
becoming mistaken for realities. 

Further north, the Ionian or Javanite (the same 
word differently pronounced) made his home in the 
isles and rocks of the Eastern Mediterranean, and was 
called in after time the Greek. He brought a language 
nearly related to the Sanscrit, which he learnt to write 
in Canaanite letters ; and a worship of the powers of 
nature by symbolic rites, wbich were speedily corrupted 
by his intercoui'se with Egypt and Canaan ; and in due 
time he became a great and victorious people. 

Westward again, in the long Italian peninsula, 
another Aryan tongue was used, which was called the 
Latin : and by-and-by the leading city, Borne, became 
the ruler of the West. Its religion was of the same 
type as that of the Greeks. 

Meantime, the northern branch had spread; and, 
probably by the use of brazen weapons, had overthrown 
the Lapp race, and settled in the midst of Europe, 
under the title of Kelts ; but behind them came an iron 
weapon ed race, of more firm and resolute mould, known 
as Teutons, or Germans ; and in process of time, forced 
the Kelts into the granite hills, that fence the west 
coast of Europe from the AiJantic waves; and there 
they still remain, and still speak their variety of the 
Aryan tongue. 

The Teuton, or German family, (to which the English 
belong,) Aryan ^too in speech, were the victors over 
the great Latin conquerors, and have since peopled 
Europe, and influenced almost all its languages. Their 
worship was, likewise, chiefly of the powers of nature, 
and with allegoric tales attached to it. Behind them 
are the Slavonic nations, living in eastern Europe, and 
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less removed from the Mongol in face, though in 
language thorough Aryans. 

And l^tly the Turk, Mongol in face and in speech 
has obtained a footing between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas. Turkey is the only country in Europe 
that does not use one form or another of the great Indo- 
European, or Aryan language, that is, as it were, the 
mark of the race of Japhet. It is also the only Euro- 
pean country that has not adopted the true religion, 
revealed first to the Hebrews, but when perfected by 
the Divine Deliverer of the earth, destined to spread 
among all nations. 


PAET IIX, SOtTKCES OE HISTORT. 

It is only from the time of the Dispersion at Babel, 
that history can be said to begin ; and it is but a small 
portion of the world that has in truth a history, for 
many nations have been so ignorant, and so indifferent 
to the adventures of their forefathers, as to have pre- 
served no record of them. And even of those who 
have kept the names of their rulers in remembrance, it 
is only those who have mingled in the great course of 
events that took place in the north-east of the great 
continent, that are concerned in general history. In 
truth, those nations alone, in ancient times, who came in 
contact with the Jews, the chosen race, have any dear 
light thrown upon their doings. 

The first history in existence, the only one indeed of 
the earlier events of the world’s history, was revealed 
to Moses by divine inspiration, about 3,800 years a-^o • 
and thenceforward a minute record was kept of the 
government, the wai-s, and disasters, of the Hebrews, 
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who have thus the earliest and most certain history in 
the world. 

China and Ceylon both have Jong chronicles from a 
very early period, but totally unconnected with those 
the rest of the world, and therefore taking no place in 
the universal history. 

Egyptian records go back almost as far as those of 
the Jews; but they are in a forgotten tongue, and ex- 
pressed in the hiei’oglyphics, or symbol writing, either 
on sheets of the pressed rind of the paper rush, or 
engraved on the walls of their, huge sepulchres and 
temples. Only recently has a clue to their meaning 
been discovered, in a stone which bears the same in- 
scription, in Greek letters and in ancient hieroglyphics; 
but previously all knowledge of Egyptian events was 
derived from the mention of them by writers of other 
nations. 

So, too, Assyria has been lately found to have a full 
chronicle traced out in cuneiform or wedge-shaped letters^ 
moulded on clay tablets and cylinders, ranged around 
the chambers of the ruined palaces, that lie buried 
deep beneath the desert sand, that has drifted over the 
dei^erted cities on the banks of the Euphrates, which 
hitherto had been only known through the writings of 
the Jews and Greeks, 

Except for these remains, it would seem to he only 
the Caucasian races that have developed the power of 
recording their history, so as to become a lesson in 
God’s providential dealings with mankind. 

All their memorials, however, begin in clouds of mist, 
reaching hack to the time when writing was unknown, 
and the traditions of the Patriarchs had begun to be 
obscured. The Creation, Fall, Promise, Flood, and 
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Dispersion, were dimly remembered, and commemo- 
rated in songs and poems, that were handed down from 
father to son, from priest to priest, and gradually inter- 
woven with each nation's own peculiar dreams, tra- 
ditions, and speculations, thus forming what are called 
myths, from a word meaning a story; and when the 
knowledge of writing was attained, were coUected, and 
regarded as the foundation of the religion, and account 
of the origin, of the nation. 

Thus the Hindu has the Vedas, so caUed from vid, to 
know. In times of exceeding antiquity, these were 
written down in Sanscrit. The earlier ones are hymns 
m honour of the Supreme Light, gradually passing into 
symbolic descriptions of the apparent strife between 
light and darkness, and in the course of a few centuries 
followed by other poems developing the Brahminical 
doctnnes and legends of the origin of man and animals, 
and their versions of the primeval traditions. 

So ^in Persia’s earlier records are disguised in ' 
poetical narratives, excepting for the inscriptions which 
were made m the rocks in the Assyrian fashion during 
aer time of greatness. ® 

Greece had a mass of poetic myth— some, high legend 
of alm^ forgotten revelation; some, personification 
and deification of the powers of nature; some, phfio- 
sophi^ speculation; and some, the praise of great 

fc. “ 

Less imaginative, the ancient Italians likewise had 
fte r hymns, their poems, and their misty accounts of 

The +!,**•* extant. 

Flood, and their songs of their brave ancestors; and 
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the Teutonic races sung of great struggles between 
Summer and Winter, the Frost and the Thunder, and 
of the great leaders who brought their race from the 
East, the Land of Summer. 

After these myths follows a period when the names 
of real characters are preserved ; but incredible adven- 
tures are attributed to them, and nothing becomes clear 
till the nation is sujfhciently advanced to keep its own 
chronicles, and even then it is only a man's account 
of his own time, and the transactions in which he 
has borne a part, that can be fully accepted, since 
hearsay evidence, however sincerely repeated, needs 
corroboration. 

The earliest of these writers whose works have been 
preserved is Herodotus, a Greek, who, 2,300 years ago, 
travelled through the adjacent countries to obtain infor- 
mation, and who related the great struggle that took 
place in his own time between Persia and Greece. He is 
called the Father of History, not only from the priority of 
his work, but from the qualities which have made it not a 
mere chronicle of facts, but a composition full of power, 
thought, and spirited simplicity, describing men as well 
as events. From his time, the stream of contemporary 
history has been unbroken, being written by the most 
civilized nation of the time, or sometimes by two or more, 
so that truth can be established by united testimony. 

Before him, where the Scriptures are silent, we have 
only such intelligence as can be gleaned from fragments 
of lost books quoted by other authors, and more 
recently from the already mentioned inscriptions. 

Evidence to confirm the assertions of writers is to be 
sought in such remains as have been left by the persons 
of whom they speak, and memorials of the events* such 
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as portions of buildings, sculptures 

temples or on monuments, such as 
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PARTI. THE PATRIARCHS. B.C. 1921-1707. 

The Ark rested on Mount Ararat after the Flood ; and 
the children of men spread themselves along the banks 
of the two great rivers, that rise in the neighbouring 
hills. There, on the plain beside the Euphrates, they 
tried to raise a tower whose top should reach to heaven ; 
and there God confounded their speech, and made them 
speak different languages. After this we know little of 
them, until, about two thousand years before our Lord 
was to come into the world, God began to mark out the 
family from whom He should spring. Some of the 
sons of Shem were living far north on the course of the 
Euphrates, preserving some part of the true faith, that 
had come down to them from Noah. 

To one of these men called Hebrews, named Abram, 
there came, about b.o. 1921, a call from God, to leave 
•fcis own country and his father’s house, and go to a land 
that should be shown to him. Abram obeyed the call, 
and was led to the strip of land that lies between the 
desert and the Mediterranean Sea. There a long line 
of hills, sloping sharply off on either side, received the 
clouds from heaven, and shed them down in plentiful 
i#r earns, of which the Jordan is the largest. This rich 
and lovely country, Abram was told should belong to his 
heirs, when as yet no child had been born to him. More- 
over, the descendants of Ham’s son, Canaan, had filled 
the country, and called it after his name ; setting up little 
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kingdoms in the valleys, and guarding them by cities or 
forts, built with huge stones upon the tops of the hills. 

Abram’s nephew, Lot, went to live in the rich but 
wicked city of Sodom and there, together with the 
other inhabitants, was seized, and carried captive by 
the kings of Shinar and Elam, who came from the east, 
and conquered the cities of the plain of Jordan. 

Abram armed his servants, pursued the kings, defeated 
them, and brought home the captives and their spoil in 
safety ; yet he would receive nothing for himself, and 
only asked a blessing from Melchizedec, a mysterious 
priest and king, who dwelt upon the Hill of Salem. 

After this, his name was altered to Abraham, mean- 
ing the father of a multitude ; and he was told that his 
son should at length be born. This assurance was 
given the day before Sodom and the other guilty cities 
of the Plain perished in one terrible ruin, which has 
made the place where they stood into a dismal volcanic 
lake, which is still called the Dead Sea. Lot alone was 
saved,. and was the father of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, who lived around the Dead Sea. ‘ 

The child of promise was born, and named Isaac ; 
but Abraham’s faith had another sore trial in being 
commanded to offer him up in sacrifice ;. ^nt this was 
meant to prove how far his obedience wcMd go — ^his 
hand was stayed, and Isaac was given back to him. 
At last, after a long life of patient faith, Abraham died, 
and was laid to rest in the Cave of Machpelah, his only 
possession in the Promised Land. 

Other sons besides Isaac had been born to him in his 
old age, but as they were not heirs of the promise, he 
sent them away; and Ishmael, the eldest, and son of his 
Egyptian slave, Hagar, is reckoned as the father of the 
warlike wandering tribes of Arabs, who have ever since 
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roved about in tbe wild open countries to tbe east; 
living by their families in tents, and pasturing their 
flocks wherever they find a spring, or a patch of green. 

Isaac spent the same patient life of faith as his father, 
still living in tents, and wandering about the south part 
of the Promised Land. Of his twin sons, Esau, the 
elder, heeded not a promise that seemed likely to bring 
him no profit in his life-time, and went southwards 
to the hills, called after him Edom or the red, where 
his descendants, the Idumeans,. (of whom Job wiis 
probably one,) hewed out for themselves wonderfully 
sculptured caves in the rocks. 

The younger son, Jacob, also called Israel, at first 
visited Abraham’s original home, there married, and 
then returned with his large family to the land of 
promise. There the favourite son, Joseph, was treach- „ 
erously sold by his envious brothers to the Ishmaelites, 
who carried him into Egypt. Bising from his mis- 
fortuites to he the chief counsellor of the king, he sent 
for his father, and established him, his brethren, and 
their families, in the richest part of the country. 

PART II. EGYPT. B. C. 1707-1491. 

Egypt lies on the hanks of the Nile. The inhabitants, 
sons of Misraim, Ham’s son, were able and industrious ; 
they cultivated the soil, which was yearly watered and 
enriched by the swellings of the stream, and raised 
those wondrous buildings which have been a mysteiy 
to all succeeding ages. 

The Pyramids, mountains of solid masonry, square, 
and tapering to a point, still remain, rising from the 
sandy plain where they were erected as tombs for the 
kings ; and even to the present day, the corpses of their 
dead are found undecayed, preserved in their embalmed 
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cases, swathed in the line linen of Egypt, and laid in 
chambers, which are painted in colours still fresh and 
clear, with the history of their lives; and where the 
hieroglyphics— writing, that is to say, in pictures and 
symbols — engraved on stones and rocks, remain in all 
their perfection. 

The idols of Egypt were of enormous size, with 
gigantic features, composed to an expression of calm 
solemnity. A long range of carved figures of stone once 
sat in array, in chairs, on the Plain of Thebes; and the 
head of a gigantic statue, which is now in the British 
Museum, and is caUed the Young Memnon, may give us 
an idea how strange and impressive the scene must haVe 
been when all were perfect.- Near the Great Pyramid 
there is also a wonderful figure of immense size, now 
termed the Sphynx, a monster with a human head and 
the body of a lion, so large, that between his paws there 
IS a temple, jvhere is sculptured a figure of the Sphynx 
Itself receiving the offerings of a King of Egypt. 

The Egyptians seem to have believed in two chief 
powera— Osiris, whom they deemed the source of all 
good, and the mahgnant Typhon, the cause of evil ; and 
they imagined that these two, who were equal in strength, 
were contmuaUy at war with each other. All cattle 
were sacred to Osiris, and in especial a black buU, with 
certam pec^iar marks, called Apis, which was kept at 
Memphis, ^e capital city, and worshipped as a repre- 
senlanve of the god. Dogs, cats, crocodiles, and the Ld 
^ed Ibis, were likewise worshipped, and are found em- 
balmed m ^eat numbers; and the beetle was held in high 

hononr, bemg considered as an emblem of immortality. 

It was part of the Egyptian rehgion, like that of the 
^dus, that the people were divided into castes-that is 
to say, each man was obliged to foUoy his father’s pro- 
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fession. The sons of a priest were pnests, those of a 
soldier were soldiers, those of a husbandman were hus- 
bandmen ; and it was impossible to quit the hereditary 
calling, be it what it might. The priests possessed much 
knowledge unknown to the other Egyptians ; they prac- 
tised mysterious arts of enchantment; and their authority 
was so great, that thq kings themselves could do nothing 
without their consent. At one time the Egyptians suf- 
fered much from an invasion of a nation called Hyksos, 
or Shepherd-kings, but at what period, or who they 
were, is unknown. There is a long list of kings of 
Egypt, but no more than their names can be clearly dis- 
covered, excepting that Cheops built the Great Pyramid, 
and that Moeris caused the lake to be made which bears 
his name, to drain off the water when the overflowings 
of the Nile were so great as to occasion a hood. 

The families of Jacob’s twelve sons grew and multi- 
plied in spite of the oppressions of Pharaoh, until the 
time before appointed by God, when in the year 1491 
Moses led them out of Egypt. 

The same year, on Mount Sinai, were given those 
Commandments, which the chosen people bound them- 
selves to keep ; they were guarded by every regulation 
of the Divine Wisdom from mingling with the heathen, 
and they pledged themselves to keep, from generation 
to generation, the covenant with their Maker, which 
marked them as His peculiar people. Then, too, in 
case they would not keep the covenant, were denounced 
those curses which the whole course of the world has 
since been fulfilling. ^ 

PART III. THE PHCENICIANS. B.C. 1451-1096. 

Scarcely was the covenant made before it was broken, 
and the forty years’ wandering in the desert was the 
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enabled to conquer and utterly destroy the c/ 

Others of these Canaanites were permitted to remain 
in those parts of the country which the Israelites 
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offered their children, by placing the poor babes between 
the hands of a brazen statue, over a furnace, into which 
they were dropped. They Jilso adored Ashtoreth, or 
Astarte, the moon, or qeecn of heaven, to whom the 
women offered cakes, together with Tamrauz, her lover, 
whose death they bewailed in the autumn, with their 
heads shaven, and every token of grief ; while in the 
spring they I’ejoiced with music and dancing, believing 
diat he had revived and was restored to her. 

The memory of the superstitions of Egypt long 
remained among the Israelites, and wfis shown in their 
proneness to worship the golden calf, which reminded 
them of Apis; and on the other hand the Idioenicians, 
speaking a language much resembling their own, and 
possessed of such tempting wealth, continually led them 
into alliances, which occasioned them to fall into idolatry. 
During the first four centuries after their entrance into 
Palestine, the tribes were under the immediate rule of 
their own elders or magistrates, and no king or chief 
was owned save the Lord their God, Whose govern- 
ment was constantly made known to them by messages" 
through the priest, Jby the instant punishment that fell 
on them when they went after other gods, as well as by 
the miraculous deliverances effected in His name by 
His messengers, the Judge3.tr. 

PART IV. the kingdom OF ISRAET.. B. C. 1096-823. 

In 1096 the Israelites demanded a king, like the nations 
around them ; and Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, was 
anointed by Samuel. He disobeyed* the voice of the 
Lord, was therefore rejected from being king, and was 
slain, with his brave and faithful son, in battle with 
the Philistines upon Mount Gilho% in 1056. 
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David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, was raised to the 
throne, where, as it was revealed to him, his seed was 
to endure for ever ; though if his children should break 
the law, their offence should be visited with the rod, 
and their sin with scourges. 

Solomon succeeded him in 1016, and in 1000 com- 
pleted the glorious Temple of Jerusalem. In this reign 
were fulfilled the promises of temporal prosperity given 
to Moses; Solomon held Phoenicia under his power, 
forced the S 3 T.dans of Damascus to pay him tribute, and 
extended his dominion from the river Euphrates to the 
torrent of Egypt. I~Iis riches exceeded those of any 
prince who ever existed ; his magnificence dazzled all 
who approached him ; and his wisdom, his chosen gift, 
has ever since been a proverb from east to west ; but 
he allowed himself to be perverted by his numerous 
wives, evicted idol temples at Jerusalem, and at length 
received the sentence that his kingdom should be divided. 

After his death, in 975, Jeroboam and the ten tribes 
revolted, and founded the idolatrous kingdom of Israel 
or Samaria. The weakened kingdom of Judah was 
invaded by Shishak, King of Egypt, supposed by some 
to be the great conqueror called Sesostris, whose chariot 
is said to have been drawn by captive kings in golden 
chains. A chamber in one of the tombs in Egypt has 
lately been discovered, adorned with paintings represent- 
ing an Egyptian conqueror triumphing over a nation 
whose countenances arc3 said to be evidently intended 
to represent the Jewish features. The history of 
Sesostris, and the period at which he lived, are, how- 
ever, too uncertain for this Shishak to be identified 
with him. 

Samaria seems in general to have possessed more 
temporal power than J udea. Ahab allied himself with 
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tlie Plioenicians, married Jezebel, a princess of the 
Zidonians, and practised the same arts of commerce as 
that nation ; but the crimes of his family bronglit upon 
them the destruction announced by Elijah the prophet, 
and all were cut off by Jehu. 

His daughter, Athaliah, had married Jelioram, King 
^of Judah, and when her son, Ahaziah, fell with the 
other descendants of Ahab, she cut off the rest of the 
seed royal, excepting Joash, in whom the line of Dayid 
was preserved. In the meantime, the Syrians of the 
beautiful well-watered city of Damascus, were rising 
into power, and became dangerous enemies to Judah 
and Israel, until they fell under the dominion of the 
first of the four great powers appointed ‘Ho lay waste 
fenced cities into ruinous heaps.’^ 


CHAPTEB II. 

THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. b.c. 2300-561. 

PAET I. 3SIIOTVEH. B. C. 2300-606. 

The two great rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, both rising 
in the mountains of Armenia, at first take a different 
course, and then gradually approach, and joining their 
streams, flow together to the P^sian Gulf. The tongue 
of land between them, fiat and well- watered, was the 
seat of the first of the four great empires. 

It was at first called the plain of Shinar ; and here it 
was that the Tower of Babel, or Confusion, was raised 
by the presumptuous sons of men. At Babel, Nimrod, 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, commenced his 
kingdom ; and ALshur, his officer, from whom the name 
3 a 
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of Assyria is derived, founded Nineveli on tlie banks of 
the Tigris. It became a city of great size, covering an 
enormous space, which was inclosed by walls of almost 
incredible thickness, formed of bricks cemented with 
the bitumen which abounded in the plain of Shinar, andi, 
containing magnificent palaces, the walls covered with 
paintings and sculptures, and their courts guarded by 
gigantic figures of majestic winged lions and bulls. 

It is remarkable that no less than two whole books 
of the Old Testainent relate to the history of Nineveh ; 
and it would seem that the prophets of the true God 
were there regarded with respect, at least in the time ’ 
of Jonah. 

Babylon, and the province of Media, further to the 
east, were subject to Nineveh; and in the year 726, 
the ten tribes of Israel, having filled up the measure of 
their crimes, v?ere besieged by King. Shahnanesei*, and 
carried away captive by his successor, Sargon, who 
planted them partly at Nineveh, partly in the cities of 
the Medes. The next king, Sennacherib, subdued all' 
the neighbouring cities, conquered the lesser towns of 
the Phoenicians, and set out on his way to conquer 
Egypt. On the road he sent Ms messenger, Eabshakeh, 
to summon Jerusalem to surrender, and boast that the 
God in whom Hezekiah trusted should not be able to 
deliver Mm. 

Never was Jerusalem more safe than at that moment; 
Sennacherib, the instrument of God’s wrath, had done 
His work for the present, and was now to be turned 
back again. Hearing that the King of Ethiopia in- 
tended to come and defend Egypt against him, Senna- 
cherib put off his attack upon Hezekiah, and hurried 
on to be beforehand with the Ethiopians, but he never 
came to a battle. His whole host wei'e in one night 
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cut o£ by a mii’acle. Early in tlie morning, they were 
all dead corpses.’’ 

At Nineveh, Sennacherib was murdered by two of his 
sons ; a third, Esarliaddon, was his successor, in whose 
reign it was that Tobit lived. At the death of Tobit, he 
charged his son to remove to Media, since he believed 
that the prophecies of vengeance against Nineveh would 
soon be accomplished ; and so accordingly they were. 

The last king of Nineveh, whom HeroSotus calls 
Sardanapalus, but whose real name seems to have been 
Saracus, was one of the most luxurious princes in the 
east, so given up to ease and amusement, that all ordi- 
nary diversions had lost their zest, and he otfered large 
rewards to any man who could devise some new plea- 
stlre. Instead of attending to the affairs of his empire, 
he shut himself up in his palace with his numerous 
wives and female slaves, wore their gaannents, and like 
them, spun, wove, and embroidered. 

The subject princes of Media and Babylon revolted, and 
uniting their forces, laid siege to the city of Nineveh in 
606 ; but even their approach failed to rouse Mm, for he 
put his faith in what the heathen histories call an ancient 
oracle, which declared that Nineveh should he safe until 
the river became its enemy. V ery probably this was the 
prophecy of Nahum, which said, The gates of the rivers 
shall he opened, and the palace shall he dissolved.” 

Secure in this belief, Sardanapalus continued his 
feasts and revellings until intelligence was brought him 
tliat the Tigris had actually overflowed its banks, and 
broken down a portion, of the wall. Then, convinced 
that his time was come, he resolved that his death 
should be more noted tlian bis life had been, and setting^^ 
fire to his palace, he there burnt himself, with all his< 
wives, slaves, and treasures, in one lofty funeral pile 
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From that time forward we have no mention of this 
mighty city. Its existence had almost been forgotten, 
and doubts were entertained whether the mounds of 
earth which still remain on the banks of the Tigris, did 
actuaUy mark its site. Of late, however, these hills 
have been opened, and, buried deep beneath the sands, 
which the desert winds have for thousands of years 
been gathering over them, have been found the mag- ,, 
niticent remains of Nineveh, the fire-scathcd palaces, 
^^the courts of the young and old Tion, the pictuicd 
walls, aU laid up there for centuries upon centuries, to 
show us in these latter days how God’s words of old 
have been fulfilled. 

PART n. BABYLON. B. C. 747 - 561 . 

Apter the fall of Nineveh, Babylon became the chief , 
city of the Assyrian Empire. The Euphrates flowed 
through the midst of it; and it seems to have been 
more like a district inclosed within fortifications, than 
a single town, for more than half of the space was taken 
up with fields and gardens, shut in by a wall of such 
thickness, that three chariots could drive il^’^east upon 
the top. It had a hundred brazen doors in the wall, 
and great folding-gates opening upon the river, which 
were closed by night and opened by day. Among the 
most noted of its wonders were the reservoirs and canals, 
provided for carrying off the floods when the river was 
swelled by the melting snows on the mountains where 
it rose. In the middle of the city stood the Temple of 
Bel, said to be the Tower of Babel, and the magnificent 
royal palace, with the gardens, where one of the kings, 
to please his wife, a Median princess, who pined for the 
mountsdns of her native land, had caused an artificial 
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hill to be raised, the sides of which were planted with 
choice trees and shrubs, and laid out in a succession 
of terraces, knl^vn as the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Thus much can^we learn respecting the splendour of 
the city which said within herself, “ I am the lady of 
kingdoms,” and which Holy Scripture has marked out 
as the very type of this world, both in her greatness 
and her fall. 

It is thought that the Chaldeans, who wmre the pos- 
sessors of Babylon at the time of the destruction of 
Nincveli, were not of the ancient Assyrian nation, but 
one of the wandering tribes of the North, who had con- 
quycd the former race, and fixed their abode there, 
about the year 747. Many stories are told of Ninus, 
and the conquering queen Semiraniis ; but we have no 
certainty respecting any of tlie Babylonian monarchs, 
till tlie time of the Jewish Hezekiah, who received 
messengers from Merodach Baladan, King of Babylon, 
after his recoveiy from his sickness. The Chaldeans 
were great observers of the stars, and it was probably 
in consequence of the miracle of the alteration in the 
course of the sun that their notice was attracted. 

The wicked Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, was taken 
captive in 675, and carried to Babylon ; and though on 
his repentance he was afterwards restored, yet the sen- 
tence had gone forth against Judah, which never again 
recovered the blow it had then received. It is thought 
to have been during this invasion that Bethulia was 
delivered from its enemies by Judith’s slaughter of 
Holofernes. 

Amon’s crimes filled up the measure; and the 
righteous Josiah lived under the certainty of the 
judgments in store for his people. He appeims to 
have been tributaiy to the Chaldeans, perhaps holding 
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under them that part of Samaria wherh he destroyed ' 
Jeroboam’s altars. The prophets generally called upon 
the Jews to submit to the Chaldeans#and resist the 
[goyptians j and when Pharaoh hlecho, hiing of Egypt, 
attempted to pass through Judea to invade the Assyrian 
Empire, he collected Ms forces, and fought the battle of 
Megiddo, in which he was slain in 609, the righteous 
taken away from the evil to come. 

His son and successor, Jehoahaz, was dethroned and 
carried off to Egypt by Pharaoh Necho, who set up. 
Jehoiakim in his stead. On the retreat of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar took J erusalem and carried away many 
of the Jews. Again Jehoiakim revolted, and was 
besieged by the Babylonians ; he died in the course of 
the siege, and his son Jehoiachin was taken captive, 
with many of his nobles, and carried to Babylon, with 
great part of the treasures of the temple. 

Zedekiah, the last king, trusting to the promised aid 
of Egypt, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, made 
another revolt, and was besieged at Jerusalem. After 
twelve months, .during which the city suffered the 
greatest distress from famine, it was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Zedekiah himself, after his sons had 
been slain, and his eyes put out, was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon in 687. 

Nebucbadnezzai* next laid siege to Tyre, against 
wMcb judgment bad been denounced by li-zekiel. It 
■vvas' a thirteen years’ siege, and the Chaldean troops 
suffered excessively ; but they at length took it, and 
totally destroyed it. Many of the inhabitants escaped, 
and founded a new city on a small island near the 
shore, which soon equalled the former Tyre in wealth 
and luxury, t 

He then invaded Egypt, where many of the 
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rebellious Jews bad taken refuge, contraiy to tlie 
repeated commands given tbrougli the prophet Jere- 
miah. The whole country quickly fell into his hands, 
and from that time forward Egypt never had a prince 
of her own. 

The prime counsellor at Babylon, during these its 
most prosperous days, was a Jewish slave of royal 
blood, Daniel the prophet, "to whom was shadowed 
forth in marvellous visions the future fate of the whole 
world. In his book we find narrated the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s boast, and of its punisliment. The 
king died in 561, the year after he was restored to 
reason, and his gi'andson, Belshazzar, was the last king 
of Babylon. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRlt b.c. 559-521. 

PART I. FALL OF CRCESXJS. B. C. 559-546. 

The Medes, after their rebellion against the Nine^dtes, 
became a free and powerful nation. Their first king 
was Deioces ; and his family reigned over them for 
many years. Either in alliance or subject to them, 
were the Persia1ft% inhabiting the mountains between 
the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf, and in these early 
days very unlike the Medes, who had learnt all the 
luxuries and refinements of the Assyidans. 

The Persians, on the contraiy, were a hardy and 
warlike race, who trained up their sons in simple habits, 
and taught them patiently to endure the hardships of 
war ; indeed, it was commonly said that their education 
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consisted in learning to draw tlie bow, to ride, and to 
speak the truth. Their religion was far less grossly 
corrupt than that of the neighbouring nations. They 
adored the rising sun, and the sacred fire, idolatrously 
indeed, but not as themselves divine, only as the 
emblems of One, more pure, bright, and consuming. 
From the name of their priests, the Magi, this religion 
is called the Magian, and it is to the present day 
professed by a few scattered tribes in the East. Its 
great teacher and founder was named Zoroaster. 

The first gTeat man of this race was Cyrus, or more 
properly Kai Khoosroo, so called from a Persian word 
signifying the sun: Tie was the son of a Persian 
prince, and of the daughter of Astyages, king of Media, 
and was brought up to lead the hardy and active life 
of his father’s people. In early youth he came to 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and obtaining the 
command both of the Medes and Persians, reduced all 
the lesser nations of the north and west, until his 
progress excited the jeSousy of Crcesus, King of Lydia. 

Lydia, in the peninsula since called Asia Minor or 
Lesser Asia, was a fertile province, the mountains of 
which contained several veins of gold, which metal was 
also often found in the sands of the river Pactolus. 
Croesus, the king, was proud of his wealth, and loved 
to display it ; but he was at the 'Same time a gentle and 
estimable prince, fond of learning. It is said that 
JEsop, the clever deformed slave, composed for his 
benefit many of the fables which have since almost 
passed into proverbs. Another visitor at his court was 
Solon, one ol the seven wise • men of Greece, to whom 
Croesus showed the whole bright array of his treasures, 
and asked at the end, “Whom do you tliiiik the 
happiest of men 
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Solon answered by naming a Greek, who had spent 
a quiet, usefiii, and peaceable life, and died at last while 
fighting in the cause of his country. 

Creesus, who had expected to hear himself named, 
desired to liear whom Solon deemed the next hapinest. 

He mentioned two youths who had showm such 
pious affection to their mother, that she prayed that 
they might receive the best rewrnrd that Heaven could 
besto^v upon man. While she ivas yet praying, they fell 
asleep, and their sleep was a peaceful death. “ These,” 
said Solon, “were the next ha23piest of men.” 

“Do you not, then, think me a ha|3pyman?” said 
Croesus, vexed at seeing how little account the wise 
mian seemed to take of his wealth. 

“Alas !” said Solon, “who can be said to have been 
hapi>y while he still lives 

Two years after, Croesus was obliged to own the 
truth of this reply, when he lost his eldest son by an 
accijlent. Soon after, he.rasl^ entered upon the war 
with the Medes and Persians, who totally defeated him 
at Thymbra, and besieged him in Sardis, his capital. 
Cyrus took, the city by assault, made Creesus prisoner, 
and ordered him to be burnt to death. The pile of 
wood was raised, and Croesus was chained to it, when 
at that veiy moment calling to mind the saying w’-hich 
had warned him not to trust in present prosperity, he 
broke out into an exclamation of “O Solon, Solon, 
Solon r 

Hearing the cry, Cyrus asked its meaning, and 
desired that the captive should be led to him to explain 
it. He was so much struck by Solon’s lesson, that he 
not only spared the life of Croesus, but made bim his 
favoux'ed friend and counsellor ever after, seeing in his 
misfortunes a warning against putting too much confi- 
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deuce in tlie power and greatness to whicli he was at “ 
present raised. 


PART II. THE PALL OP BABYLON. B.C. 538-"529. 

Cyrus next turned his arms against the Assyrian 
Empire, and laid siege to Babylon. Secure in the 
strength of their walls, and believing that their corn- 
fields would preserve them from famine, the Babylo- 
nians scorned his attempts, and in derision of them, 
gave themselves up to reckless merriment. 

The sentence of Heaven had been long since pro- 
nounced against them; and Cyrus, who had two 
hundred years before been called by name to this very 
work, was instructed in the moans of overcoming them.* 
He caused his men to dig trenches, so as to leave the 
bed t)jc the river dry, but stiU his approach would have 
been checked by the gates of brass which guarded the 
river, had not the citi Jms, in the carelessness of their 
riotous festivity, left them unclosed. “ I will open the 
two-leaved gates, and loosen the loins of kings,” had 
been predicted by the mouth of Isaiah. 

On the night that the Persians were advancing,. Bel- 
shazzar was in tlxe height of his reveliy, and had caused 
the sacred vessels of the Jewish Temple to be brought 
forth to adorn his feast. His mirth was cut short by 
the sight of the handwriting on the wall, the dreadful 
import of which was explained to him- by Daniel the 
prophet. A few more hours, and Cyrus had led his 
conquering army into the heart of Babylon, and Bel- 
shazzar was slain. With the capital, the whole Asspian 
Empire, including Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
fell into his hands, and in 536 he fulfilled the task 
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for wMcli lie liad been chosen, bj restoring the Jews 
to their own city, and giving the edict for rebuild- 
ing the Temple. It is probable that Daniel might 
have shown him the prophecies of Isaiah, where he is 
mentioned by name as the shepherd appointed by the 
Most High, Indeed, it is related of him that he was 
wont to declare that a king should be the shepherd 
of his people, a saying not unlikely to have been sug- 
gested by the prophecy. 

Zerubbabel, the head of the royal family of Judah, 
and Joshua, the high priest, conducted the Jews on 
their return, but without the supreme authority, for 
J udea was from henceforth reckoned only as a province 
of the Persian Empire* 

Cyaxares, the Mode, uncle to Cyrus, remained at 
Babylon, and governed the adjoining country. He is 
believed to be the king called in Scripture Darius, who 
was persuaded by the flattery of his malignant courtiers, 
to make the decree which occasioned Daniel to be 
thrown into the den of lions. The word Dara, in the 
Persian language, signifies a king, and was not a proper 
name, hut was only so used in consequence of a mistake 
of the Greeks, and the Greek names have for the most 
part been used by the translators of the Bible. 

The rest of the history of Cyrus is very uncertain. 
It has been written by two Greek authors, Herodotus 
and Xenophon, the first of whom had no good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the truth, and the second did not 
intend so much to write a history of what Cyrus actually 
was, as to describe his idea of what a king ought to be. 
His account represents Cyrus as living to a good old 
age, and dying peaceably, while giving wise counsels to 
his children ; whereas Herodotus says that he was 
killed in battle with Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, 
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by whom Ms head was cut off and thrown into a ba» 
full of blood, while she bade hixn satiate himself with 
that in which he delighted. 

The old Persian poems describe their Kai Khoosroo 
as reigning with great power and prosperity until he 
reached the age of ninety, when he resolved to resign 
Ms crown, and spend his latter years in quiet. He took 
leave of his friends near a pleasant stream of water, and 
was never seen again, though his people long al‘ter 
looked forward to his re-appearing in great power and 
splendour. He was revered by them as a prophet and 
father, and doubtless his name should be honoured by 
us, as that of one of the few kings, not of the chosen' 
seed, spoken of with favour in the Scriptures. 


PART III. SUCCESSORS OF CYRUS. B.C. 529-507. 

After the conquest of Assyria, the Persiarl lost their 
formerly hardy and simple habits, and learnt to depend 
upon the luxuries which they had formerly despised. 
The palaces of the kings were full of riches and splen- 
dour, fiUed with multitudes of slaves, whose office was 
to administer in every imaginable way to their ease or 
diversion; and their harems were full of throngs of 
wives and female slaves, whose faces it was death for 
any other man to look upon. Their sons were brought 
up in the midst of idleness and luxury, and became 
weak, proud, selfish, and violent, so that though the 
founder of a dynasty might be an able aiid vigorous 
man, his children rapidly degenerated. 

The king was distinguished from his nobles by his 
tiara, a sort of high cap, the top of which he wore erect, 
while all others were forced to wear theirs bent back- 
wjurds. The empire was divided into provinces, the 
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governors of which were called Sateps, it is thought 
from a Persian word signifying the umbrella carried 
over their head, as a sign of rank, as well as a shade 
from the sun. A tribute was paid to the king, which 
was stored in the treasuries of Persepolis, Ecbatana, 
Babylon, and Susa, the expenses of the royal house- 
hold being defrayed by certain cities, each of which 
had to provide a different article of food or of dress. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, was a cruel and frantic 
tyrant. He made an expedition into Egypt, and over- 
ran Ethiopia, but there was bewildered in the desert, 
and his army suffered dreadfully from hunger. On his 
return to Egypt he killed his brother Smerdis, in a 
mad fit of jealousy, and insisted on marrying his sister 
Atossa. He also enraged the Egyptians by striking 
his sword into the thigh of Apis, their sacred bull ; and 
there was universal rejoicing when, shortly after, he 
wounded ]||nself accidentally with his own sword, and 
died in consequence of the hurt, in 521 . 

One of the Magi in Persia pretended to be Smerdis, 
and reigned for nearly a year, but his deceit was sus- 
pected ; and as it was known that the Magian had been 
sentenced to lose his ears, one of the nobles, whose 
daughter was in the royal harem, sent word to her to 
find out whether the king had ears. She returned for 
answer that they had been cut off, and the impostor was 
therefore slain by her father and six other nobles, and 
as Atossa was now the only surviving child of Cyrus, 
they agreed that one of their number should marry 
her and reign ; and that the choice should be decided, 
as they thought, by the sun. All seven rode out of 
Susa together just at sunrise, and he whose horse first 
neighed was to be king. By tbc contrivance of his 
groom, it was the horse of Darius, the son of Gushtasp, 
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or, as the Greeks called him, Darius Hystaspes, that 
thus conferred a crown on his master, who became 
King of Persia in 520. 

He was a wise and able prince, and his empire 
extended from the banks of the Indus to the shores of 
the Black Sea ; almost all Asia Minor was under his 
power, and he extended his conquests over the isles of 
the iEgean Sea, now called the Archipelago. So far 
did his ambition extend, that he attempted also to 
subdue Europe, beginning with the Scythians, a wild 
race, who found pasture for their flocks on the steppes 
north of the Euxine, (the Black Sea,) lived almost 
constantly on horseback, excelled in archery, and wan- 
dered from place to place with their tents and families. 
Bent on overcoming these savages, Darius crossed the 
Hellespont, laid a bridge of boats across the Danube, 
and entered their country. He found it bare and 
desolate, without subsistence, and with nc||pnemy to 
conquer, for the Scythians perpetually fled before him, 
never oj0fered him battle, and never even let him come 
in sight of them ; but devoured aU the scanty pasture, 
and at last derided him by sending him a present of a 
mouse, a bird, a frog, and five arrows, meaning that 
unless he could burrow like a mouse, fly like a bird, or 
swim like a frog, he could never escape their arrows. 

At last he was forced to return, closely pursued by 
the enemy, and reduced to such distress by famine, 
that he considered his own preservation to be Giving to 
a faithful camd which followed him closely with its 
load of provisions ; and on his arrival at Susa, he ap- 
pointed a whole district for the support of the camel, as 
if it had been a royal prince. 

The next enemies whom Darius attacked, require a 
more detailed notice. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

GEEECE. B.O. 1400-499. 

PAKT I. GUEEK MYTHOLOGY. 

To tlie westward of the Eastern Empire lies the Medi- 
terranean Sea, scattered with numerous rocky islands, 
and broken up by peninsulas, themselves deeply in- 
dented by lesser seas, bays, and gulfs. These coun- 
tries, termed in the prophetic writings, the isles of the 
Gentiles, became the scene of some of the chief events 
of the history of the world, and not only this, but the 
source of many of the ideas which have ever since 
floated down the stream of time, and acted upon the 
minds of generation after generation. 

The peninsula between the Ai'chipelago and Adriatic, 
together w^h the lesser peninsula connected with it by 
the Isthmus of Corinth, was all alike known by the 
name of Greece, and inhabited by a people speaking 
the same language, professing the same faith, and con- 
sidering themselves as in many respects, united. The 
high mountain i*angcs, and the deep gulfs which inter- 
sected the country, formed, however, so many natural 
divisions, and almost every vale, inclosed between the 
mountains and the sea, was a little state, with its own 
separate government, interests, and passions; and so 
remarkable were the events that there took place, and 
so fully have they been recorded, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to believe that the space was so small where these 
transactions occurred, " 

The Greeks were descendants of Japhet, and derived 
their first knowledge of civilization from Egypt and 
Phccnicia ; so far is tolerably certain, but nothing farther, 
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GBEECE. B.C. 1400-499, 

FART 1. GREEK SIYTHCLOGT. 

To tlie ATeshvard of the Eastern Empire Hes the Medi* 
teiiaiiean bea, scattered Avith nuinerous rocky islands, 
and ]}roken up by peninsulas, themselves deejjly in- 
dented by lesser seas, bays, and gulfs. These coun- 
tnes, termed in the prophetic AAU'itings, the isles of the 
Gentiles, became the scene of some of the chief events 
of the hivStoiy of the Avorld, and not only this, but the 
source of many of the ideas Avhicii have ever simte 
floated doAvn the stream of time, and acted upon the 
minds of generation after generation. 
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name of Greece, and inhabited by a people speaking 
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sidering themselves as in many respects, united. The 
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Phoenicia ; so far is tolerably certain, but nothing farther, 
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soothsayer, that though destruction would attend the 
Greeks if they attempted to carry the horse with them, 
yet the safety of Troy would be secured by bringing it 
within their gates. 

The deluded Trojans dragged the monster into the 
city, and that very night, the enemy broke forth from 
their ambush, opened the gates to the rest, who had 
been lying in wait in the neighbourhood, set tire to 
the city, killed Priam and all his remaining soiis, 
slaughtered many of the Trojans, and made slaves of 
the rest, excepting those who escaped with ^neas, a 
Trojan prince, who will be mentioned hereafter. After 
this conquest, the Greeks set out on their return, but 
almost all met with great misfortunes, in consequence, 
it was said, of their having profaned the temples of the 
gods at Troy, 

Agamemnon was murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, 
who in her turn was put to death by her son Orestes, 
and the miseries of this house, derived from the wicked- 
ness of their ancestors, Atreus and Thyestes, we^'e 
almost a proverb. Ulysses wandered for ten year? 
before he arrived at his own island of Ithaca, where 
he had to fight his way through gi’eat dangers before 
he could regain his crown.^ His adventures, the story 
of the “wrath of Achilles, and the fall of Hector, 
were sung to the Greeks by the blind minstrel Homer, 
the first of poets, Thes4 songs, chanted to the sound 
of the harp, were handed down by tradition for many 
years, and at length were, by the Athenian King 
Pisistratus, collected into two poems, the Iliad, so called 
fi’om Ilium, or Troy, and the Odyssey, from Odysseus, 
the Greek name for Ulysses, and have ever since heen 
highly prized for the beautiful poetry in which they 
abound. 
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Tuk proper name of ancient Greece was HeUas, and 
•Jl the Greeks claimed to be the children of the same 
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cliaraeter of its own. ^ 

In the legends of the heroic age, all the little states 
smn to have been under the rule of absolute kings of 
their own, but when histoiy, deserving of the name 
begnis, the state of things was far different, almosraU 
them were governed by the people, and any supreme 
raler was called a tyrant, a word which Ln^onl,, 
si^ified that he had taken an undue share of authority^ 
iwt that he was necessarily cruel or oppressive.. The 
roular government did not, however, include Lon" 
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near Thermepyte, and once at that of aJoI JafSn ■’ 
^re to decide-disputes, take measures for fee 
^nce, or ordain sacrifices to the gods The T f 

!>«.» «.™i, .p., „„ "'"""t 

^enersd ven«jratjm> 'witli sucIi 

g erw venorauon. I here, it was said, ApoUo had 
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slain tlie serpent Python, and there, ])y the month of 
his priestess, he returned prophetic answers to those 
who inquired of him. These replies, which were called 
Oracles, -were without doubt sometimes fullilled. Fre- 
quently, indeed, they were so artfully worded, that the 
event, be M-hat it might, accomplished them, as when 
Grmsus was told that if he engaged in a war with 
Cyrus, a great empire -would he overthrown. lie un- 
derstood this to mean the Persian, whereas it proved to 
he his own ; but in some cases the prediction was so 
remarkably verilied, that we cannot but wonder what 
voi(.*e it was which was permitted to speak. 

The Greeks regarded as religious ceremonies the 
games which were celebrated every four years at 
Olympia, a small plain in Elis, wdiither they thronged 
to sec their young men try their skill in races on foot, 
on liorsehaek, or in chariots, as well as in wrestling, 
boxing, and throwing the disc. Before commencing 
these games, the gods were invoked, and at the con- 
clusion the victor was raised on a brazen tripod, and 
crowned with a wreath from a sacred olive-tree, and 
this corruptible crown ” was d'eemed one of the high- 
est honours to which man could aspire. Time was 
reckoned by the recurring seasons of these games, the 
first Olympiad, the second Olympiad, &c., the first 
being about the year 776. The Isthmian games, so 
called from being held on the Isthmus of Corinth, were 
likewise numei'ously attended, though not equally 
esteemed with those of Olympia. 

The Greek cities were for the most part walled, imd 
possessed a citadel, dedicated to the god who was 
thought to preside over the safety of the city, and 
strongly fortified, so as to afford a refuge to the in- 
habitants, when the rest of the town was in the hands 
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of the enemy- The free inhabitants usually had both 
houses in the city and esta,tes in the open country ; ail 
called themselves citizens ,* and it was from their word 
polls, a city, that our word politic is derived. ‘ The 
houses were suited to the warm edimate, built round 
paved cotirts, often with a fountain in the middle, and 
with porticos on each side. Under these the family 
spent most of their time, only using the inner rooms 
at night. In this court tlicre was usually an altar 
to some one of tiie gods, or to some hero forefather 
of the family, and before commencing a meal libations 
or diink-oiri-rings were always here poured out. 

Ihc dress ol ( creeks was a tunic, a long wdiite 

loose rob.? gathered at the waist witli a girdle, open at 
the sliha for tlio arms, and fastened over the shoulder 
with a brooch. Those worn by women were long, and 
reached to the feet, while the men 'wore theirs no lower 
than the knee. 


Their armour consisted of a helmet, adorned with a 
crest of horse-hair, a shield, and a cuirass, or breastplate, 
to the lower edge of which a number of broad strips of 
leather were iastened, and allowed to hang down as low 
as the knee, so as to protect the thigh from a sword cut . 
Iheir legs were sometimes defended b^greaves, some- 
times by a high leathern buskin ; but in general they 
only wore a sandal or sole, laced on by thongs of leather. 
Ihcj tbught with swords and spears, the latter of which 
woYo .nometimes thrown forward at the enemy. 

'l la-u- ships or giillcya were very siiudl, and little 
bttur han boats; tiny were piopclled by oars, of 
wlncb tliere were one, two, three, or oven five benches, 
^couling to the size of the vessel. The sails could 
seldom Im ^ed, and for want of the knowledge of the 
Compaq, tio sailora never ventured out of sight of 
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land. Ill front of tlie sliip was a beam, armed with 
iron, called the beak, which in a sea-fight was thrust 
violently against the opposing vessel in order to sink it. 

The Greeks, for the most part, burnt their dead, lay- 
ing them on a pile of wood, together with a quantity 
of spices, and setting fire to it with great solemnity. 
The ashes were afterwards placed in an urn, and pre- 
served with great care and reverence. 

Almost^^kll the Greeks were educated, and could 
both read and write on scrolls of parchment, or of the 
paper-rush. It was usual to study in the schools of 
the philosophers, and the cultivation of the mind and 
taste were highly esteemed. Thus in Greece wc see tlu*. 
perfection of what can be accomplished by the inteiletit 
of man.-? Within a short time there lived in that little 
country, the authoi’s, the sculptors, architects, orators, 
and warriors, who have ever since been the models of 
the world ; hut in their several kinds of excellence have 
never been surpassed, and seldom even approached. 
Decayed as ai'e the remains which have come down to 
GUT time, they enchant us by their beauty and great- 
ness, and to us it is given to look deeper and further 
than their outward beauty, so as to discover the sihrit, 
yearning after truth, which dwelt in those mighty men 
of old, and the Hand which guifjed them to shadow 
forth His honour, goodness, and glory, unconsciously 
indeed and fitfully, but surely, to the eyes which are 
now unveiled and enabled to trace it aidght. 

FART IV. SPARTA. B.C. 1104 — 817. 

The two leading cities of Greece were the Ionian 
Athens, and Doric Sparta, also called Lacedamioii. 
The first wiis considered as the favoured city of Ihiiias 
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Athene. Stending in the midst of its little domain of 
A^t.c:^ overlooking the Saronic Gulf, the most beau- 
tiful and the most gifted of the Greek cities, where 
loarmng and grace were found in their perfection • it 
.strongly contrasted with Sparta, the stern capital of the 
locky Laconia, wlience was banished everything soft 
*s»,, or Wj. rJi ,te o„,Jd oloA 
<je or the taste, and the whole soul and body of each 
citizen was devoted to war, and war alone. A 

llic Sjiartans claimed their descent from 'ncrculpc 
and two kiiigs^ descended from the twin sons of 

ri 'ht Ml equal 

nrf.t, .u the Slime time. One of them always Inad the 

miiniaiid of the army, while the other remained at 

Imt within the city they had veiy little 

the government being almost entirely in the hands of 

omam judges caUed Ejihors. 'Iheir government was 

atw the Greek word for 

‘1 fi vt , .sometinies, also, an aristocracy, from aristos the 

ti'in ^ only cer- 

t..in peraons have a right to meddle with public affairs 

ilie hpartans had become idle effeminGt/it i 
icing killed by his wicked mother! He r!sd J? 

gold and .sih e! so S away their 

Gitaining luxuries from ..7 

-ay of iXmldron^ S'-' 1>7 
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Men were not permitted to spend their time at their 
homeSj hut from eaxiy childhood to old age were ex- 
ercised in warlike sports all day, and ate together in 
large roomSj where only the plainest faro was pi*ovided. 
Their black broth was one articde of food which their 
neighbours, the other Greeks, greatly disliked and 
despised, and which they themselves allowed was only 
made palatable by hunger. When a child vras ad- 
mitted for the :6rst time to the public table, the elders *' 
warned him. against repeating the conversation by 
pointing to the door, and saying, “Nothing said here 
goes out there.^’ They always used as few words as 
possible, and thus Laconic speech has become a term 
for brevity of discourse. 

Nothing was deemed so important as the use of 
arms and the power ‘of bearing pain. So strict and 
harsh was the discipline to which the Spartans were 
subjected within the city when at peace, that the time 
of war was comparatively full of ease and liberty; and 
so shameful was any expression of pain or token of 
cowardice considered, that a hoy who had hidden a 
young wolf under his tunic, allowed it to bite him to 
death, without letting it go, or uttering a cry. Boys 
were beaten before the statue of Artemis, with their 
mothers looking on, till they sometimes expired without 
a groan ; and Spartan mothers sent out their sons to 
battle with these words, as they gave them their broad 
shields, “ With it or upon it.” Either bring it home in 
honour, or he carried home on it a dead man, hut never 
cast it away in flight. 

The necessary arts and manufactures, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil, were carried on by the Helots, a 
miserable race of slaves, who were treated without 
mercy, ill-used and insulted, intoxicated in order to 
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disgust tho young Spartans with dranfcenness, and 
ruthlessly slaughtered whenever their' numbers were 
thought to render them dangerous to their masters.* 


FAXr V. ATHENS. IS. c. 1104-510. 

Athens stood at some little distance from the coast, 
at the foot of the rocky hill of Acropolis, on which 
• stood the cibulel, and a temple, the court of which 
contained a saored oliw, said to have sprung from the 
ground at the command of Athene, the gnai-dian god- 
dess of the city. On another point of the hill was her 
temple, called the Parthenon, (the temple of tho virgin 
goddess,) of which one beautiful range of marble pil- 
lars still exists. 

On tho other side of tlie city rose the Areopagus, 
or hill of Ares, the place of judgment. The town was 
strongly fortified, and full of bemjtiful buildings, inter- 
s^rsed TOth groves, fountains, and porticos, the resort 
ol the piulosophers and poets. The harbour was called 
tlie Piraeus, and was well fortified, and tlie fleet was the 
mwt numerous possessed by any of the Grecian states. 

Athens was an Ionic city, and was anciently ruled 
by kings, of whom the hero Theseus was the most 
renowned. The royal line ended with Codrus, who 
nobly devoted himself to death in obedience to an 
orade tli^ declared that a king must perish for the 
good of the country. 

xXothing certain is known of the government tiU 621, 
when a philosopher, named Draco, framed ’a code of 
aws sa severe, that it was impossible to put then! in 
Factice, since death was the penalty even for the 
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wliicli lie said were not the best he could devise, bat 
the best- the Athenians could beo,r. The governmenfe 
was placed in the hands of nine chief magistrates, 
called archons, who were chosen by lot Irom among 
the citizens ; but no measure could be adopted without 
the consent of a majority of the citizens. Such a 
government, carried on by the people themselves, was 
called a democracy ; but the free citizens did not include 
all the inhabitants, there were many who, being of 
foreign birth, or unable to prove an honourable de- 
scent, had no voice in the ailairs of state. Tlim-e 'ivere 
also many slaves, who were, however, in a much better 
condition than the ILdots, and whose lives were pro- 
tected by the law. Here there prevailed none of the 
unnatural rules lor the training of the citizens whicli 
Lycurgus had established at vSjiarta, yet the Athenians 
were at least e(|ual in warlike fume to the Laccuhemo- 
nians, and immeasurably their superiors in everj^thing 
else. ^ It seems to have been the great object of Solon^s 
institutions to prevent any one man from becoming 
too powerful, and he therefore enabled the citizens to 
banish a person whom they thought dangerous to the 
state, even though no ciime was laid to his charge. 
An urn stood in one of the places of assembly, into 
which any citizen might throw a shell or jiiece of tile, 
bearing the name of him whom they desired to exile, 
and if these shells amounted to six thousand, he was 
declared to be ostracised, and obliged to leave Attica 
for a certain term of years. 

All these precautions did not, however, prevent the 
democracy from suffering a great danger soon, after the 
first institution. Pisistratus, an able man, nmcli loved 
by the people, wounded himscllj, and then by pretending 
that his enemies had tried to murder him, persuaded 
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the citizens to give him a guard of soldiers bv x, i 
juenns he made bimsclf chief rder. Ho X 
hn...shc. , hut he returned m a splendid chaLracc 
l><m;d hyutaU hmulsome youn- mrl tl I T 
ftodaess Athene, Mho presented liim to L ^ 

--•■m-hng them to obey him as her favom-erseri'””'' 
J h(. more ignorant Athenians were deceive,! t 

pmiane trick, and received him ioyfuny ^ 

aher driven an-ay ae-iin bnt tvas soon 

«,.i i"Wif Lf ^o- 

fnl ruler, and i„ nef,.,i e. , -tie was a merci- 

.^■ard.-u eal!.-d die j ^-eautiful 

and 1 tuS mm P^osophers 

wiii.di could streimtheii the 10}"^°“*^°^ “ ^ exercises 

tnmscrihed. ^ P® collected and 

At his death, in KO7 ^ 

som, llippias and Hijparchrs two 

harshly, and the peoDlfbee? ’• g®t>-emed more 

young 1 M-e. 

whose fiimily had been insulted bv Anstogiton, 
liiimliT them at a festival} hm- 1 ^ I’esolved to 
Hipparchus. The two Ls’i‘=‘!in/ 
uud llippias reigned alone- but ^ 

«na<Ie him so cruel anrl J ^ ^^°ther’s death had 
hwcwM-oi^mid ^^^^^ Ws tyr-anny 

hy the Athenians ; he was ohh! f. 1 threatened 
--.vf, and afte-r seveiTvJmf r “ 

at tlie.-ourt of DuH^s ThT^.f”®’ “ 

tooK place in the year '.lo 't, tiiglit of Hippias 

rcstm-ed to Atlmns, and'statl,™ * democracy was 

roodius and Aristogiton, as tho^fv 

coimtrj. ’ ^ deliverers of tlieir 
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PAKT yi. OTHER GREEK STATES AND COLONIES. 

B.C. 1313-499. 

The sontliern peninsula of Greece was called the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or island of Pelops, from one of the ancient 
Kings of Mjcame, and it contained severid small states 
besides that of Laconia. 

North of tlie Isthmus of Corinth, and of Attica, lay 
the territory of Bceotia, where a ninnber of cities 
leagued together, and yearly elected as their governor 
a magistrate called the Bccotarch. The chief of these 
cities was Thebes, wliicb claimed to have been founded 
by Cadmus, one of tlic first settlers in Greece, "wbosc 
history is one of the wildest of the Greek legends, ife 
was said to have conic from Egypt in search of his 
sister Europa, whom Jupiter, in the form of a hull, had 
carried off to Crete. On arriving at the site of Thebes 
ho encountered a dragon, and having slain it, was in- 
structed to sow its teeth in the earth. The dragon’s 
teeth sprung up as fully armed warriors, who fought 
together till all were slain except five ; these assisted 
Cadmus in founding the city of Thebes, and were be.- 
lieved to be the ancestors of the chief citizens. Cadmus 
was the .grandfather of the hero-god, Dionysos, and 
was believed to have been changed into a serpent. 

CEdipus, the last King of Thebes, slew his father, 
without knowing liiin, and was banish od ; but he was 
attended in his old age and blindness by his faithful 
daughter Antigone. His tw-o sum killed each olhc'r, 
and the crimes and misfortunes of this unhajipy liouse 
were next to those of tiie family of Agamemnon, the 
favourite subject of the Greek poets. 

In historical time the government was, as has been 
said, elective. The Bmotians were de.spised by the 
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Other Greeks as being of dull intellect, although Pin- 
dar, one of the greatest of poets, was of their nation. 

Thessaly was the most northern Greek state ; and 
Epirus, Macedon, and JStoiia, which lay beyond it, 
were considered as barbarous. All the true Greeks did 
not, luavevcr, live within the narrow bounds of their 
own countr}^ ; many colonies had been sent out by all 
the cliief tribes, botii to the islands and to Asia. The 
A^loiians held tlie north-west of Asia Minor, and the 
lonians kid settled between the rivers H^mus and 
Mjnander, where the chief town was Ephesus, famed 
lor tlie splendid Temple of Artemis or Diana, which 
coiituined a Muck image of the goddess, said to have 
iallen from heaven. They had also many islands in 
the Ai!gean Sea, and those on the western aide of Greece, 
still called the Ionian Isles. « The Dorians had a few 
tomss to the south of Asia Minor, but their principal 
settlements were to the ivestward, in the island of Sicily, 
where stood their great city of Syracuse, with a num- 
ber of lesser towns around it. In italy there were so 
many Greeks, that the southern part was long called 
Magna Greek, or Greater Greece ; and here was the 
town of Sjbaris, so famed ibr its sloth and luxury, that 
the inhabitant were said to have killed their cocks 
ibr wakening diem too early in the morning. All the 
colonies kept up their connection with the parent state, 
and considered the glory and good of Greece as their 
o%vn. Homer himself w'as born cither in Asia Minor, 
or in oru; ol the isles, hut no less than seven places dis- 
puted the honour between them. 

After the conquest of Lydia, Cyrus subdued many 
of the coioni<‘s, and Darius Hystaspes followed up his 
successes, till the w'hole peninsula wuis under his power. 
He then made him^df maskr of several of the islands, 
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and formed designs for subduing Greece itself. In 
those he was much encouraged by Hippias, the tyrant 
who liad bikon refuge at his court, and who wislied to 
see his foU avenged upon Athens. The Queen Atossa 
wished for Athenian and Spartan slaves ; Dai-ius him- 
self had been much struck by the sight of a tall hand- 
some Greek girl, who was at once spinning, cariying 
a pitcher of water on her head, and leading a horse by 
the bridle ; and to his desire of conquest was added 
that of revenge, when he learnt that in 499 the lonians 
of Asia Minor, with the assistance of the Athenians, 
had risen against his officers, and had burnt the town 
of Sardis. 


CHAPTER V. 

PERSIAN INVASION OF GREECE. b.c. 490-4G5. 

PART I, MARATHOX. 490. 

In tlie year 490, Darius completed liis preparations 
against Greece, and sent forth a considerable fleet and 
army, under the command of the satraps Datis and 
Artaphernes. It was against Athens that their attacks 
were especially directed, and they therefore sailed for 
Attica, and under the direction of Hippias, landed in 
the Bay of Marathon, which was only separated by a 
ridge of hills from Athens itself 

The Athenians sent to ask aid from the surrounding 
states, but the Spartans did not arrive in time, and the 
only allies who came to their support, were a little band 
from the small state of Pliitaja. The Athenians were 
greatly outnumbered by the Persian host, but tln^y 
bravely prepared to meet the danger, and called out 
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Sill their fighting men. According to the laws, the 
anny was under ten generals, with equal rights, who 
caoli hud tlie command for one day; hut Aristides, 
hin.wiiig that a war thus carried on could not succeed, 
set the example of resigning his turn to Miltiades, the 
Tao^t aide among them, and persuaded the others to do 
thi* .vime. 

led Ids little nrmy across tlie hill, and 
in sight of tiio glittering ranks of the Persians, 
tirnwn up in a long linc^ stretching across the plain of 
iViMiitlion. llui batlh? wns very short. ^V^ithoiit g^iving 
tin* Per.'-ians imat to iise tlieir darts and javelins, the 
Afln-nians suddenly rusluHl upon them, and fought 
hauri to haiuL^ Jn the centre, the Athenians ^ZrQ 
hrohen, but their two wings were victorious, and then 
closing on the eneniy’s centre, totidly routed it. The 
Persians fled in utter confusion, only attempting to 
reach the ships ; but they were so closely pursued, that 
seven ships were seized by the Athenians, and there 
was an iminehse slaughter of the troops left on shore. 
Ihe rest of the tleet escaped, and rounding the bay, 
appeared about to make a descent on Athens, but 
Miltiades, hastily marching back, arrived as soon as 
they did, so tliat they could attempt-nothing, and sailed 
away to carry home the news of tlxeir defeat. 

There %verc gi-eat rejoicings at Athens, and Miltiad(‘s 
at first was held in great honour ; but he was not a man 
oi high <'haractcr, and he 'was soon suspected of double 
deuirng. He led an ex|>edition to con<|uer the Isle of 
Pan;:', and was there 'wounded and forced to retreat to 
Athens, where he was brought to trial for his w^mt of 
^^lir^es^ in conducting the enterprise, and was sentenced 
to du;. In consideration of his services, the penalty 
was tduinged into a fine of fifty talents, but ho was uu» 
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able to rai^e the sum, and was therefore thrown into 
prison, where he soon died of his wounds. 

The confidence of the Athenians was at this time 
divided I)et^veen two great men, Aristides and Themis- 
tocles. Aristides was called the Just, from his un- 
swerving upriglitness and unselfishness ; he was only 
desirous of the good of his country and her time honour 
and welfare, with scarcely a thought, in comparison, of 
his own wealth or advancement. Themistocles was 
more acute and clever ; he loved Athens much, but he 
served her chiefiy with a view to his own greatness and 
power, and he tried to win the favour of the people by 
presents and flatteries, instead of by uprightness and 
honourable conduct For a time these plans succeeded 
and when he found that Aristides stood in the way of 
his views, he was able to raise so strong a party against 
this just man, that they ostracised him, and sent him 
into exile. It is said that a freeman of Athens, coming 
in from the country, met Aristides, and not knowing 
him, and being unable to write, begged him to set 
down on his shell the name of the person whom he 
wished to ostracise. The name was that of Aristides 
himself, who, after writing it, only asked why this 
Aristides was to he exiled. “I cannot tell,” said the 
man; “for my part, I would only get rid of him be- 
cause I am tired of hearing him called the Just.” 

By votes given probably for no better reason, Aris- 
tides was sent into exile, while Themistocles became 
the most influential man in the Athenian state. 

It was at this time that ^schylus, the first great com- 
poser of tragedies, was living at Athens. At the feast 
of Dionysos or Bacchus, the wine god, it had always 
been customary to have songs and dances in honour of 
him, and speeches were made in the character of the 
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gods or heroes. These speeches became dialogues, and 
thus commenced the acting of tragedies founded on the 
!(‘gonds of early Greece. Some of those of JSschylus, 
which have been preserved to our time, contain some 
of the sublimest poetry ever composed, and show more 
than any other writings of the classic times, the dis- 
position of these early Greeks to seek for the unknown 
Kidcr of events. 


PART n. THEEMOPYLiE. B. C. 485-480. 

Tiie repulse at Marathon only made the Persians de- 
sirous of revenge, and Darius made great preparations 
ibr another invasion of Greece, but he died in the year 
485, before they were completed. lie is believed to be 
the king mentioned in the book of Ezra, who forbade 
the Samaritans to molest the Jews in the rebuilding of 
the Temple. 

He was succeeded by his son Kshayarsha, caJled by 
the Greeks, Xerxes. Daniel had predicted of him, 
“ The fourth (king after Cyrus) shall be far greater 
than they all, and by his strength through his nchp; to 
shall stir up all against the realm of Grecia.’* Thh 
ihnent of that prophecy is now to be shown, 

Xerxes prepared eagerly for the war. In the voyage 
round the coast (since the fleet never ventured directly 
across theJilgean Sea) vessels were often in danger 
from storms, while rounding the rocky promontoiv of 
Mount Athos, and Xerxes gave orders that a canal 
should bo cut between tiie mountain and the main land, 
wide enough to allow Ms sliips to pass. It is said that 
he sent a message to the mountain god, bidding him 
to put rocks or shmes in the way of the workmen, 
i.'.brrwj'it his mountain should be cut down and cast 
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into tlie sea. Xerxes also threw a magniJSceBt bridge 
across the Hellespont, a mile in length, formed of a 
double line of ships, lashed together, anchored down, 
and covei'cd by two causeways. When these works 
were injured by a storm, in his passion he caused the 
weaves to be beaten, and fetters to be thrown into them, 
•while the chief workmen were either put to death or 
scourged. 

He sat on a lofty throne to watch his army cross the 
bridge, while a scribe read to him the name of each 
nation ns it passed. Multitudes were there; the 10,000 
Persian infantry, called the Immortals, glittering with 
gold and silver ; the Assyrians with wooden clubs ; the 
Indians with cotton vests ; the Lydians armed in 
Greek fashion ; the Arab horsemen with their bows ; 
the Ethiopians, their dark skins painted half red and 
half white, and beaiing lances tipped with tlio horn of 
the antelope ; while in the open sea the most skilful 
Phoenician sailors were manceuvering the fleet in the 
light of the rising sun. As Xerxes looked on these 
hosts of living beings, he burst into tears at the thought 
that in a few short years not one of all these would 
remain alive ; but this was but the emotion of a mo- 
ment, nor did it cause him to spare one man from the 
fate to which his ambition was hurrying them. 

In the meantime the Greeks, encouraged by the 
victory of Marathon, had united to face tho danger, 
under the orders of a council which met at Corinih. 
The first post which they i^esolved to defend was Tlier- 
mopyljB, a naiTOW pass of Mount QEta, the only entrance 
to Greece on the land side, since the mountains beyond 
it were impassable ; and on the side towards the sea 
was a morass which could not be crossed. 

Leonidas, one of the Kings of Sparta, was charged 
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with His defence of Hiis post, with 300 of his own sub- 
jects and several bands from the other states. When 
tlie Persians arrived before the pass there they found 
the Spartans, some polishing their weapons, others 
climbing their long hair, as they always did before a 
buttle. Xerxes sent ordei’s to them to come and deliver 
up their arms, but Leonidas, true Spartan as he was, 
only returned for answer, Come and take them.” 

For three days the Fei*sians vainly attacked the gal- 
lant defenders of the pass. In so narrow a space but 
ivw could figlif at once, so that their numbers were of 
m> avail, and tlie sbivish troops of the Eastern despot 
were only scourged on to the assault to perish under 
the blows of the brave men who fought for their liomes 
and their children. Xerxes was full of rage and des-- 
pair I but at kst a traitor, one of the inhabitants of the 
eouniry, came in ^cret to his camp, and offered to 
guide his forces up a winding path which led over the 
mountain, so that the Spartans might be attacked on 
both sides at once. 

Early in the morning Hdings were brought to Leo- 
nidiJii that the path had been betrayed, and the enemy 
would soon be upon him. There was still time for 
retreat, but no Spartan ever turned his face from the 
foe, and Leonidas, with his own 300, and with 700 
Thespians w'ho would not forsake him, took leave of 
his allies, and rmnained devoted to certain death. On 
cmne the Persians, pouring at once from the fatal path, 
and from the camp in front, and in upon the brave 
thousand closed tfiat double tide, overwhelming them 
with darts, javelins, and clubs. Lcoriidas fell among 
the first ; his Spartos rushed to guard his corpse, and 
around it eveiy man of them was slain ; but not un- 
avenged, for there too fell whole piles of Persians, 
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heaped up in hosts around the brave devoted men, 
whose constancy has been honoured through cvoiy 

succeeding age. 

FAET III, DEFEAT OF XERXES. B. C. 480-465. 

When tlie tidings of the loss of Thermopjl^ arrived, 
the council at Corinth resolved to build a wall across 
the Isthmus, so as to defend the Peloponnesus, and 
leave the rest of Greece to its fate. Athens, thus dis- 
serted, sent to ask the oracle at Delphi, how it best 
might meet the coming danger. Hie answer was 
thus : “ The city is doomed to ruin, but a wooden wall 
shall shelter the citizens, and at Salamis shall women 
be made childless.” 

Some tliought that this meant that the citizens should 
take shelter in the Acropolis, which had once been 
guaided by a palisade of stakes; but Themistocles 
persuaded them that their wooden walls meant their 
ships, and that they were to escape in them ; and every 
Athenian therefore embarked, except a few who chose 
to trust to the Acropolis. The women were landed at 
^gina and Troezene ; and the men, with their ships, 
joined the rest of the Greek fleet at the Isle of Salamis. 

The land army of the Persians ruined and burnt 
Athens, and carried off the statues and other orna- 
ments, and the fleet proceeded to Salamis in such num- 
bers, that the courage of some of the Greeks began to 
fail, and they proposed to sail away before the Per- 
sians could enter the Gulf of Sunium. While they 
were deliberating, a knock wris heard at the door, and 
Ihemistocles was called to speak to a stranger. It 
pvas the banished Aristides, “ Themistocles,” said he, 

■Het llfi Sf.ill Krt -rnv-ala !■»«+ 1/a-f % ^ 
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nmj serve our comjtiy. I am come to say that you are 
waj?ling words in ilehating whether to leave Sdamis. 
We are encircled, ami can only escape by cutting a 
m’-ay through the enemy.” 

Xerxes’s fleet had, in fact, arrived, and so completely 
shut «|) the opening of the gulf, that Aristides had with 
dirticnity made his way through it by night to bring 
the tidings. Xerxes had caused a throne to be raised 
on the neighbouring hills in order that he might see 
tlie battle, but the sight was far otherwise from what 
he had expecte<L The Greeks made the first attack, 
and (piic'kly gained a complete victory, taking and 
sinking no less than 200 vessels, and dispersing the 
re.st. His loss w«i8 so great, that he became alarmed 
for his own safety, and hurried back to Persia as fast 
as he coiil4 loaving behind Mm a part of Ms fleet and 
army, under the satrap Mardonius. . 

After spending the winter in Tliessaly, Mardonius 
advfinced towards the south of Greece, but was met at 
PlatTa, slain, and his army routed by the Spartans, 
led by their king, Pausjinias, and the Athenians, mider 
Aristides. Here the Greeks, for the first time, saw 
and laughed to scorn the quantity of gold and jewels, 
the cushions, carpets, and eastern luxuries with, which 
the Persians encumbered their marches. The miserable 
remams of the invading army retreated throxigh Thes- 
Hiily and Thrace, and at last, after dreadful sufferings 
and heavy losses, returned to their own country. 

Tiie AlheniunH cmne back to their beloved city, 
which they rai?*i^d from its ruins in greater splendour 
than before. ''rhemistcKdes assisted much by his advice 
in restoring a?ul beautifying it ; but the citizens were 
hcf^oming mmsible of his dangerous ambition, and in 
the year 741 he was ostnicised. About the same time 
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Pausanias of Spaita, discoiitented with his own scanty 
and divided power, was found to be plotting to bring 
Xerxes to Greece. lie ded to a temple, whence the 
Spartans did not venture to remove him "’by force, but 
they shut up all the approaches, so that he was starved 
to death. Themistoeles was engaged in the same plot, 
and wiis obliged to fly to the country of the Molossi, 
on the coast of the Adriatic. Admetus, the king, was 
his enemy, but Themistoeles, nevertheless, entei'cd his 
house, and sat down on the heai-th among the house- 
hold gods, and holding the king’s little son between his 
knees, asked protection, which, claimed in this manner, 
could not be refused. 

He afterwards escaped to Persia, w^here the kin^r 
received him with favour, and listened eagerly to the 
plans which he was base enough to pi'opose for the con- 
quest of Greece. Honours were lavished on him, and 
he lived in the midst of wealth and magnificence; but 
he felt himself all the time a miserable, traitorous exile, 
and at length put an end to his own life by poison. 

Far otherwise was it with Aristides the Just, who 
had so differently borne the iH-wiU of Ms feHow-citizens. 
He lived to convince them of their injustice by his 
own generosity, and returning to his own home, aided 
by his steady uprightness in establishing the greatness 
of his country. He there closed his life, after a peace- 
ful and honoured old age, having shown how pure and 
steadfast might be tbe life of one who really strove to 
be a law unto himself, 

Xerxes died in 465, and was succeeded by his son 
Artaxerxes, called Longimaiius, or Long-ai*med. Both 
these kings ai'e called in the Bible Ahasuerus ; and one 
or other of them was the husband of Esther, but it is 
not certain whether it was the father or the son. From 
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tliis time there is little worthy of note in the history of 
the Persian kings, iis tlieir vigour died away in the 
effeminacy of their palaces ; and the monstrous cruel- 
ties to which they were impelled by their unrestrained 
passions became more frightful, till they were ripe for 
vengcimce, and their empire was desti^oyed. Hence- 
forth, therefore, we shall find the tide of invasion flow- 
ing hack again, till, instead of a Persian monarch at 
Athens, we And a Greek prince at Babylon. 


ClIAPTEE VI 

THE GEEEK STATES, b.c. 48^61. 

^PAEt'L, wm Tmmmmmim war. b.c. 4B1-404. 

TiiB Greeks, as has been shown in the history of the 
Persian invasion, were almost unconquerable when 
united ; but divided as they were into a number of little 
Slates, and these again rent by party factions, without 
any one head to guide, any one principle to be obeyed, 
they wasted &eir powers in dissensions, did nothing 
worthy of their great talents, and at length were re- 
duced to subjection. 

The period immediately succeeding the retreat of 
Xerxes was the brightest in Athenian history. The 
three great tragedians, iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, tiien composed their works. Herodotus had just 
completed his history, Thucydides wds commencing his, 
I ludias was caning his exquisite sculptures, and Peri- 
cles, one of the most able men that ever lived, was the 
director of public affaira He was indeed ambitious,, 
but he had a true love for his own city and for Greece,^ 
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and so well was he able to win and keep the hearts of 
the Athenians, that he directed their councils, with 
little intermission, for forty years. 

A jealousy had long been glowing up between Athens 
and Sparta, and it was only the wise forbearance of 
Aristides, and other Athenians of like wisdom, that had 
prevented a struggle for the chief power. In 432, liow- 
ever, a quarrel arose between Corinth and the Isle of 
Corcyra, one of the Ionian isles, now called Corfu. The 
Spartans took the part of the city, and Pericles induced 
the Athenians to take up the cause of the island. 

The contest thus commenced, and known in history fis 
the Peloponnesian war, lasted twenty-seven years; but 
Pericles did not live to see the ruin it occasioned. A 
dreadful plague broke out at Athens, where it raged for 
two years ; and not only the houses, hut the streets and 
temples, were filled with dead Pericles lost all his 
family, and at length feU sick himself, and died after 
lingering longer than usual A little before his death, 
some of his friends were gathered round his couch. 
They were recounting his great deeds, his victories, 
and the benefits he had conferred upon Athens, adorn- 
ing her with buildings to such an extent, that it was 
said that he found her of brick, and left her of marble. 
Pericles exerted his failing strength to tell them that 
they had forgotten what he considered as his chief 
glory, namely, that he had never caused any Athenian 
to put on mourning ; meaning that in all his struggles 
for power he had always spared his rivals. 

There was no one of equal merit to supply his place. 
His young ward, Alcibiades, was not his inferior in 
talent, but too vain, haughty, and unstable, to keep the 
confidence of the people. Alcibiades early lost his 
father, and being very rich, had always been sur- 
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rounded by flatterers, who did much to spoil his really 
noble character. He loved virtue, and would some- 
times be a most earnest pupil of the gi-eat philosopher 
Socrates ; but, on the other hand, he so loved pleasure, 
that next he would be the foremost in some mad frolic 
of the dissolute youth of Athens ; but evcrjrvvhere his 
vanity was conspicuous. His personal beauty was 
great, and in the city his dress was costly and studied ; 
while in the camp his arms were veiy rich, his helmet 
gilded, and his shield adorned with gold and ivory. 
Wherever he was in comimmd the Athenians triumphed ; 
but his imprudent conduct at home raised up many 
enemies against him. The most importimt attempt 
made by the Athenixins in the course of the war was 
U|Km Syracuse, the Dorian colony in Sicily; aifd the 
army sent on this expedition was placed under the 
commaad of Aielbiades, Kiciaa, a good and brave old 
man, and a third general of less note. Just before his 
departure, the busts of Hermes, which were placed at 
regular intervals on the roads of Attica, so as to mark 
the disUmce, were one morning found to be defaced and 
injured. It was probably the work of some drunken 
revellers, and there is little reason to think that Alci- 
Hades was concerned in it; but after he had sailed for 
Syracuse, his enemies stirred up the people to believe 
that he had been guilty of this profanity, and that it 
lurther showed that he had designs against the state. 

llnrciusonahie m tlie charge was, the rage of the 
Athenians was excited to a great degree; they seized 
his pro|H-rty, condemned him to deatli, and called upon 
the priests and priestesses to curse Mm. One priestess 
Hone refused, saying that her office was blc^ing, not 
cursing ; and Alcibiades was obliged to leave the army 
in Sicily, where he had been greatly distinguishing 
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liiinselfy aad going to Sparta, made friends with the 
eneinies of liis conntiy. 

In Ins absence, the Athenians in Sicily met -with 
nothing hut disaster under Kieias, whose talent was not 
equal to the occasion. Their feet was at length totally 
defeated by the Spartans in a great sea-fight before 
Syracuse. This was tlieir ruin ; the land army was 
left without means of returning home, and after a vaiix 
straggle were made piisoners. ISiicias was put to death, 
and the other captives cruelly allowed to perish from 
neglect. Some few Athenians who escaped wandered 
about defenceless and half-starved ; and it is said that 
some of thorn owed their maintenance to the poetry of 
tlie tragedian Euripides, in which the Sicilian Greeks 
so delighted, that they afforded food and shelter to 
those who cotild repeat passages from his plays. 

The Persians, perceiving how much advantage they 
might gain by the dissensions among the Greeks, gave 
their aid to the weaker party, in order to prejudice the 
stronger ; and the Spartans were not ashamed to receive 
money from Cyrus, second son of King Darius Nothus, 
and at that time Satrap of Lydia. They thus gained 
several advantages over the Athenians, who were at 
length obliged to invite Alcibiades to return, and re- 
ceived him with %igh honours. He won three battles 
for them, but still without removing the general dislike 
and mistrust ; and he was at length again obliged to 
leave Athens, and betake himself, with some armed 
followers, to a rocky stronghold in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, where he became an unwilling witness of the 
ruin of his countiy. 

The Athenians were still muclr stronger by sea than 
their enemies ; and their fleet of 180 ships pursued that 
of Spaaia, under Lysander, as far as the Hellespont, 
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wliere tlie Spartans drew up tlieir vessels at the mouth 
of a little stream called ^gospotaraos, or the Goafs 
Eiver. The Athenians came up to offer them battle ; 
but as they did not move from their position, rowed 
back agjiin to a little distance, and then leaving their 
vessels, dis|>crscd through the neighbouring country in 
search of food or plunder. For five days this was 
repeated, the Athtaiians offering battle eveiy morning, 
and landing every afternoon. Alcibiades, from his 
mountain fortress, perceived the danger of their thus 
h?aving the ships unguarded, and came down to warn 
them, but the generals bade him remember he was no 
longer their lender, and he wfis obliged to withdraw. 
Their My was soon punished. On the sixth day, 
as soon as all had left there galleys, Lysander with his 
whole fieet cam© suddenly upon them. Only bight ships 
were manned, and with Conon, one of the generals, 
sailed to Cyprus, and there remained, sending one ship 
to cany the tidings to Athens, where he himself could 
not bear to show Ms face. All the rest fell into the 
hands of the Spartans; and all the crews, who were 
scattered about the peninsula, were made prisoners, 
and cruelly massacred, Lysander setting the example 
by killing the chief general with his own hand. 

The strength of Athens was so broken by this dis- 
aster, that the Spartans gained possession of the city 
after a short siege. They threw down the walls, burnt 
the remaining galleys, destroyed the fortifications of the 
1 incus, and even took away the old form of government, 
esUibhshing, instead of the nine archons, a council of 
tlurty, calltHi by the unfortunate Athenians the Thirty 
Tyrants, who were so cruel, that more blood was shed 
by them in eight monais than all the twenty-seven 
years of the Felojxmnesiaii war had cost Athens. 
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During the rule of the Thirty T3rrants, Alcibiades was 
murdered in Phrygia, and it is thought at their instiga- 
tion. His assfissins set fire to his house, and not daring 
to come within reach of his sword, overwhelmed him with 
a shower of darts, and thus put an end to a melancholy 
life of wasted talents and disappointed, hopes. Many 
of the noblest Athenians were banished by the Thirty ; 
others left the city, unable to endure their rule ; and all 
these uniting, entered Athens by force of arms, expelled 
the tyrants, and restored the constitution of Solon. 

There was now a desire among the citizens to resume 
the old habits and ways of thought in which the great 
men of their fathers’ times had been trained up, hoping 
thus to recover the superiority which they had lost; 
and in their wish to revive the spirit of former times, 
they turned in anger on the man who, as they thought, 
wished to lead them into other parts. 

This man was Socrates, the best of heathen philo- 
sophers — scarcely indeed to be called a heathen, so' 
nearly had his pure life, and his obedience to the feeble 
light vouchsafed him, brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He believed that there was one Great Being, 
ruler of all, Who loved virtue, protected the good, and 
gave each man a voice within himself, which would 
guide him aright if he would but listen to its dictates. 
He dwelt but little on the multitude of superstitions 
around him, for though his better sense revolted at 
them, they were the faith in which he had been brought 
up ; and he had too much reverence to indulge in ques- 
tioning unbelief. He said a man’s life was not long 
enough to inquire into his own nature and into that of 
the great God ; and so he lived, engaged in one constant 
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Struggle after the beams of a brighter light, acting in 
eveiy instance by the rules of virtue, daily teaching in 
the porticos and temples, and striving to raise and refine 
the minds of his fellovr-citizens. 

He had fought with great honour for his country, 
and had once saved the life of his pupil, Alcibiades, by 
carr}'mg him out of the battle when severely wounded ; 
but unfortunately one of the Thirty had once been his 
pupil, which ott^a^oned an^ idea among the Athenians 
that he approved their measures. A dislike of him 
tlius arose: the comic j>oet, Aristophanes, held him up 
to ridicule in a comedy, where he was represented as 
tea(‘hing young men k) disobey their fathers j and he wfis 
at length brought to trad, and condemned to die as a 
corrupter of youth, and setter forth of a new worship. 

In the space between Ms sentence and execution, ho 
applied himself to console Ms friaids. One of them 
lamented that he should be put to death an innocent man. 
“ What I” said he, would you have me die guilty f ” 
Tliey arranged all the means of his escape, but he wmnld 
not consent, because he would not break the laws, only 
asking, with a smile, if they had found any place out 
of Attica where people did not die. Above all, as his 
death came nearer, so the conviction came more strongly 
upon him that life was beyond it. It was his outer case, 
he said, and not Socrates that was to perish; and he 
warned his friends again and again that the soul would 
carry nothing with it save its good or bad deeds, for 
w’hich it would be requited with happiness Or misery. 

Hemlock had been appointed as the means of his 
death; and tvhen the draught was brought him, he 
received it with calmness, and lying down on his bed, 
drew his last breath in peace, while Ms spirit went to 
have all its doubts set at rest for ever. 
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His philosophy was in great part carried out by hia 
pupil, Plato, many of whose works have come down to 
the present day, but who never seems to have eqmdled 
his mjister. 

It may be as well to mention here the principle 
systems of philosophy that were current among the 
Greeks. The earliest was that of Pythagonis, who 
lived about the year GOO, and whose real history is lost. 
The most remarkable part of his belief was, that the 
soul, instead of dying, animated the bodies of diiforcmt 
animals in siicceasiom The practice he inculcated was 
a life of self-command, truthfulness, and uprightness; 
and it was this principle that led most of the better 
Greeks to their noble actions. 

In after days there were the Stoics, so called from 
their teaching in porticos, called in Greek stoa. They 
taught a stern disregard for the ills of life, m what must 
soon be at an end : while, on the other hand, the disciples 
of Epicurus held that the goils did not concern them- 
selves about the actions of men, and that as life is shoit, 
it should be enjoyed as much as possible; and thus, ac- 
cording as their minds were base or refined, they sought 
their pleasures in low or high pursuits. “ Let us crown 
ourselves with rose-buds before they are withered,’^ 
might well have been the motto of an Epicurian. In 
the disputes of these dilFcrent schools of philosophy, the 
Athenians found their chief interest and amusement 
during the decay of their city, while their chief desire 
was daily “ to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

FAHTIII. RETREAT OF THE TEH TIIOXJSAHH. B.C. 401*-4()0. 

The son of Xerxes, ArtaxerxeS Longimantis, or the 
Long-armed, called in Persia A^disheer Dirazdust, died 
in 424, and was succeeded by barius Kothus, who, at 
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hls deatli, left two sonsj Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
Cjrus, Governor of Sardis. 

CjTus, having been bom after bis father was king, 
imagined that he had a better right to the throne than 
his elder brother, and soon after his father^s death re- 
solved to seize the crown. He collected all the troops 
he could obtain at Sardis, and wrote to Lysander at 
S])art{i, desiring him to raise for him a body of Greeks, 
with whose help, as he pretended, he wished to subdue 
the revolted province of*Pisidia. 

About 11,000 Greeks, under the command of a Spar- 
tan, named Clearclius, accepted the invitation, joined 
Cyrus at Sardis, and had marched with him as ftir as 
Tarsus before they learnt that his real design was 
against his brother. At first they refused to proceed ; 
hut Cyrus inducetl them to accompany him, and led 
them across the Euphrates without meeting an enemy. 
At Cunaxa, about seventy-five miles further, they en- 
countered Artaxerxes at the head of 111 his forces, and 
a battle took place, in which, as usual, the Greeks 
easily overcame the barbarians, but Cyrus fell in a 
combat hand to hand with his brother. It is uncertain 
whether Artaxerxes himself killed him, but he was so 
bent on having what he thought the credit of having 
done so, that he put to death two of his servants for 
laying claim to it. 

Tlie anny of Cyrms, thus left in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, began at first to enter into negocia- 
tions with Artaxerxes, who, by pretending that he 
would allow the Greeks to return home another way, 
induced them to cross the Tigris on a bridge of boats, 
thus placing a second great river between them and 
Greece. Hero, however, they became convinced that 
the Persians of Cyruses army were betrapng them to 
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Artaxerxca, ajid stood upon their guard ; but at their 
encampment^ on the banks of the river Zab, Clcarohus 
and the other chief otficcrs having gone imprudentij to 
the tent of one of the satraps, were all seized, some 
iimnediately put to death, and others reserved for 
torture at the Persian court. 

Their enemies doubtless expected that the soldiers 
would fall an casj prey to them, but they little knew the 
temper of the Greeks. An Athenian, named Xenophon, 
once a pupil of Socrates, rose up to cheer the spirits of 
]iis countrymen. If they were to die,” said he, “ they 
should at least dio like men, and there was no need to 
despond. If the Tigris was here too wade to be crossed, 
why not trace it opwards, till it dwindled to a rivulet 

All were encouraged by his bold counsel; and ifow 
commenced tlie famous retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, so noted for unshaken courage, endur«ance, 
and discipline, ia circumstances where most armies 
would have lost hope, given way, dispersed, and thus 
have been ruined. The enemy’s horse hovered on 
their skirts, and pursued them along the banks of the 
river ; then they were harassed by the barbarous tribes 
of the mountains ; and w^hen they entered upon the 
mountains of Ariuenia, their sufferings from cold and 
hunger were dreadful- They had to struggle through 
snow six feet deep, wliere many lost their toes and 
fingers from the frost, and their eyesight from tlie glare 
of the snow ; while the natives attacked them, and they 
had neither guides nor provisions. Still they kept up 
a bold and hopeful spirit ; and at last, as they were 
ascending a nioiiutain named Theche, Xenophon, who 
was in the rear, perceived that the van had stoppe-d, 
and as he rode forward to learn the cause, was greeted 
by a loud and joyful shout, “The sea! the sea!” 
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There laj glittering in the distance the Euxine, a 
branch of the same sea whose waves dashed and foamed 
in the gulfs and bays of their own homes, whose waters 
eveij Greek might well hail as the friend of his child- 
hood. Loud were their cries of joy as they wept, 
embraced each otlier, gazed upon the bright waters, and 
finally heaped up a pile of stones to mark this happy 
spot, and emvned it witli their best offerings. 

Their worst troubles were now over ; and Xenophon 
at length arrived at the Greek city of Byzantium, with 
no less than 8,000 still remaining of the army, which 
lie had conducted through so immense a tract of the 
enemy’s countiy. This expedition proved to the Greeks 
how weak the unwiekliy Persian empire was at its 
hea^ and how easily its best forces might be overcome. 

Xenophon wrote an account of Ms retreat, together 
with several other w’orks ; and he is the chief Mstorian 
of this period whose works still remain. 

PAET IV. THEBAN SUPREMACY. B. C. 394-362. 

An attempt was made against Persia in 394 by Agesi- 
laus, King of Sparta, who was invited by the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor to attempt their deliverance. 
Agesikus was small in stature, and lame from his 
childhood ; but he was one of the ablest commanders 
Sparta ever produced, and a very strict observer of the 
discipline of Lycurgus. A Persian satrap, who was 
invited to a conference with him, was much surprised to 
find him very plainly dressed, sitting on the ground, eat- 
ing dry bn'iitl mid vegetables ; and the son of the satrap 
m admired his simplicity tmd the straight-forwai-dness of 
his answei^ that he lingered behind his father, begged for 
tbe king’s friendship, and exchanged swords with him. 
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Agesilaus liad gained several successes in Asia during 
the two years he remained there, but th^e were ren- 
dered fruitless by a league which was at that time 
forming against his own country. 

Conon, that single general who had escaped from 
iEgospotamos, went to the Tersian satrap, and by re- 
presenting to him that the safety of Asia would be best 
secured by raising up enemies against Sparta at home, 
obtained from Mm a sum of money suflicient to restore 
the wails of Athens ; and returning home, obtained the 
help of the Thebans, built up the fortifications, and 
enabled Athens once more to lift up her head. 

Thebes, which had of late become very powerful, 
was at the head of the league against Sparta; but the 
allies were all defeated at Coronea by Agesilaus, and 
the Spartans foilorvved up tlieir success by persecuting 
all the lesser towns depending on Thebes, and at hist by 
treacherously seizing the Cadmea, or citadal, and putting 
in a garrison, which w'as much dreaded by the citizens. 

The two greatest men then living in Greece were 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, two Thebans, who had 
saved each others’ lives in battle, and had since been 
united by the most generous fiiendship. Pelopidas, who 
was rich, while Epaminondas was poor, used to say that 
Epaminondas was the only man whom his friend did not 
entreat him to assist with his wealth ; and Epaminondas, 
when his enemies gave him offices in the state which 
were considered as the meanest, was said to ennoble 
them by his wise and complete performance of them. 

Pelopidas formed a plot for introducing forces into 
the city in secret, and surprising the Spartan ganison ; 
but as it involved a disbonourable stratagem, Epami- 
nondas, who would hot speaJk an, untrue word even in 
jest, did not choose to have anything to do with it. By 
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the lM*lp of more unscniimlous persons, the plan, liow- 
ever, succeeded. The Bi^rtan garrison were invited to 
a Iwist, where the Theban conspirators meeting them 
in the disguise of revellers and of women, slew them, 
and regjiincd possession ol the Cadniea. 

Iliebes was again free, and Epaminondas, taking the 
command of tlic army, routed the Spaiiians at Leuctra, 
under their other king, Cieombrotus; and while all 
around were i>raising him for his mdoiy, said that his 
chiei* pletisiire was in thinking how happy it would 
make his iather and mother. From that time Thebes 
beeniae the ruling city; and as long as he was at the 
head of allairs, luT nuiasures were wise, just, and pros- 
perous, but. hi^r greatness histed no longer than his life. 

In a dispute arose respecting Mantiilea, in Arca- 
dia; and before its w'ails a battle was fought between 
the Spartans and Thebans, where Epaminondas gained 
the victory, but early in the day his breast was pierced 
with a iaveiiru He was carried out of the battle to a 
little hill, -^vhere his hrst (juestion was, whether his 
shii'id was stile : and when it was shown to him, he 
allowed his wound to be examined. Tlie weapon still 
remained in the wound, and it was thought that when 
it wUvS extratded, the excessive bleeding would probably 
cause his death, llis attendants stood weeping round, 
without resolution to attempt to draw it out; but he, 
nanainiiig etdm and patient, waited only to hear tliat 
the victory was gained, and tlien grasping the shaft, 
drew it out hiu.st’lf with a firm hand, and died in a 
few mimtts E-, h aving behind him a character which is 
a rcproolTo many who enjoy a clearer light. 

Ihe next year, Agesiluus, though ciglity years old, led 
iMi expedition against the Fersian jiower in i^^gypt, and 
there ww attacked witii an ilha^ss, of which he died. 
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THE MACEDONrAX EMiTllE. b.c. 350-33^. 

PART r. PITTLIP OF MACEI>OX. B.C- 350-330. 

After tlic Battle of Mantinca, the struggle continue . 1 
between the Greek cities, and Athens at length re- 
gained tlie first place ; but in the meantime Macedonia., 
that 2 iorthern kingdom which had hitherto been deeimHi 
almost barbarous, was acquiring a power daiig(‘roiis to 
them all. The reigning monarch -was Philip, who had 
succeeded to the crown in 350, after a long exile, spent 
for the most part at Thebes, where he had Icjinit the 
arts of war and policy from the exatnple of Epaininon- 
das. Ho was very desmous of being considered as a 
Greek; invited distinguished men to lis court ; and 
ordered public rejoicings in his kingdom when his 
chariots had won the prize at the Olympian games. 
He was very clever, and cared little about the justice 
and honour of the means by which he attained his ends, 
which were to hold in subjection all the rest of Greece, 
and to conquer Persia. In the first design he succeeded ; 
for the latter he only prepared the way for his son. 
He had both to form his officers and his array. The 
first he attempted by bringing the young nobles to his 
courts, and there inbtructing them ; and in the last 
he succeeded in a remarkable manner. The chief 
strength of the array, as he constituted it, was in the 
phalanx, a body of G,0()0 foot-soidiers, fully armed in 
the Greek fashion, with spears twenty-four feet long. 
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■\Tlien drawn up in order of battle, the four front ranks 
luild their spears pointing outwards, and stood at such 
a space apart, that the foremost line had four spear 
points between each man and the enemy ; or on occa- 
sion they marched with their shields touching, so as to 
form an almost impenetrable wall. 

As soon as Philip’s designs against Greece were 
apparent, a strong spirit of resistance showed itself, and 
chiefly at Athens, where the great orator, Demosthenes, 
ne.ver ceased to rouse his countrymen to maintain their 
frecilonu Demosthenes had trained himself in eloquence 
urnler gr<;‘at difficulties ; he naturally either stammered, 
or had an iiidistinct pronunciation — ^a defect which ho 
cured l)y speaking with pebbles in his mouth ; and he 
U8e<l to rehearse his speeches to tlic roaring seji, in 
order to nerve himself against the chunours of a tumul- 
tuous assembly. He so far succeeded, that he often 
swayed the minds of the Athenians ; his name stands 
as the first of <|jators ; and his Philippics, as his dis- 
courses against Philip are called, are considered as 
models of rhetoric. 

At Cheroiuea, in 338, a battle was fought by Philip 
against the allied forces of the Athenians and Thebans. 
At one time the Athenians gained some advantage ; but 
they used it so ill, that Philip, calling out to his troops, 
“ They do not know how to conquer V* made a sudden 
<‘h;jrge, and routed them with great slaughter. Tlie 
IhUtir of ('Iicroniea was the end of the independence of 
(jrcffc**, wliicii from that time forward became subject 
to Mact^don, in spite of its many struggles to shake off 
the yoke, and recover the liberty which had been lost 
for want of a fain, united, settled government. 

llie King of Macedon next commen<‘ed his arrange- 
ments for his other favourite scheme — the invasion of 
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Asia; but in tlie year 336, in the midst of the feasts in 
honour of his daughter’s marriage, he was murdered by 
a young Macedonian noble, who was slain in the first 
anger of the surrounding guards, without having time 
to disclose the motive of his crime. 


PART II. AL15XANDEB IN ASIA MINOR. B. C. 334“333. 

Alexander, son of Philip and his Epirot queen Olym- 
pias, was twenty years of ago when he came to the 
tlirone. On the night of his birth the great temple 
at Ephesus was burnt to the ground by a manaiamed 
Erostratus, in the foolish desire of making himself 
notorious ; and this Alexander liked to consider as an 
omen that he should himself kindle a flame in Asia, 

He traced his descent by his father’s side fi’om Her- 
cules, and by his mother’s from Achilles ; and through- 
out his boyhood he seems to have lived in a world of 
the old Greek poetry, sleeping with- Homer’s works 
under his pillow, and dreaming of deeds in which he 
should rival the fame of the victors of Troy. He was 
placed under the care of Aristotle, the great philoso- 
pher of Stagira, to whom, when Philip had written to 
announce Alexander’s birth, he had said that he knew 
not whether most to rejoice at having a son, or that his 
son would have such a teacher as Aristotle. 

From hun the young Alexander learnt to think 
deeply, to resolve firmly, and devise plans of govern- 
ment ; by others he was instructed in all the graceful 
accomplishments of the Greeks ; and under his father 
he was trained to act promptly. At fourteen he tamed 
the noble horse Bucephalus, which no one else dared 
to mount ; two years later he rescued his father in a 
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When drawn up in order of battle, the four front ranks 
heiii their spears pointing outwards, and stood at such 
a space apart, that the foremost Hne had four spear 
|>ointe between each man and the enemy; or on occa- 
sion they marohed with their shields touching, so as to 
form an almost impenetrable widl. 

As soon as Philip’s designs ^ against Greece were 
apparent, a strong spirit of resistance showed itself, and 
chiefly at Atluais, where the great orator, Demosthenes, 
never ceased to rouse his countrymen to maintain their 
iVctMlom. 1 )einosthenes had trained himself in eloquence 
under great diOhmlties; he naturally cither stammered, 
or had an indistiiict ])ronuuciation— a defect which he 
cnired by speaking with pebbles in his mouth. ; and he 
used to rehearse " iiis speeches to the roaring scti, in 
order to nerve himself against the clamours of a tumul- 
tuous asscsmbly* He so far succeeded, that he often 
swayed the minds of the Athenians ; Ms name stonds 
as the first of orators; and his Philippics, as his dis- 
courses -iigainsF Philip are called, are considered as 
models of rhetoric. 

At Clieronma, in 3S8, a battle was fought by Philip 
against the allied forces of the Athenians and Thebans. 
At one time the Athenians gaiiied some advantage ; but 
they listed it so ill, that Philip, calling out to his troops, 

Th« Y do not know how to conquer V’ made a sudden 
iind rouhsd them with great slaiightei'. The 
Ifattlr of (’heroiia'a was the end of the independence of 
i .i n‘'*etN which from that time fonvard became subject 
to ]\laccdon, in spite of its many struggles to shake off 
, the yok<‘, ami recover the liberty -which had been lost 
for wmit of a firm, united, settled government. 

The King of Macedon next commenced his arrange- 
ments for his other iavourite scheme — the invasion of 
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Asia; but in tlic year 836, in the midst of the feasts in 
honour of his daughter’s marriage, he was murdered by 
a young Macedonian noble, who was slain in the first 
anger of the surrounding guards, without having time 
to disclose the motive of his crime. 


PART n. ALEXANDER IN ASIA MINOR. B. C. 834-833. 

Alexander, son of Philip and his Epirot queen Olym- 
pias, was twenty years of age •when he came to the 
tlirone. On the night of his birth the great temple 
at Ephesus was burnt to the ground by a man .named 
Erostratus, in the foolish desire of making himself 
notorious ; and this Alexander liked to consider as an 
omen that he should himself kindle a flame in Asia. 

He traced his descent by liis father’s side from Her- 
cules, and by his mother’s from Achilles ; and through- 
out Ms boyhood he seems to have lived in a world of 
the old G-reek poetry, sleeping mth« Plomer’s works 
under Ms pillow, and dreaming of deeds in which he 
should rival the fame of the victors of Troy. He was 
placed under the care of Aristotle, the great philoso- 
pher of Stagira, to whom, when Philip had written to 
announce Alexander’s birth, lie had said that he knew 
not whether most to rejoice at having a son, or that his 
son would. have such a teacher as Aristotle. 

From Mm the young Alexander learnt to think 
deeply, to resolve firmly, and devise plans of govern- 
ment ; by others he was instructed in all the graceful 
accomplishments of the Greeks ; and under his father 
he was trained to act promx>tly. At fourteen he tamed 
the noble horse Bucephalus, which no one else dared 
to mount; two years later he rescued his father in a 
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iRittle with the Seytliians, iiiicl he comma-nclcd the 
i’iiYahy at Clieronaja ; Init lie was so young at the time 
of liis accession, that the Greeks thought they had 
nothing to fear from him. 

There were veryamgenerous rejoicings at Athens at 
llie murder of Philip, Demosthenes, though he had 
just lost a daughter, crowned himself with a wreath of 
Jlowers, and came with great tokens of joy to Yinn ounce 
it to the Athenians so soon after the event, as almost 
to excite a suspicion that he must Iiave been concerned 
in the crime. But they ibund that their joy was un- 
ibiiuded ; for m> sooner did Thebes take up arms, than 
.illexander marched against it, (h^stroyed the walls, 
kiiled rnuny of the citizens, and blotted it out from the 
liuraber of Greek cities. The other states did not dare 
to make any further opposition, and he was thus at 
leisure to prepiyre for the invasion of Persia. 

Leaving Antipater as Governor of Macedon, he set 
out in the spring of 634, at the head of 30,000 infantry 
and 4,500 cavalry, and liade farewmll to the native land 
wdiich he was never to see again. He crossed the 
Hellespont, and was the iirst man to leap on Asiatic 
ground ; then, while his forces were landing, he went 
to visit the spot w^Mch had so long been the object of 
his dreams— the village which marked the site of Troy. 
He offered a sacrifice at the tomb of Achilles ; hung up 
his owm shield in the temple ; and took down one which 
was said to be a relic of the Greek conquerors, intend- 
ing to have it always home before him in battle. 

His march was at first towards' the east, along the 
shore of the , Hellespont, until at the Granicus he 
met the Persians dniwn up on the oiler bank of the 
river, under the command of the sateip Memnon. 
Alexander himseff, at the head of his cavalry, cixarged 
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tlirougli tlie midst of the rapid stream, won the landing- 
place, and followed by the phalanx, quickly gained a 
complete victory. 

All the neighbouring country fell into Ms hands; and 
after taking possession of it, he changed his course, 
marching along the shores of the JEgean, and taking all 
the towns. It was his first object to cut the Persians 
off from their seaports, and thus deprive them of the 
use of their fleet, which was so superior to his own, 
that he never ventured on one sea-fight. 

This march round the western and southern coasts 
of Asia Minor, together with an expedition into tlie 
interior, occupied a year; and in the early pai*t of the 
summer he arrived at Tarsus, in Cilicia. Here, on 
entering the city, overwhelmed with heat and fatigue, 
he bathed in the cold waters of the Cydnus, and the 
chill brought on a violent fever, which nearly cost 
him his life. A letter was sent to warn him that his 
physician, Philip, had been bribed by the Persian king 
to poison him. While he was reading it the physician 
himself brought him a draught of medicine ; the king 
put the letter into his hand, took the cup, and drank it 
oiF, even before Philip could profess Ms innocence. In 
three days’ time, he was again able to appear at the 
head of his troops, and not before he was needed, for 
the enemy’s army was near at hand, under King Darius 
Codomanus himself. 

The Persians advanced in great state. First came 
a number of persons bearing silver altars, on which 
burnt the sacred fire ; then followed the Magi, and SG5 
youths robed in scarlet, in honour of the days of the 
year. Next came the chariot and horses of the Sun, 
with their attendants, and afterwards the army itself, 
the Immortal Band, with gold-handled lances, white 
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robes, and jewelled corslets, and a bost of others of less 
note, all far more fit for show than for battle. Darius 
himself, arrayed in pui-pIe robes and glittering -with 
jewels, was in the midst, in a chariot covered with gold 
omaraents ; and with him came his mother, Sisjgambis, 
his principal wife, his daughters, a number of other 
ladies, and a multitude of slaves. This unwieldy and 
useless host took up their position on the hilly .ground 
above the city of Issus, where they were so entangled 
among the rocks, tliat tlieir numbers were of little profit 
to them; am! it "was an easy victoiy ibr the Macedonians. 
JSo sooner did Darius see that the day was against him, 
tfmn he turned his ciiariot and fled, leaving his family 
to fall into the hands of the conqueror, whilst he him- 
self hastened to Babylon to collect another aimy. 

Alexander tar^ted the mother, wife, and children of 
Darius, with grmi kindness and courtesy, sending an 
officer to assure them of his protection, and going the 
next morning to visit them, accompanied by his friend, 
Hc‘plnestion, a young man of Ms own age. Alexander, 
though of beautiful and noble countenance, and well 
formed for strength and activity, was rather short in 
stature, and as his dress w^as very simple, Sisygambis 
mistook Hephiestion for the King of Macedon, and 
threw herself on the ground before him ; and she was 
greatly confused and distressed when she discovered 
her (’rror ; but Alexander said, as he raised her, “You 
W(‘re not deceived, for he is Alexander’s other self.” 
He gave her the name of motlier, never sat down in 
her jjresence except at her request, and showed in 
every point a respect and courtesy such as she had 
probably never before received from the Asiatic princes, 
who always held women in contempt. 
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PART III. CONQUEST OP PALESTINE ANO EGYPT. 

B.c. 834-332. 

Pursuing liis intention of first destroying the naval 
power of the Persian empire, Alexander next entered 
Pho3nieia, and readily received the submission of Zidon; 
hut Tyre refused to admit him within the walls. New 
Tyre, "which was built after the seventy years’ desolation 
which followed the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, stood 
upon an island about half a mile from the shore, and 
was inhabited by a numerous and brave people, who 
thought themselves secure from an enemy who had no 
feet to bring against them, 

Alexander was, however, not to be daunted by any 
difficulty. He at first attempted to build a causeway 
from the shore to the island, and when the Tyrians 
destroyed his works he went to Zidon and there 
obtained a fleet, by means of which he at length took . 
the city after a seven months’ siege. He stained his 
victory by a cruel slaughter, and made slaves of all 
whose lives were spared, excepting a few whom the 
Zidonians contrived to conceal in their ships. This 
was the final fall of the great merchant city, so often 
predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel 

He then marched through the rest of Palestine, in- 
tending to punish Jerusalem, which had stood loyal to 
Djirius, and refused to send him supplies. The Jews, 
on his approach, prayed for guidance and protection, 
and it was revealed to Jaddua, the high-priest, that he 
should open the gates and go forth in his sacred robes 
to receive the Grecian conqueror. It was accordingly 
done; and Jaddua, in the vestments of Aaron, came 
forth at the head of the choir of priests in white 
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garments as Alexander imd tlie Greeks mounted tlie 
Iiiii towards the city. No sooner did tlie king meet 
the ])rocesBiou than he bent down to the ground in 
adonition, and wtdked in the midst of the priests to 
tlie Temple, wliere a sacrilice was offered; and he not 
only sjimred the Jews, but showed them much favour. 

l ie told his generals that before he left Macedon he 
had secJi in a dream a ilgiire exactly resembling that uf‘ 
the* liigh-priest, which had foretold all his conquests. 
And surely there is little reason to doubt that such a 
revelation might be, made to a conqueror marked out as 
<*]i'arly Iiy proplu'cy as Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus, Iseibre 
hv‘ set out on the work ap[>ointed for him. ilotii his 
|n‘edec.eHHors in compiest, as soon as they came in contact 
with the chosen people, were taught that they were liie 
subjects of prophecy; and Alexander in his turn, was 
sliown by Jtiddua the prediction of Daniel, which spoke 
of him ns a lie-goat, (the actual ensign of Macedon,) 
‘‘who came from the West, and smote the Bam, and 
brake his tw’O horns, and cast Mm down and tmmpled 
on Mm.’' “And the rough goat was the King of Grecia.” 

He then proceeded southwards, besieged and took 
Gaziq after a brave resistance, wdiicli he cruelly requited, 
and entered Egypt, subduing it with little difficulty. 
On one of the peninsulas formed by the mouth of the 
Nile, he founded a city, called after his name Alexan- 
dria, which became the capital of Egypt under its Greek 
rnhrt's, and one of the most famous cities in thd woidd. 
He made an expedition to the temple of Jupiter Aii- 
mon, on an oasis in the Lybian desert, and consulted 
the oracle there, and then after appointing a Macedonian 
satrap in h-gypt, retraced his steps towards the Holy 
Land, and mai‘ched towai'ds Babylonia, where Darius 
was again coUecting his forces to oppose him. 
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Ai.exani)er crossed the Euphrates and Tigris without 
opposition, and the decisive battle did not take place 
till he reached the plain of Arbela, close to Gaugamehi, 
(the city of Darius Hystaspes’ camel,) where the Per- 
sians were drawn up to receive him. 

The Macedonians wished to make a night attack, 
but Alexander would not permit it^ saying that he 
disdained to steal a victory; and the combat took place 
tlie next day. 

The present army of Persians was drawn from the 
more remote regions of Bactria and Parthia, -where the 
men were more warlike, and they fought better than 
any wdiom the Macedonians had before encountered ; 
but Darius himself ded early in the day, leaving behind 
him his bow and shield ; his men lost courage, and 
followed Iiim, and Alexander was left master of the 
field of Arbela. 

This battle placed in his power all the western part 
of the Persian Empire, and he had only to march to the 
great cities of Babylon, Susa-, Echatana, and Persepoiis, 
to take possession of the huge stores of treasures there 
heaped up by the Persian kings, which he now distri- 
buted among his followers with royal bounty. The 
unfortunate Darius escaped into Bactria, where two 
satraps, in whom he had confided, treacherously seized 
him and made him prisoner, carrying him along with 
ibein as they fled before Alexander, until at length, 
being closely pressed by the Greeks, they threw their 
<!art.s at him, and left him lyiiig on the ground mortally 
wounded. 

He was still alive -wlien some of the Greeks came up, 
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but died before the arrival of Alexander. Tiie con- 
queror wept as he beheld the corpse of the last of a line 
of such great princes ; he threw his own cloak over it, 
and sent it to Sisjgambis at Babylon, where it was 
buried %vith great magnificence. 

The wife of Darius had died a prisoner, but Sisygam- 
bis still remained with her gi'andehildren at Babylon. 
Only once docs Alexander seem to have hurt her feel- 
ings, ami this was througli ignorance of Persian cus- 
toms. He showed her some robes of his sisters’ own 
iveaving and embroidery, and offered to have her grand- 
daught(‘rs instructed in the same art; at which she 
wept, since Persian ladies deemed such employments 
work fit only for slaves and captives, and Alexander 
was obliged to explain how honourably the loom and 
needle were esteemed by his own countrywomen. 

Alexander was mudi attached to bis own mother, 
Olympias; and portions of his letters to her have come 
down to our time. She was a proud and violent 
woman, who often interfered with Antipater, governor 
of Macedon, and caused him to send many complaints 
to the king. ‘‘Ahl” said Alexander, “Antipater does 
not know that one tear of a mother will blot out ten 
thousand of his letters.” 

Alexander had indeed an open and affectionate heart, 
but he was fast becoming too much uplifted by his 
successes. On Darius’s deatli, he took the state as well 
iis the title of a king of P ersia, wore the tiara and robes, 
and churned from the Macedonians the same servile 
tokens of homage as were paid by the eastern nations, 
thus causing perpetual heart-burnings among them, 
since they could neither endure to see their king exalted 
so much further above them, nor to be placed on the 
same level with the barbai'iaiis whom they despised. 
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Tlieir jealousies trouMed Alexander from tlie time he 
assumed the tiara of Persia. He found it impossible to 
raise the condition of the Persians, and treat them with 
favour, without offendiiig the Macedonians, and his 
temper did not always endure these provocations. The 
worst action of his life was the sentencing to death, on 
a false accusation, the wise old general, Parmenio, and 
his son ; and in a ft of passion at a riotous banquet, he 
slew, with his own hand, his friend Clitus, his nurse’s 
son, who had saved his life at the battle of the Grani* 
cus. It was the deed of a moment of drunken violence, 
and he bitterly lamented it, shutting himself up for 
several days without allowing anyone to approach him, 
and paying all honours to the memory of his murdered 
friend. 

His pride and vaxn-glory went so far, that he 
imagined himself the son of Jupiter, and sent to 
Greece to desire to be enrolled among the gods in Ms 
life-time. Some of the Greeks were shocked at Ms 
profanity, others laughed at him ; but all the Spartans 
said was, “ If Alexander wiE be a god, let him.” 

PART Y. INDIAN EXPEDITION, AND DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER. B. C. 830-625. 

The four next years were the most laborious of Alex- 
ander's life. He pursued the murderers of Darius into 
Bactria and Sogdiana, avenged Ms death, and reduced 
the numerous hiE-forts as far as the frontier of SeytMa. 
Fierce insurrections broke out among the wild tribes 
of Sogdian% which it required aE his activity and 
judgment to queU, and more than once provoked him 
into cruelty, though in general, conqueror as he was, 
he was no spoiler, but wherever he went fouhded 
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cities, and tried to teacli the Persians the civilized arts 
of Greece. 

In 326 he set out for India, as the region was called 
round the river Indus. Here the inhabitants were 
warlike, and Porus, king of a portion of the country, 
made a brave resistance, but was at length defeated 
and taken prisoner. On being brought before Alexan- 
der, he said he had nothing to ask, save to be treated 
as a king. That I slndi do for my own sake/’ said 
Alexander, and accordingly not only set Mm at liberty, 
but enlarged his territoiy. 

All tijese Indian nations brought a tribute of 
elephants, 'which the Macedonians now for the first 
time learnt to employ in wai\ Alexander wished to 
proceed into Ilindostan, a countiy hitherto entirely 
unknown ; but his soldiers grew so discontented at the 
prospect of being led so much further fern home, into 
the utmost parts of the earth, that he waa obliged to 
give up his attempt, and very un’willingly turned back 
from the banks of the Sutlej. 

While returning, he besieged a little town belonging 
to a tribe called the Malli, and believed to be the 
present city of Mooltan. He was the first to scale the 
wall, and allfcer four others had mounted, the ladder 
broke, and he was left standing on the waU, a mark 
for the darts of the enemy. He instantly leaped down 
within the wall into the midst of the MaHi, and there 
his back against a fig-tree, defended himself 
until a barbed arrow deeply pierced his breast, and 
alter trying to keep up a little longer, he sunk, fainting, 
on his shield. His four companions sprung down after 
him— two were slain, but the otliers held their shields 
over him till the rest of the army succeeded in break- 
ing into the town and coming to his rescue. His 
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wound was severe and dangerous, but be at length 
recovered, sailed down to the moutii of tlie Indus, and 
sent a fleet to survey the Persian Gulf, while lie him- 
self marched along the shore. The country was bare 
and desert, and his army suffered dreadfully from heat, 
thirst, and hunger, while he readily shared all theh 
privations. A little water was once brought him on a 
parching day, as a great prize, hut since there was not 
enough for all, he poured it out on the sand, lest his 
faithful followers sliould leei themselves more thirsty 
when they saw him drink alone. 

At last ho safely arrived at Caramania,^fi:0iQiwhcnce 
he returned to the more inhabited and wealthy parts 
of Persia, held his court with great magniflcence at 
Susa, and then went to Babylon, Here emhassios met 
him from every part of the known world, bringing 
gifts and homage ; and above all, there arrived from 
the Greek states the much-deslrcd promise that he 
should be honoured as a god. He was at the highest 
pitch of worldly greatness to which mortal man had 
yet attained, and his designs were reaching yet further 5 
but his hour was come, and at Babylon, the home of 
pride, “ the great horn ” was to be broken. 

In the marshes into which the Euphrates had spread 
since its channel was altered by Cyrus, there breathed a 
noxious air, and a few weeks after Alexander’s arrival, 
he was attacked by a fever perhaps increased by intem- 
perance. He bore up against it as long as possible, 
continued to offer sacriiico daily, though with increasing 
difficulty, and summoned his ofllccrs to arrange plans 
for his intended expedition ; but his strength failed 
him on the ninth day, and though he caiicd them 
together as usual, ho could not address them. Finlniiis 
h.e thought in that hour of the prophecy he Inal cc-ca 
7 
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at Jerasalom, that the empire he had toiled to raise 
showld be divided, for he is reported to Ixave said there 
would he a mighty contest at his funeral games, 
lie made no attempt to nartie a successor, hut he took 
off his signet-ring, placed it on the finger of Perdiccas, 
one of his generals, and a short time after expired, 
in the thirty-third year of his age, and the twelfth of 
his reign. 

Tlmre was a voice of wailing throughout the city that 
night. The Babylonians shut up their houses, and 
Ireiubled at the neighbourhood of the fierce Greek 
soldiery, now that tlieir protector was dead; the 
j^IacHjdonians stoinl to anus all night, as if in presence 
of the enemy ; uud when in the morning the ofiicers 
assembled in the palace council chamber, bitter and 
in-epressible was the burst of lamentation that broke 
out at the sight of the vacant throne, where lay the 
crown, sceptn*, and royal robes, and where Perdiccas 
now placed the signet ring. More deeply than all 
mourned the prisoner, the aged Sisygambis, who covered 
her lace with a black veil, sat down in a corner of 
her room, refused all entreaties to speak or to eat, and 
expired five days after Alexander. 

hJor did the Persians soon cease to lament the con- 
queror, who had ruled them more beneficently tha.n 
tiieir own monarchs had done ; their traditions made 
Ahxmider a prince of their own, and adorned him 
with every virtue valued in the east. That he had 
Tiutny great faults has already been shown, and of 
course, by the rules of justice, his conquests were but 
reckless gratifications of his own ambition ; but he was 
a high-minded, generous mao, open of heart, free of 
hand, and for the most part acting up to his know- 
le<ige of right; and if unbridicMi pow-'cr, talent of the 
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higliest order, and glory such as none before or since 
has ever attained, inflamed his passions and elat«l him 
with pride, still it is not for ns to judge severely of one 
who had such gi'eat temptations, and so little to guide 
Mm aright. The first monarch who was ever called 
the G-reat, well deserved that title. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

THE FOTJB HOBNa B.O.S23-.19L 

PABT X. PAETITXON OP THE E5IP1BB. B. C. 82B-26G. 

“ Therefore, when the he-goat waxed very great, and when he 
was strong, the great horn was broken, and for it came up 
four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven,” 

At the time of Alexander’s death, Ms dominions were 
entirely without a head, for his son, Alexander JEgos, 
was not bom till some weeks after his death, and 
Bahel once more became the scene of dispersion. The 
chief officers of his army were, for the most part, 
men who had been instructed in kll the learning and 
philosophy of Greece, and possessed much cultivation 
of mind and manners ; but their example showed how 
little power merely human learning has to soften the 
heart, or promote nobleness of feeding. Their power of 
intellect served only to make them more dangerous, 
while the love of wealth, of splendour, and of luxury, 
they had acquired in the East, was ah additional 
incitement to them to grasp at all which they could 
obtain, without respect to justice, mercy, honour, love 
of their country, or gratitude to their late master. 
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As were the officers, so were tlie soHi^t’S, puffed op 
with lonqoest, haughty and merciless, greedy of prey 
and pionder, and without faith towards their chiefs, 
%vhom they deserted or murdered whenever they saw 
their cause likely to fail. The time of confusion and 
crime which succeeded the death of Alexander shall he 
passed over slightly, tliough some leading names and 
events must he irccorded for^ the , sake of tracing the 
fuhilment of prophecy, and understanding the after 
course of affairs. 

Pcrdiccas was appointed Eegcnt for the .infant Alex- 
ander, and gave the ibor great satrapies of Thrace, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, to four generals, 
Lysimaclms, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Eumenes. His 
authority was, however, disputed l)y Antipater, the 
governor of liacedon, and his son Cassander, who were 
exercising a stem rule over subject Greece, and caused 
Demosthenes to be put to death for his steady resistance 
to the pretensions of Maccdon. Ptolemy, allying him- 
self with Cassander, was attacked in Egypt by Per- 
diccas, and defended himstdf with great ability. Per- 
diccas tried to cross the Nile by night to attack him, 
but the river suddenly rising when a part of his men 
had crossed, they were cut off from their companions, 
and, in attempting to retuni, were swept away by the 
river, many drovraed, and many others devoured by 
the crocodiles. The rest of the army, discontented at 
their ill success, and hating Perdiccas, wlio was a veiy 
cruel and wicked man, slew hhn, and wmnt over to 
Ptolemy. 

Ptolenjy hmi it in his powajr to liave become 'Regent, 
but he tliought it wiser and safer to content luinstif 
with his ricii province of Egypt j and tiic poor little 
Alexander fell into llm hands <4* Cassander, one of the 
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worst and most treacherous of all the Macedonians. 
EiimeneSj the only general who had any loyalty or 
principle, straggled hard for the young king in Asia 
Minor, and at one time gained considerable ground ; 
but he was slianiefidly betrayed by his own soldiers to 
Antigonus, who, not liking to shed the blood of an ohi 
comrade, spared his own feelings by having him starved 
to death. 

After the death of this only true friend to the royal 
family, Gassmider murdered Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, and kept the poor young king in 
captivity till he reached his sixteenth year, when, 
thinking lie might become dangerous to him, he caused 
him to be put to death. 

Antigonus had now become the most powerful of the 
Macedonian generals, although he had lost Persia, and 
Babylon, which had revolted in favour of the former 
Macedonian satrap, Scleucus. lie possessed Syria and 
Asia Minor, and his son Demetrius, called Foliorcetes, 
or the Besieger, obtained the adherence of the Greeks 
by promising them liberty, though he 'did nothing in 
cifect but remove the Macedonian ganisons £i*om the 
citadel. 

How little Athens in particular was ht to enjoy free* 
dom, was shown }>y the manner in which the citizens 
jx^ccived Demetrius on his visits to them. All they 
seemed to desire was to devise the greatest ' honours 
that could, possiljly be pi id to’ him, not only giving him 
and l.ns fallier the title of kings, but adding a double 
portion of those 'divine honou.rs so reluctantly granted 
to Alexander; and so far 'did their baseness reach, that 
they decreed sacrifices and festival days for him, lodged 
him in the secret shrine of the Parthenon, and even 
wrote verses It honour of his profane revelries there. 
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Cassander, Lysimaclios, md. Seleucus, who had all 
likewise taken the title of kings, grew jealous of the 
power of Antigoims, and formed a leagne against him, 
A batUe was fought at Ipsus, in Asia Minor, -where 
Antigonus was slain, and Demetrius obliged to Hj to 
Greece, where he learnt how little trusJt could be placed 
in people who could descend to such servile flatteries 
as the Athenians, for they closed the gates' of their city 
against him whmn ih^j had just been worshipping as a 
god. lie contrived, however, to keep up a small aimy 
until the death of^ Chissander, when he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the kingdom of Macedon. 

In trying to recover Asia Minor, now in tlm luinds 
of Beieucus, Demetrius was made prisoner, and died in 
captivity, Ljsimadius added Macedon to his kingdom 
of Thmea, but likewise invading Asia hDnor, was there 
defeat^ and skin. Seleucus, in Ms turn, crossed to 
Macedon, and was there murdered by an outcast son of 
Ptolemy, and at last, after many reverses, Antigonus, 
called Gonatas, son of Demetrius, succeeded in estab- 
lishing his family on the throne of Macedon. 

The four greater kingdoms, therefore, which arose 
from the fragments of the Macedonian empire, were 
Egypt, Syria, Itiacedon, and Tlmace, but after the 
death of Lysimachus, Tirnace wnis included in Macedon. 
There were several very small states also, which 
gradually obUiined their indepi^ndency, and became 
kingdouis, of which the most noted were in Asia 
Minor — those of Pergamus, under kings alternately 
named Eumenes and Attains, and Pontus, where 
yeigned the House of Mithridates, while further east-' 
ward WM Armenia, an^ MIerwards Bactria ,and 
PiuslMa. m 


% 
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^^Tlie King of tlie South shall he strong/* 

pTOLEikiy, called Lagtis, from liis father^s name, was, as 
has been said, wise enongli to content himself with 
Egypt, without grasping at anything further, and thus 
was the onty one of the Macedonian kings wlio lived 
and died in prospeiity. The Isle of Cyprus and the 
Holy Land formed part of his kingdom, and Alexan- 
dria, the new capital, founded by his great master, was 
fast becoming a great merchant city, and acquiring tiie 
trade hitherto absorbed by Tyre. He wished also to 
render it equal to Athens in art and literature ; he col- 
lected around him a number of philosophers, founded 
a museum, or collection of works of art, and a library, 
the most famous which ever existed. He himself wrote 
a history of his master’s campaigns, which unfortunately 
has not been preserved. 

He died in 284, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy PMladelphus, a peaceful and merciful prineCf 
but a lover of luxury and pleasure, aad m little inclined 
to put any restraint on his wish^ thai he married his 
own sister Berenice, setting an exunple which was 
followed by many of his successors. He had, like his 
father, much taste for art and literature. He greatly 
enlax-ged the library of Alexandria, and one work 
'which he set on foot for tliis purpose is most valuable 
to us. ^ 

During his reign the Scri])tures were translated into 
Greek ; as it is said because he wished to have a coj»y 
in his library. Seventy-two scribes wei*e employed, 
and though they worked scpai'ately, their versions arc 
said to have exactly agreed. From the number seventy, 
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l!u‘ translation is called the Septiiagint, and as Greek 
tvHs fjifit becoming the prevailing language, it was much 
used hj the Jews themselves; from it the Apostles 
quoted, and it has always been considered as of great 
antliority in explaining doubtful passages. 

In 240 Ptolemy Philadelphus was succeeded by his 
son, Ptolemy Euergetes, a more warlike though not 
harned prince. Ilis wife, whose name was Bere- 
nii'*e, cut otf and consecrated her hair as a votive sacri- 
iice for Ids safe return -when he went on a dangerous 
expedition into Hyria, nn<l tlie lunr being shortly after 
lo.-jt out of lla; Ti’injdc, was said by some ilatterers to 
have l)ecn raiscal to the skies, where a circle of small 
stars still bear llie name ol‘ Coma Berenice. lie met 
with great success on Ins journey, penetrating as liir as 
Persia^ and bringing buck certain Egyptian idols which 
had been carried away in the tim© of Cambyscs. He 
likewise visited Jerusalem, attended a sacrifice in the 
Temple, and was esteemed a friend of the Jews. 

He %vas the last great king of his family. His 
successors were “weak and wicked men ; given up to 
indolence and pleasure, they gradually lost their do- 
ir/uiions, and were at length only saved for a time from 
toud ruin by the protection of the Homans. 

FART 111. THE laKHBOM OF SYRIA. E. C. 312-2^5. 

Srm-J't rs. ceiled Nientor, or the Victor, had, as has 
hi:vn r» !ati.:d., r;‘Vt4ti‘d from Antigonus, and obtaining 
iiu} aid of thv Prryians, mad<^ liiinsclf master of Assyria, 
r<‘r;da, and great part of Asia Minor* He found his 
dorninioiH much wasted by%var; ami to make up for 
tiic losses it had sustained, he foanilod a great nurnber 
o!’ new cities, of whidi no less than sixteen w'ere named 
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after his son Antioelins, and nine called after liimschC 
The erection of Sehaicia on the Tigris is thonglit to 
have been the occasion of the final desertion of Babylon, 
since the people llo<*ke(I to inhabit the new city, leaving 
the old one, v'hich became more and more nnhea’dby 
from tlie stagnant pools of water. At last it was so 
desolate, that one of the successors of Seleiums inrned 
it into a luiulirig-ground, bringing a number of foi-tign 
aidimds to be turned out thtn-e; and thus it emne to 
pc.ss "•that the wild beasts of the desert nn^t witli the, 
wild beasts of tlic island tlic satyrs, or a{H‘s, <]aiK'(‘d 
there, ami it was a habitation for owls. Antioch, in 
Syria Pro])er, became the capital of the kingdom, and 
one of the most cadehrated towns of anci«;nt times. 

Sedeueus was murdered in ‘2Hl, and his son AntifK.dnts 
reigiiecl prosperously after him. The next king, Anti- 
o<‘hus, -^vlio profanely caUo<l himself Thcos, the god, 
married in fulfilment of a treaty, Berenice, daughter of 
Ptolemy Philmlcdplms ; in the words of Daniel, “the 
king’s daughter of the south canic to make an agree- 
ment with the king of the north.’" But on the deatli of 
her father he put her away in order to take back a 
former wife, Laodice, who, fearing that her favour 
might not last, poisoned him, after having persauded 
him to acknowiedge her son Sedeucus as king, 
then murdered Berenice and Iier children, Jmt -was in 
her turn slain by Ptolemy Eucrgetes, wbo overran the 
whole kingdom. 

Her son Scleucxis reigned but a short time, and his 
brother Anlioelms, called the Drcnt, coiinng to the 
crown, attacked tlic weak and vicious Ptolemy i’hilo- 
•pator of l^lgypt, and took from him the whole of Pales- 
tine, a change wdiich was the cause of great suifering 
to the Jew^s. 
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Ptolemy Philopator died young, and Ms son, Ptolemy 
Phiiometor, being a mere cMM, Antiocbus pursued bis 
conquests, and even bad designs of invading Egypt, 
when be vras checked by the interference of the 
Bomans. 


FAEXir. THE ACHiEAN LEAOOT, B.C. 266 - 191 - 

Tee royal line, founded by Antigonus, after many 
reverses, obtained the kingdom of Macedon, with its 
supremacy over Greece, Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, was the iirst who enjoyed any 
settled authority diere, and of his history very little is 
known. ^ 

During all the changes that foEowed the death of 
Alexander, the Greek states might, it would have 
seemed, have found some opportoniiy of recovering 
theijr indepettdeECse; but the armies of the contending 
parties were too large to be withstood by any single 
city, and jealousy and party feelings prevented union 
among them. It is remarkable, too, that after the 
death of Demosthenes, during the eighty years that 
ensued upon the breaking up of the Macedonian empire, 
there was not one man distinguished as a statesman or 
soldier among all the cities where great talents had 
liitherto been so frerjuent. At last something of the 
old spirit began to stir in the Peloponnesus. The little 
towns of Achaia, anciently hound together by a league, 
Inui their share in the general disasters of Greece, each 
being held by a Mimedonian tyrant, whoso cruelty 
was, of course, more sensibly felt where the numbers 
were so small, until at length the oppression became 
unbearable, and first one and then another shook od 
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tlie yoke, ami renewed the league to aid each other in 
■war and peace. 

Sicyon, a large and wealthy town on the coast, was 
delivered from its tyrant by an ably conducted attack 
of a young citizen named Aratus, who joined it to the 
league, and from that time forward had the full direc- 
tion of the councils of the Achieans. He succeeded in 
freeing Coinnth, and after many vain attempts, at last 
rescued Argos ; and though, as a general, he was not 
very successful, always preserved the attachment and 
conlidence of his fellow-citizens. 

In Sparta, too, there was something of a revival. 
Agis, one of the kings, a noble youth of twenty, strove 
hard to restore the laws of Lycurgus, setting the ex- 
ample himself by giving up his wealth, and living in 
the stern old Spartan simplicity. He was vehemently 
opposed by the other king, Leonidas, who had spt?Dt 
his youth in the palace of an Asiatic satrap, and could 
not endure a change ; and at length, after a fruitless 
struggle, the brave young Agis w’as betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, and condemned to be strangled. 
He died like an ancient Spartan, saying that even in 
death he was superior to his enemies. In his infant 
son, who died soon after, ended one line of the kings. 

His wife, Agiatis, being a great heiress, Leonidas 
obliged her to marry his own son Cleomenes, a young 
boy, who became much attached to her, delighted to hear 
her speak of Agis, and learnt both to revere and imitate 
him. On the death of his father, Cleomenes became 
sole king, and applied himself with all his might to 
bring about the reform wdiich had been begun by Agis. 

Aratus and the Achmans wished to bring all Pelo- 
ponnesus to join the league, and on the refusal of the 
Spartans, had the folly to make war upon them. 
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Aratua allowed how the spirit of party can overcome 
Jiutriotism, for in his Iintrcd of Sparta, lie gave up that 
iridepenilonec of Aehaia and all Greece for -which lie 
had all liis life been striving, and called in the aid of 
the Miieodoniuns. Cleomenes, on his side, asked help 
Iroin I'-gj'pt, hut could only obtain it on condition of 
sending ns hostages to Alexandria his iaothcr and his 
two young children, (he had lately lost his beloved 
Agiatis.) Ills Mother cheered him, and bade him fare- 
well with adniirulih: firmness, and no sooner had she 
arrived, ih.-m ,d,(| .sent Iiim a letter, desiring him to act 
!<;r the gooil of his comitiy without regard to the safety 
(.fit It.'. ‘less old wonuui or a hel[iless (.■hild. 

In add (.'leotnenes ivtis defetited at Selasia by the 
lilafedmiiiins and Aehmims, who advanced upon Spartti.^ 
Ho thought his people might obtain better terms in his 
ahsenee, and therefore sailed for Alexandria, where he 
spent several years, often entreating to be sent to his 
own country 5 hut to this Ptolemy Philopator would not 
consent. Ilc^was regarded with fear and dislike by 
the soft luxurious A]o.xa.ndrians, who said that to their 
eyes, the stem, grave, silent Spartan, with his self- 
denying habits, and brief truthful speech, was like a 
lion stalking about among a flock of sheep. At last 
fear reiKlered Ptolemy cruel ; and he caused Cleomenes, 
with all his Spartans, to be slain, not sparing even his 
innthcr and^ehild. And thus ended the two lines of 
Heraclfid Kings of Sparta, e.ach with a man whom 
Pyeiirgtis would not have^oen iwhamed to own. ■ 
Araliis w.as, justly pumshed lor lutving degraded -iis 
country. I'hilip, King of M.acedon, at first regarded 
him a.^ a friend am! counsellor, but at length lindinw 
him mterfere with his measures, put an end "to his life ' 
wm'w poison. 
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Pliilopcemon, a citizen of M(‘galopolis, Ijecatnc tlie 
leading spirit of tlie league, and sliowed so inin-Ii 
courage, wisdom, and upriglitness, tliat he is ofV n 
called the last of the Greeks, Jk>t}i A cho'aiis lur.l 
Macedonians were at this time coiistantlv at war 
the -ZEtoiians, a piratical nation, which often made 
unjust attacks on their neighbours, and at kngth. find- 
ing themselves hard pressed hy Philip, called in the aid 
of the Romans. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ROMAN CONQUEST IN ITALY. n.c. 7:>3-2T2. 

PART I. HOMAE SnXJlOLOGY. 

Separated from Greece by the Adriatic Sea, a second 
peninsula stretches far into the Meditcn’anean, the 
Apennine mountains forming, as it %vere, the spine, 
and numerous lesser iTinges spreading out on either 
side. It was called by the Greeks Hesperia, or land 
of the evening star, and was inhabited by a niimlier of 
native tribes, of whose origin little or nothing is known 
beyond their descent from Japhet. 

From one of these tribes was derived the name of 
Italy, from another that of the Latin language, and the 
Tusci, or Etruscans, who lived in the territoij still 
called Tuscany, seem to ha^ inllueuced the manners 
and habits of all. The remains of the Etruscan walls 
and monuments show tliat they had made considi-nalde 
advances in civilization, but their history, and almost 
their memory, has passed away. Upon their ruins arose 
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the foiiilh great power, prefigured in DanieFs vision by 
the great and terrible Jkast with teeth of iron. 

Kearly in the centre of the peninsula, on the west 
side of the Apennines, the river Tiber flows along a 
valley, shut in by hills, off-shoots of the great range, 
wliich recede as it reaches tlie sea, leaving a wide level 
plain. About seventeen miles from tA mouth of the 
river, just below the meeting of the Anio and Tiber, 
rise stwen little hills, divided by narrow valleys ; and 
here skinds the city of Home, once the mistress of the 
world. All the seven hills were inclosed by her wall, 
and on tlie most precipitous was the Capitol, or citadel, 
while all around tlie fertile countij was divided into 
liitle, farms, cultivated Ijy the Itonuins. 

The cliaracter of this nation seems, in early times, to 
have been grave, earnest, and upright; very warlike^ 
and with a certain harshness and haughtiness — ^with a 
love and pride in Rome which amounted to idolatry. 
The Greek philosophy and love of beauty had no place 
in the mind of the stem practical Roman, wrapped up 
in his own self-respect, and his devotion to the glory of 
his “ReapuMic%” or common cause. To Borne, and to 
his own ideas of virtue and endurance, he would sacri- 
fice his hopes, his life— all that was dear to him, and 
all mercy or justice to other nations. 

Of the religion of the early Bomans we know very 
little. They afterwards adopted the mythology of the 
Greeks, and tried to identify their own original gods 
wnth theirs, which has capped great confusion, since the 
Greek deities have become familiar to us by Boman 
names, and the attributes of the Boman gods have been 
lost in those of the Greeks. Jupiter and Juno were 
thus made King and Queen of Heaven ; Minerva, the 
goddess of school-boys, was made the same with Pallas,; 
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Biana, the moon, was tliowglit another name for Arte- 
mis; and Vemis took ali the stories about the G reek Aph- 
rodite* Janus and Vesta are the only genuine Koman 
gods of whom any special account has been preserved* 

Janus was the protector of the gates, and for this 
reason the doors of his temple were kept open in time 
of war, and closed in peme ; and it is to be noticed 
that so constantly was Rome in a state of warfare, that 
the doors were only shut three times In the course of 
the whole Roman liistory. Janus Wiis always repre- 
sented with two faces ; his name is preserv^ed in that of 
the ilrst month, the entrance of tiie year, and in the 
word janitor, a porter. 

Vesta wm th<3 goddess of the sacred ire, on which 
the safety of Rome was thought to depend. It hiirnt 
in a circular temple, and was watched by six maidens 
consecrated to a life of purity, and regarded with great 
respect. The irst seats on all great occasions were 
set apart for the Vestal Virgins, and they had the 
privilege of saving the Hfe of any criminal whom they 
met on his way to, execution. 

The Romans likewise thought that each man had a 
Genius, ' or guardian of Ms, Mf% ^ , every house, ite 
penates, or protectors of the h^ih, where libations, or 
drink-offerings, were poured out to &em at every meai 
The Etruscans certainly, and probably the Romans, 
expected to be rewarded after death according to their 
deeds, and it is evident that this religion, in its eaxBor 
and simpler form, when perhaps it had more ramidns of 
truth, had a strong effect upSn their ac.tions. .,Itwas 
not till they had lo.st their trust and reverenc%,^ainid the 
wild and foul legends and confused philoAphj of later 
Greece, that their old honest faith gave way, and with 
it all restraint to their dark and bteod-thirsty passiom 
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PAET II. FOUXDIXG OF EOME. B. C. 7oo-640. 

'NoTHixa is known of tlie early Ixistoiy of Rome, ex- 
cepting from traditions preserved by word of iiioiitli, of 
which much must of necessity be fable. 

According to these, iiilneas^ a Trojan prince, escaped 
from the burning of Troy, carrying; Ms aged father, 
Ancliises, on his back,' holding Ills peiiatcs in his arms, 
and leading his young son, Ascanius, or lulus, ^ After 
long wanderings, the protection of the goddess Venus, 
said to be Ills mother, safely led him to Italy, where he 
inarrietl the daughter of tlie King of Latium, and his 
sun Ascanius founded the city of Alba Longa. 

8cvi‘ral <*erituri(?s after were I torn the twins, Romulus 
and Remus, Their mother was Rliea Silvia, a vestal 
virgin, and a niece of the King of Alba, Amiilius, a 
dcscendent of JEnca^, and their father was said to be 
the god Mars. ' Kor breaking ' her vows Amulius con- 
demned the mother to be buried alive, and the infants 
to be placed in a basket and drowned in the Tiber. 
The river had oversowed its banks, and as it subsided 
again, the Misket, with the two children still living, 
was left on dry land, where they were found by a she- 
woif. Instead of devouring them, the creature guarded 
and fed them until they ivere discovered by a shepherd, 
who brought them up as his own sons. The babes, 
with their foster-mother, the w'olf, became one of the 
favourite embhmisof the Roman power; and Mars was 
the piitron god of the city, to ivliom was consecrated 
the tliird mouth in tlie year. 

When Romulus and Remus grew up, they discovered 
their rclatiousliip to the royal family, and after over- 
throwing Amulius, resolved to ibund a city ibr them- 
selves on the spot where they Imd onee been exposed. 
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To determine after which of them it should ho eddied, 
each took his stand on a liill to watch for some oiueii 
from the gods. K omul ns saw twelve vultures, ajid 
Beiniis only six, and the former being therefore chosen 
king by bis Ibliov^'crs, commenced his building on the 
Palatine Hill; upon wliich Remus grew discontente<i, 
tO(>k no share in the work, and at last, in derision, 
lea]>t over the low mud wall whi<‘h his brotlier was 
raising round the new city. In a rage Romulus killed 
him on the S})Oh exclaiming, So j>erish all wliu dare 
leap over my walls.” 

The foundation of Rome is fixed at 750 b.c., and 
W'lxs the date from which the Romans reckoned ; it is 
distinguished by the letters A. U. C., anno nrbis condita*^ 
the year of the building of the city. Romulus and bis 
followers were looked upon by the other nations as 
little better than robbers, and could not obtain their 
duiightersdn marriage. At last the king proclaimed a 
festival, to which he invited his neighbours, the Sa- 
bines, to bring their whole families.; and at a given 
signal, each Roman seized upon a Sabine maiden, and 
bore her away to his owm house, easily overcoming the 
resistance of the unarmed fathers and brothers. This 
outrage was followed by a war, in the course of which 
the Citadel was betrayed to the Sabines by Tarpeia, the 
daughter of the goveraor. She asked, as a rev, ard for 
her treacheiy, wdiat the Sabines wore on their left arms, 
meaning their golden bracelets ; but they chose to mis- 
understand her, and threw at her their shields, by 
which she was crushed to death. The top of the 
precipice where she was killed was called the Tarpeian 
Rock, and criminals were usually put to death by being 
thrown from it. 

The war was ended by the mediation of the Sabine 
8 a 
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women, wlio !iad grown attached to their Eomaii htis- 
handa ; the two nations were united, and the kings were 
for tlie future to be chosen from each in turn. 

Eomulus suddenly disappeared in the midst of an 
assembly of his army. It was said that his father, 
Mars, had carried him off to Heaven j he was wor- 
shipped uiider the name of Quirinus, and the same 
name was given to one of the seven hills. 

Kiiraa Pompilius, the next king, was a Sabine, a 
peaceable man, a lawgiver, and believed to receive in- 
spiration from the wood-nymph Egcria. 

Tullus Ilostilius, a warlike Eoman, reigned next, 
and mmle war upon Alba Longa. It was proposed 
that the ([uarrel should be decided by a battle between 
tiiree champions on each side, those of the Romans 
being three brothers of the family of Iloratius, those of 
tine Albans, three of the family of Curiatius, cousins of 
their opponents. They fought long and well, and at 
length ail the three Curiatii were wounded, but Publius 
Iloratius, though unhurt, alone remained alive of the 
three Roman brothers. Slowly retreating, he contrived 
that his three wounded cousins should overtake him 
one by one, and thus killed them singly, and obtained 
the victory. As he returned to Rome to offer up their 
arms in tein|de, he was met by his sister, who had 
been betrothed to one of them, and recognizing her 
lover’s robe, which she had wrought with her own 
hands, she broke out into loud wailings, which so in- 
censed her brodier, that he kiH^ her, crying out, 
Away with thy unseasonable grief, forgetful of thy 
dead and of thy living brothers, forgetful of , tiiy 
country. So pciLsh every Roman woman who nipVns 
ibicleatJj of mi enemy.” 

FubKus vras sentenced to death for the murder, but 
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was spared in considmitioii of his ser^deos, and that he 
was tlie oiilj surviving child of his parents* He was 
obliged, however, to pass under a yoke, consisting ^ of 
three spears set up like a doorway,, which remained 
long after, and was called by his name* Alba Longa 
wm afterwards taken and destroyed. 

PAirr HI. THE TAUQUINS. B. 0. d40“507* 

The fourth king of Home was Ancus Martins, after 
whom reigned Lucius Tarquinius, usuidly eaiied Pris- 
cus, or the Eider, who seems to have been of Etruscan 
birth. He rebuilt the walls of' l^^orae, which , had 
hitherto been of nmd, with large hewn stones, and 
carried off the water from the swampy valleys lietween 
the hills, by cioacie, or drains, so solidly built, that they 
are still the wonder of all who behold them. The 
valley between the Palatine and Esijuiline Hills wais 
called the Forum, or market-place, and was by liim 
lltted up with seats, as a place of judgment and of 
assembly for the people. 

Though Tarquin left two sons, he was succeeded by 
a servant in his own household, Serrius Tullius, who 
gave his tw’o daughters, both called Tuliia, from his 
family name, in marriage to the two young Tavqulns. 
In his old age, Servius Tullius was cruelly murdered 
by Lucius Tarquin, and as his corpse lay neglected in 
til©' street, his unnatural ' 'daughter forced her slave to 
drivC' her chariot over it, so tlmt her robes were stained 
with his blood. 

Lucius^ Tarquinius, called Superbus, or the Proud, 
was very wicked, and much hated ; and Ms sO'IM were 
ecjually haughty and cruel Sextus, the eldest and 
worst, was once taken by his cousin Lucius Tarquinius 
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Colktinxis, to Collatia, his house in the country, where 
they found Lucretia, his beautiful wife, sitting among 
her maidens, late at night, spinning and carding wool. 
Sextus afterwards went alone to Collatia, and there so 
ill-trcatcd Lucretia, that she killed herself in despair, 
after calling on her husband and father to revenge her 
wrongs. Lucius Junius Brutus, Tarquin’s own nephew, 
joined with tliem, jmd going to Rome, so excited the 
indignation of the people,' that Tarquin and all his 
family were obliged to liy. Such was the end of the 
Roman monardiy, in the year 510 b.c., the same year 
tluit the sons of Pisistratus were expelled from Athens. 

The Tarqiiins made many attempts to regain their 
crown, and at one time had a secret understanding with 
some of the young nobles at Rome, among whom were 
the two sons of Brutus. Their connexion was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the youths were sentenced to 
death by the stern Brutus himself, who looked on while 
they were first scourged, and afterwards beheaded, 
without a chiinge of countenance, only tlie rigid grasp 
with which he clenclied the arm of his seat of office 
betraying the anguish of his mind. Shortly after 
Bratus and his cousin Arans, one of the sons of Tar- 
quin, killed each other fighting hand to hand. 

Lars Forsenna, an Etruscan prince, took up the 
cause of Tarquin, and suddenly marching against 
liome, surpri^ and captured the gate Janiculum, the 
only one on the further side of the Tiber. The river 
was crossed by a single wooden bridge, on which 
Honitius Coehis sto<Ki as guard, when the multitude of 
surprised citizens came hurrying on to escape into the 
town. He told them the only hope of saving Romo 
was to break dowm the bridge, and undertook singly to 
defend the entrance to it whilst they crossed, and then 
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destroyed it. Two warriors joined with him, and tliess 
gallant three stood at the end of the bridge, keeping 
back, by their daunthiss bravery, the whole Etruscan 
lio|t. The foundations of the bridge were in the mean- 
time ent down or burnt by the Romans, who at last 
called to their three cliampions to come back while it 
could stdl bear their weight. Back hastened the other 
two, but Horatius kept his post ; and the next moment 
down went the last timbers, leaving him with the enemy 
in front, the river behind. The crash caused the enemy 
to cease their atta(*.ks for one moment ; he stretched out 
his arms, exclaimed, “Father Tiber, receive me, thy 
soldier, into thy merciful stream,” leapt into the river, 
and, heavily armed as he was, safely reached the oppo- 
site bank, amid the joyful cries of his fellow-citizens 
whom he had saved. 

Porsenna proceeded to blockade the city, and Gains 
Mutius, a young Roman, resolved to attempt the de- 
liverance of his country by assassinating him. Ho 
gained entrance to Porsenna’s tent, but not knowing 
his person, mistook for him one of his attendants, 
whom he stabbed to the heart Ho was overpowered, 
and disarmed, when he freely avowed his intention of 
killing Porsenna, who, thinking he might know of 
some further plot, commanded diat he should be tor- 
tured in order to make him disclose it. Upon this 
Mutius stretched out his right liand to a fire which 
burnt on an altar, and held it in the midst of the flame, 
without the least iign of pain, while he looked at Por- 
senna, and bade him learn how little those who sought 
glory esteemed their bodies. Porsente was m struck 
by his fortitude as to set him free immediately, and 
Mmtius then said that this generosity should obtain the 
information which torture could never have drawn from 
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Mm, namely, that lie was but one of three hundred 
youths of equal resolution, who Had all sworn For- 
senna’s death, he being the first on whom the lot had 
hdlen. This intelligence decided the Etruscan prince 
immediately to offer peace to Rome, and to draw off ms 
forces. Mutius was highly honoured for the constancy 
which, in our eyes, assorts so ill with his purpose of 
assassination; and having lost the use of Ms scorched 
right hand, he obtained the name of Scmvola, or the 
left-handed, as an honourable distinction. 

Tarquin’s hist effort to regain his kingdom was in 
the year 495, when he had gained a party among the 
Latins, and a great battle was fought on the banks of 
the Lake Regillus, in which his hopes were so com- 
pletely mined, that he gave up all thoughts of again 
reigning, and spent his old age at the town of Cumae. 

PAET lY. THE EEFITBLIC. 

The new form of government established at Rome, 
which continued the same, at least in name, if not in 
substance, for the next four hundred years, placed all 
pow’-er in the hands of the Roman Senate and people, 
as was signified by the four letters, S. P. Q. R., which 
marked all their acts and public buildings. 

The Roman iveoplc consisted of two great orders : the 
patricians, or nobles, who alone were capable of hold- 
ing any high office in the state, and the plebeians, who, 
thougli free and independent, and with a vote in the 
election ot‘ magistrates, w'orc not in these early times 
allowed to rise to any dignity. The distinction de- 
pended on birth, not on wealtli ; a patrifian, however 
poor, could not lose Ms rank, nor could a plebeian, 
though very rich, ever become a patrician. There was 
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a certain elasa of plebeiaiis, liowcvcr, wbicli served in 
war on hoi'se-baek^ and were therefore called CHpiites, 
or liorsemen, sometimes translated into Englisli by the 
word knights, who enjoyed some of the same privileges 
as the patricians. 

There was imoiher order of men, who, tliougli tlielr 
persons were free, hud no vote or political power, and 
these wtTC tlic client of the patricians, %vho were bound 
to support and assist the patricians whom they served, 
wliilti he, on his side, was oMigt^l to protect them from 
oppression. Besides ail these, there were the shives 
who land no rights, and whoso very lives were at the 
disposal of their maater. Sometimes their liberty was 
given them, and they were tlien called freedmen, and 
remained attached as dients to the vice of their h?rd. 

The senate was the council, chosen at first F-oldy 
from among the patricians and <*(iuitos, tlioiigh otliers 
were afterwards admitted. Without its consent no 
measure could be adopted, and no higher authority was 
acknowledged in the stiite. 

The chief magistrates were the two consuls, who 
were elected every year by the people, and cfime into 
office on the 1st of January. Their dress was royal, 
except that they had no crowns: they sat on a throne 
called the ciirule-chair, carried in tlieir hands sceptres 
of ivory, surmounted by a golden eagle, and were 
attended by lictors or executioners, bearing the instru- 
ments of their office, an axe and bundle of rods. The 
first pair of consuls wci'c Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, and from that time for- 
ward the years were distinguLshed by the names of the 
two consuls in office, llie prmtois were tlm judges, 
and likewise had a right to the curule-cluiir ; tlie cen- 
sors apportioned tlie taxes, and inquired into the rank 
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and political rights of each citizen; and the quajstor 
was the public accuser. These offices were all hold by 
the patricians ; and after a hard struggle the plebeians 
succeeded in obtaining for themselves ten magistrates 
of their own rank, caUed tribunes of the people, who 
could stop any measure of the senate by withholdino- 
tluiir consent. ^ ^ 

In times of grimt danger to tlie republic, when there 
was a necessity for promptitude and vigour, a single 
person was cho^n as dictator, who possessed supreme 
mitlmrity both in the city and camp, as long as the 
danger liisted. 

It must be remembered that the word citizen in those 
times conveyed the idea not of an inhabitant of a towm, 
but of a free man of the commonwealth ; and these early 
Itoman citizens for the most part lived in what is now 
called the Campagna di Eoma, spending their time in 
cultivating their little farms, when they were not called 
on to serve in war. 

The Eoman legion, so cahed from leffo, to choose, 
because the soldiers were chosen by the consuls and 
other officers, consisted of about 6,000 men, aU ple- 
beians, possessed of a certain amount of land , which 
was supposed to be a pledge that they were to be de- 
pended npom They all served on foot, the patricians 
and eqmtes being on horse-back. The standard of the 
^Iio e legion was the famous Eoman eagle, made cither 
of Sliver or bronze, and borne upon a pole; Ac cohorts 
or subdivisions had ensigns of their own, and each 
century, or hundred men, was commanded by a centu- 
non, who^' helmet was taller than the rest, and had 
wme distinguishing badge, so that every man might 
know exaedy where his own place in the army was. 
ihe discipline was Aus most exact, and however un- 
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r«ly tlie E;oman3 niiglit be in the city, their obedience 
in the held was complete, 

A victorious genend received the title of Imperator, 
signifying commander, and on his return entered Home 
in a chariot, with a laurel crown on his head, hia 
troops marching in procession, carrying their sptfds, and 
dragging their prisoners along in chains; the temples 
were thrown open, the streets strewn with garlands, 
the people observed a holiday, and the Senate condue te<l 
the conqueror to the tenitple of Ju|>iter, where a white 
ox was sacrificed. This entrance was called a triumpli, 
and was regarded as the highest honour ; but it too 
ofbsn ended by tbe slaughter of the unhappy captivi‘s, 
when they reached tlie Capitol, after being thus made 
a spectacle in their misery ; and often royal prisoners 
put theinscdves to death, rather than endure the degra- 
dation of a Roman triumph. 

The proper dress of a Roman, which none but a 
citizen might wear, was a long, loose, folding gown, 
termed a toga, of white edged with purple. Young 
boys wore a tunic, and a golden ball called a bulla 
hung round their necks, and it was a great festival day 
when they reached their seventeenth year, and first 
were allowed to put on the toga and lay aside the bulla. 
Persons who wished to be elected to any office, went 
about asking votes, with their toga rubbed witli chalk, 
and were therefore called candidates, from mndidmf 
white. Senators had a broader stripe of purple on 
their togas, and those which the Consuls wore on great 
occasions were ■ entirely purple, and covered with em- 
broidery. It is not, however, quite certain whether 
the colour called purpie in Latin, was that to which 
we now give that name, or whether it was scarlet. 

Rveiy Roman bad two nam^; the first his own 
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individual name, such as Marcus, Publius, or Lucius, 
and the second the surname, or name of the clan to 
■which he belonged, such as Mutius, Cornelius, &c., 
and which was inherited by all his sons and daughters, 
the latter being called by the feminine, Mntia, Cornelia. 
Some families had likewise a third name, derived from 
some one ancestor. Thus of the Cornelii, there was 
one family whose third name was Scipio, another whoso 
third name was Eufmus, though both alike belonged 
to the Cornelian gens or clan ; and of the Mutii, those 
alone who were descended from the left-handed Cains 
Mutius bore his other name of Somvola. 

PART T. EARLY WARS OF ROME. B. C. 508-447. 

It would ^take too long to describe the feuds between 
the palpieiaa and plebeian orders, and tlje wars between 
Rome and ■the other Italian states; aU that here can 
be attempted is to give a few of the stories which were 
most dwdt upon, and the names which were the watch- 
words of the Roman citizen. 

The two neighbouring nations of Volsci and Veientes 
■were great enemi® of the Romans. Every summer 
there was an inroad, either of them into the Roman 
territory, or of the Romans into theirs, when the 
peasants, with tiieir cattle, took refuge on the 
the army was called out, and a battle was fought. If 
the invaders were defeated, they retreated ; if they 
were victorious, they besieged the enemy’s capital ; but 
as they had no means of breaking down the walls, the 
siege usually lasted only till the approach of -winter, 
when they returned to their own country. 

In a war with the Volsei, the town of Corioli was, 
however, M;en from them, chiefly by the valour of a 
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brave young patrician, inimetl Cains Marcias, wlio re* 
cAdved for that reason tlic surname of Coriolaniis, His 
pride soon after led to a quarrel with the trilmnes of 
the people, wiio banished him; and in his apger at their 
injustice, he joined the Volsci, and appeared before 
Eome at their head. So much was he dreaded, that the 
Eomans in despahr applied to his mother and wife, who 
had been left in poverty and neglect, begging them to 
use their influence to turn him from his revenge, Tluiv 
went forth to his camp, and there his mother, Vi'turia, 
so powerfully pleaded the cause of her countij, that 
yielded to her persuasions, gave up his purpose, and 
left the Tolscian camp. His ato lusb)ry k uucertaln. 
Some say that the Volsci killed him for deserting them, 
others that he s|)ent the rest of his life in exile. 

The Eomaiis built the fort of Cremera on the frontier, 
as a protection against the Veientes, and Cieso Fabius, 
the head of a patrician gens, took the charge of it, at ilie 
end of his year of consulship, with the title of Proconsul, 
and assisted by his whole clan. He maintained his 
post with great valour, but in the year 477, was taken 
at unaware by the enemy, mid skin, with all the other 
Fabh, to the number of three hundred and six, so that 
the name of Fabius only survived in one little boy, who 
chanced to be at Eome at the time of the miissaere. 

The plebeians were always struggling to gain j>olitical 
power, and the patricians always striving to repress 
them. Cseso, the eldest son of the old patrician Lucius 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, murdered a plebeian, and after- 
wards fled from the country; and the flue which was 
Imposed upon his family was so heavy, that hk father 
had no property left, excepting a farm of four acres. An 
incursion of the Etruscans placed the Eomans in such 
danger, that they were obliged to cho^rn a Dictator, and 
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fixed upon Cinciiinatus, who had ably filled that oflice 
once before. The messengers sent to inform him of his 
appointment, found him at his farm driving his plough ; 
he called his wife to bring him his toga, washed the 
earth from his hands, and accompanied the deputies to 
Borne, where the Senate was ready to receive him in 
state, and the four-and-twenty lictors a'^v^aited his orders. 
He j)keed himself at the head of the army, and meet- 
ing the enemy on the hill of Algidus, totally defeated 
them; and resigning the Dictatorship after possessing 
it sixteen days, I'eturned to his cottage and his plough. 

His son soon after made an attack on Borne, together 
with some other lawless young men, and was beaten 
ofi and killed. Cincinnatus never iox*gave the plebeian 
paity for his exile, and when made Dictator a third 
time, is said to have made an unworthy use of his 
power in order to punish Cmso’s enemies. 

The disputes betwem the patricians and plebeians ran 
so high, that it was agreed that the laws should be re- 
vised, and ten persons called Decemvirs were appointed 
for the purpose, %vith extensive powers of government. 
They at length fell, through the wickedness of one of 
their number, Appius Claudius, who, while sitting at 
his office in the Fomm, cast his eyes on Virginia, a 
beautiful girl of fifteen, who daily passed on her way to 
a booth at the side of the Forum, where writing was 
taught. Wishing to have her in his power, he cauM 
one of his clients to claim her as the child of a female 
slave of his, who had given her when an infant to the 
wife of Virginias, who had made her pass for his own 
daughter. Poor Virginia was accordingly seked on 
her way to school, and declared to be the slave of his 
client; but as she shrieked aloud for help, her cries 
were heard by her betrothed, Icilius, and her uncle. 
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Kimntorius, wlio rescued lier for tlie time, and sent to 
tiic cuinp for her father, who vrm a centurion. A day 
was iixed for the trial, and Appius, witli his fellow 
Decemvirs, in spite of the dearest evidence^, declared 
that she was the property of the client Her father 
begged to be allowed to embrace her for the last time, 
and putting liis arm round her, drew her aside towards 
the booth of a butcher, ■wiped away her tears, kissed 
iier, and said, “ My own. dear^diild, there is no vray but 
tliis to save thee from dishonour!” then, snatching ip a 
knife that lay on the stall, phmged it into her hejirt 
A great nproar followed it Appius escaped with difficulty * 
irom the indignation of the people, and the Senate were 
obliged to give up the Becemvimte, ' allow the forin,er 
government to be restored, and grant further privileges 
to the plebeians. This was in 447. 

PAET YI. THE OAULS IK ITALY. , B, 0 . 449-867. 

The country north of Italy, surrounding the Alpine 
mountains, was inhabited by a tribe of the great Keltic 
race, which seems to have been gradually retreating 
before the still fiercer Teutons, frons|pie borders of the 
Caspian to the west of Europe. 

Everywhere these Kelts had the same features, 
language, weapons, and even garments, which in many 
respects are still retained by their remote descendants 
in the mountains and moors on the borders of the 
Atlantic. ' Wherever we hear of them, as Kelts, Gael, 
Gauls, Galatians, Welsh, Belgi, Cjmri, Cimmerians, 
Cumbrians, or Britons, they always axe evidently of 
the same stock. Dark, eyes, black or red hair, a bold, 
hasty, and warlike temper, impatient of control, and 
unapt for peaceful arts, seem to have distinguished 
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them from the first; the Welsh or Gaelic tongue atos 
m&r speech; the checquered plaid, woven of wool of 
^erent colours, was their dress; and the huge two- 
handed broadsword their chief weapon. They believed 
M one npknown God, whom they worshipped in tem- 
ples consisting of huge stones ranged in mystic forms, 
and whose will was revealed to them by their priests, 
tile Druids, ^ ’ 

The GaUi, or Gauls, as the Romans called the first 
01 them who came under their notice, came over the 
AIp^ and waged war with the Etruscan nations, thus 
wakening them so much that the Romans, on their 
side, gamed greater successes than they had ever before 
done, and at Last, in the year 895, the town of Veil 
was t^en by the able general, Lucius Furius Camillus. 
His triumph was remarkably splendid ; his chariot was’ 
drawn by . white horses, and his face coloured with 
ve^hon, as was the custom with the images of the 
gods when earned in procession, so that this was 
thought a piece of overweening presumption on his 
H® was of a haughty temper, and soon gave 
offence to the plebeians, who called him to account for 
his divimon of th^oil of Veii, and obliged him to go 
into exde. He prayed as he went that his ungrateM 
county might soon be taught to know his value; and 
his wish was soon fulfilled. . 

In 390 the Gauls, under their chieftain Brennus, as 
&e Ivomans called him, from his Keltic title of Bran, a 

Whole ot Etram. The Itomans marched out to meet 
thra, and were totally defeated on the banks of the 
Alha, only a few escaping to bring the ffilings to 
Rome, whither the enemy was fast following them. It 
was impossible to man the walls, and airS^ could be 
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done was for ilie strongest niuu to slmt themselves up 
in tlie Capitol, with such provisions as could he hastily 
collected, while the rest either sought refuge in tiiglit, 
or remained to die in their own homes. 

In two days’ time the enemy were upon them, entered 
the city, and dispersed tliemscives through it to plunder. 
In the Forum they found eighty aged senators, seated 
on their chairs of state, in their white and purple I'obes, 
their long beards descending to their ginlles, and tiieir 
ivoxy in their hands. The savage Gxiuls stood 

still for a moment, stiniek with the majestic appearance 
of the old men : and one of tiiem began to stroke tlm 
beard of the neare‘St, xis if to discover wiiether he was 
a living man or a statue. The senator struck the 
barbariiin with the staff, and thus broke the charm; 
the wild fury of the Gauls was let hmsc, and in a shox't 
time the whole of the old men were slaughtei'ed. 

Borne was completely sxicked, t!ie houses and temples 
burnt, the great wall overthrown, and the Gauls en- 
camped in the midst of the smoking ruins tlmt remxuned 
to mark the streets ; but still the little garrison in the 
Capitol held out bravely, although sorely pressed by 
famine, till at hist hopes began to dawn upon them. 
One night there appeared among them a youth named 
Pontius Cominus, who had swum aoross the Tiber, 
crept through the Gallic camp, and sealed the Tarpeiaa 
Hock, hitherto believed inaccessible, to bring them word 
tliat Camillus, the exile, only waited for powers from 
the Senate to put himselt* at the head of tlie other 
Bomans wdio ha<i escafwd, and attempt their rescue. 
The Senate, or rather the remains of it, hastily assem- 
bled, restored Camillus to the rights of a dtissen, and 
appoinfexl him Dictator, and Pontius safely returned 
to him at Yeii, The broken boughs and trodden gniss 
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on the Tarpeian Rock skowedj however, that the 
ascent had been performed, and Brennus appointed a 
party of the best cragsmen of the Alps to climb np 
by night and surprise the Capitol. They had so nearly 
succeeded that they were close to the summit, when 
hlarcus Manlius, the last year’s Consul, was awakened 
by the cackling of some frightened geese, which being 
sacred to Juno, had been spared in spite of the scarcity! 
Hastening to the spot, he was in time to hurl down- 
ward the first G-aul, who had just finished his perilous 
ascent; and the rest of the troops coming to Ms aid, 
the Capitol was saved. ’ 

The Gauls were growing weary of the siege, and at 
last agreed to allow the Romans to ransom their city. 
When the required treasure was weighed out, the 
Romans complained that the Gauls had brought unjust 
weights;; upon which Brennus, in defiance, cast his 
sword into the scale, which was already too heavy, only 
saying, “ Woe to the vanquished.” His boast was soon 
at an end, for Oamillus had by this time collected his 
forces, and coming suddenly on the enemy, totally 
defeated them, took from them the ransom, and forced 
Brennus to retreat discomfited to his own hills. 

pThe city of Rome wjis rebuilt, according to the best 
abilities of the citizens ; but it was long before they 
could agmn encircle it with a stone wall, and the new 
streets were much more narrow, irregular, and in- 
convenient than the former ones ; besides which, they 
disregarded the direction of the cloacze, and the water, 
not being carried oft as before, occasioned Rome to be 
much less healthy. 

A great jealousy remained between Camillus and 
Marcus Manlius, called Capitolinus, from his brave de- 
fence of the Capitol Each thought himself the hero 
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of ilio dvfoat of the Gaul-', ainl wuiild fiidnre no rival; 
and fts CiiBiillus luul ahvnvrf htvii oik* t*f the ]srnu!ir,st 
oi‘ tlio patricin.]'i>?, .«o ?Janlius novr conncch/d Iiirns^dr 
vvit’u the pk‘bi‘ians. lit* at ilrfc't iroui 
l)iit party .spirit soon uhngled with Iik niolivt^^ isnd lie 
■^vas led on iiirtlior tlnin lio inlondcd. The ]iatrii*ian.-j, 
tiiiiikin;r liim a (h'serlor from their onh'T, ]?ui>Ui!l Lhn 
with doudly hatred; and at la^t, ho who inid saved the 
Capil^d, eight times rescued iVllovv citizen:*’ Iroin di\'dla 
twice heing the hrsl to sciJe the walls of a iH^iegvd, 
citVj and hud hesidivs rodeenicd four huudrod iicOiors 
froni shivery at liis own expense, wtis (‘ondeinnod to 
he thrown headlong from tin', Tar|><t!:in Hock, tim stteue 
of Ids gTv'atest glory ; and Itis name wa.s held in such 
aversion, that it was deerecsl that no son (d the 3iindluu 
gens shotdfl ever bear the. ntnne of Alarens, 

Every great victory <4’ om.*. paHy r.t Eorm? \va.,> 
however, innnediately fullyvre<! by a currespyrahng wu-j 
of the oilier; and in odT, Cains Liclniiis Calvy« Sioio, 
the tiiljiuie, obt;iined certain laws ibrthe people, wltich 
were of great effect In the subsequent course of affairs 
at Kome. The chief of these Licinian laws, as tiicy 
were called, were that one of the tw’O Consuls might 
lieneefcrih he a plebeian, and that no perron sliunh'] 
be allow'ed to ikjsscss more liuin jive hundred acres of 
land. A h'av relating to the distribution of laud \xm 
called an agrarian kw — ^from oyer, a held. 

PAKT TIL IKTASION OF IWiUcIIUS. B. C. o2T-270. 

The Gallic invasions, by crushing llic forces of ifse 
Etruscan nations, rendered it easy to the Eonians to 
subdue them entirely; Init the territory to tise 
w^as oc.c'upii''d by a wc-rlik'; pcophc, ot miunr* 

9 ^ 
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Sairmites were tlie leading tribe, and tlie war witli 
them w£is long and fierce. 

The Koman army once suffered at their hands a 
great disaster, allowing themselves to be surrounded 
by the enemy, and entangled in a narrow pass of the 
Appenines, called the Caudine Porks, whence it was 
impossible either to advance or retreat, so that they 
were forced to submit to whatever terms the Samnites 
chose to dictate- The Samnites sent to ask the advice 
of the wise old general, Pontius Herennius, os to the 
hrms. His fimt answer was that they should let all the 
Homans go freely; but not choosing to do this, they 
sent to ask his counsel a second time, when he replied 
that tln^y had better kill them all. When they desired 
to know the meajung of such contradictory advice, he 
expki|aed that by freeing the Romans without a ransom 
they wtild obtain their friendship, and maJke a bond 
wi& that powerfui nation for ever; but if tliey were 
determined in their hatred, and resolved on war, it was 
for their interest to cut off at once such a large number 
of their enemies as were now in their hands. The 
Samnites, however, decided on a half measure, which 
was in fact the worst for themselves. They did not kiH 
the Romans, but they made them suffer a humiliation, 
in their worse than death, by obliging them to lay 
down their arms and pass under a yoke, after which 
they allowed them to return to Rome in their full 
strength, and burning to revenge their disgrace. 

At last, in 280, the Samnites were completely reduced, 
and the Romans were acknowledged as masters of ail 
the centre of Italy. They now began to come into 
collision wdth tlie Greek colonies of the southern part 
of the peninstda, wiio on their side turned to the 
mother ix^uritry for aid against the barbarian robbers, 
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as tlK'?y termed the Komatis. 'Tarentumj a Sfmrtaa 
colony at the head of the giilf that still bears ite luiroe, 
laid long 'ijiiice lost' all the severity of manners of the 
chief city, Imt without losing its pride; and after pro- 
voking a quarrel with the Homans, the inhabitoite 
sent to ask aid from Pyrrhus, King of Epirus* 

Tlirough Oljunpias, Pyrrhus was nearly related to 
Alexander the Great. Ills fatlier had been slain and 
liss tlu’one' usurped in his infancy, and hk youth had 
been spent in the courts and camps of the generals of 
Ah‘xaiuler, where not only had ho acquired the desire 
to einuiate the fame of his kinsman, but had hmmt 
DUKdi of the art of war. When, by the Esslstance 
'of Ptolemy Lagus, he recovered hk own kingdom 
of Epirus, a mountainous nook on the coast of the 
Adriatic!, he chiedy valued it as the means of supplying 
the men and money with which he hoped to cdlect his 
conquests. He wuis not, however, sulRciently steady 
of purpose to succeed in anything, and hk whole life 
was but a course of great h^df-fmklled undertekingB* 
He gladly acwpted the invitation of Tarenlines, 
and -with a great force of horse and foot, and twenty 
elephants, which now were used by tibe Greeks in all 
battles, he landed on the southenv mmi of Italy in the 
summer of 279. A great battle was fought on the 
banks of the river 'Siris, in which the horses the 
Romans were so frightened at the elephank,' that 
Pyn*lui3 won the day ; but it was so hardly contested^ 
tltfit ii€! said another such victory would bO’ his ruin. 
On his proposal ' to treat wdth the Bomiuti,' A'ly sent 
tliree , ambaasadors to hk camp, of whom the chief was 
CaiuH Fabricius, a complete specimen nf the upright 
i-brqh-iaannen'd aiieient Homan. 

a poii.dicd Gna*k, with a gret^l contempt 
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for barliariaiis, was surpris<Stl to find in tlie imtaiiglit 
warrior the greatness of soul which had belonged to 
Greece in her earlier ages, and he pnt Iiini to several 
trials. One day he offered him a greater stSre of gold 
than Komc had yet seexn, in order to induce him to 
enter his service; but the Eoman replied that he valued 
his poverty and the honest fame he enjoyed at home, 
above aU riches. Another time he thought do startle 
him by causing the curtains of the tent to be suddenly 
withdrawn, so as to display an enormous' elephant 
standing close to him, waving its trunk and trumpeting 
through it. Fabricius only smiled, and told tbe king 
h(i cared for his great beast as litib?. as for his treasures. 
Pyrrhus next tried whetlier he could be bewildered in 
tlie mazes of Greek philosophy, and caused a learned 
man in attendance to expound the doctrines of Epicurus, 
namely,, that tlie end of man’s existence was to please 
himself. “ O Herctiles !” exclaimed Fabricius, “ grant 
that Pyrrhus and the Tax'entines may be heartily o| 
this faith as long as they are at war with us.” 

The king and the citizen parted with much respect 
for each other; and when the physician of Pyrrhus 
sent to offer the Senate to poison his master, Fabricius 
wrote a letter to warn him, beginning, ‘‘You choose 
your friends and enemies badly.” Pyrrhus, to show his 
gratitude, released all his Boman prisoners; and the 
Bomans, not choosing to feel themselves under an obliga- 
tion, sent him hack those of his subjects and allies whom 
they liad taken. The before-mentioned philosopher went 
to visit Borne, and reported to his master that the city 
was a tt*.nipl(^ and the Sena,te a tribunal of kings. 

Pyrrhus afterwards left Magna Grecia, and made an. 
M^l^mpt on Sicily, but not succeeding so well as he had 
■i'^i^ected, he came back to Italy, and there was totally 
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at iMann’iTitinn 1>y tijo CtiMsuI, 31arf*«s Curhis 
Dep.tatuH, who. Iiy his s^ohliors to ‘dltack the 

elephants witli Ii;.fliUal Uirdies, so terrified these tiiumtils 
as to render them <|iiHe onrnanageabic, and thus they 
did as much harm to the Epirots as to their enemy. 
The camp Pyrrhus wiis taken hy the Romans, who 
learnt from this pattern tlm (dreek fashions of eiicamp- 
inent. Yi'liieh. were very superior to what they had 
Idlherio |U‘actised. ^ 

Wy this defeat JVrrluis was ohlip^od to leave Italy, 
rd'ler having sjKart livi^ yisors on lids expedition, lie 
had liopes of the eoiKpii'st of Maccdon and (ireece, 
and I'or this ]mrposc engag«‘tl in a war with AntigonuB 
(hmatas. in the yi‘ar 271, during^ a fierce combat in, 
the streets of Argos, a woman on tin* top of a hous<*, 
F'l'ving her son engaged with ] Pyrrhus, ihnov n tile 
upon llic king's heml, and iis he (ell Manned from his 
hor,-e, hi" v;as killed Uy a IMae'ealoidan soldier. 

Deidchus reccfvedi the honour of a splendid triumph 
after Ids victory, the spoils of Pyrrhus’s camp being 
carried bt^hind him, '{' uhI the elephants ho had taken 
mnrcldng in the procession wdtli towers on their backs, 
a siglit sncii as had never betbre been seen in Rome. 
The Senate wi.-'hcd further to reward him with a grant 
<d‘ lain!, hut. ho n-iused it, saying that his present estiito 
of S'-vj.'}) at* 1*05 v;as suOicient for the wants of any citizen. 

'ria‘ relreat and death of ]*yrrhus put an end to the 
hop^es if ihe flri'ik <*oioiilos, and all of them yielded to 
tlm. Iharsari.-. S» miudi sihva' was ibuud in Turentum, 
that it was eoiiO'd l*or use as nionty, nothing but lirass 
having been hitherto used at Rome. Thus, in tiie. yeiur 
270, ih.c Homans became lords of the whole of Ihdj. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PEEIOI) OF THE PUNIC WARS. b.c. 264-203. 

FART I. CARTHAGE AXD SYRACUSE. B. C. 878-356. 

The Plicenician citj of Tyre bad in ancient times sent 
out a colony which fiad settled on the north coast of 
Africa, nearly opposite to vSicily. The legends of 
Cartliiigc I’elated that Dido or Elisa (said to he a niece 
of Jezebel,) lied thither from the cruelty of her wicked 
brother Pygmalion, and obtainiiig from the natives as 
much land as could be surrounded by a bullock’s hide 
cut into strips, made it the foundation of her city, llie 
Roman poet, Virgil, afterwards added a story that she 
had there been visited by JSneas in the course of his 
wanderings ; and that when he forsook her, she raised 
a funeral pile, mounted it, and there, while it set 
on lire, she stabbed herself to the heart. 

It is said that an inscription was once found recording 
Cartilage to have been a settlement of the Canaanites 
expelled by Joshua; but be this as it may, they were 
in every res][>ect complete Canaanites — ^witli the same 
cruel worship of the idol Moloch, the same periidious 
temper, the same love of gain and ability for com- 
nieree, us were to be Ibund in their brethren in Syria. 
Cailiuigc was by far the largest Piiamician settlement ; 
the city was magidticent, and its commerce had spread 
into every part of the known world, even beyond the 
Pilhu’S of Hercules, wdiich guarded the entrance of the 
Mediterrjuieaa, and to the shores of the distant land of 
frost and fog, then called the Isles of Tin. 
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Th«?, Cartbaginuuis had sviit out isiuTiy cohsnh'fi. hK,3{,h 
to the coasts of Africa aad Spain* and the i.-hintls ui* 
the western Mediternuican, and they held uiulcr tin.-ir 
power a large district of tiie siirroundissg count r). 
Their government was not unlike that of Boiae, <‘X- 
cepting that theirs -was a eomnsercial, not a was'like 
repuhlic; and they est<*cmed wealth far above glory, 
not lighting their own battles, but committing tlndr 
defence to paid soldiers — Greeks seeking their fortune-, 
Moorish liorscmen,' and slaves of all descriptions — who 
were n*garded by the merchant princes, their cmployeiTs, 
with mingled dread and dislike. 

So great was the power and iiiducnce of Carthage, 
that it might ciisily have become dangerous to Rome iii 
her earlier days, had it not been Yveakened and iij 
check by the Greek colonies, which tlivided Yvitli it the 
possession of the island of Sicily. 

After the Athenian expedition, YYddch ended ho un- 
ibrtuuulely, in the course of tiie Feloponnesian war, a 
mmi named Dionysius rose to giiiat potver at Syracuse, 
and ruled as king from 405 to 867. He wm of a 
stern and harsh temper, and was guilty of so many 
cruelties, that his name stands as the very type of 
tyrants; but he vras possessed of great abilities, ami !y 
uniting the other Greeks of Sicily with the Syracusmns, 
was aide sevct‘al times to defeat the Carthaginians, and 
almost to drive them out of Sicily, The most noted 
stories told ol* him are tliose of his Ear, and of his 
friend Damocles* His Ear was a chamber in his state 
prison, YY'hieh was said to he so cunstnicted that he 
couhi hear from it all that his uidbrtmmte captives naid 
to each oilier, and make use of their unguarded S|HHHdu*.s 
against them. Dmnoclcs was a courtier, wdio imcc ex- 
pressed a wish to Ikj one day in the place of tlic king. 
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Dionysius toH Bim liis desire was granted^ and accord- 
ingly Damoclesj tlic next day, was placed on tlie throne, 
and attended with the utmost state and splendour ; but 
in the midst of tire feast, when he raised his eyes, all 
his delight was turned into terror at the sight of a 
naked sword, the point immediately over his head, only 
sus])ended by a single slight thread. Such, according 
to Dionysius, was the life of a king; but it was only 
true of that of^an unlawful tyrant, reigning only by 
ti‘nv)r, not by right, or by the love of his ])cople. 

I>ionysiu8 saiii at his death that he left his son an 
empire c<ant*nitKl with bands of iron; but Dionysius 
the younger was much inferior to him in ability, and 
:xilvv leading an indolent life, was dctlmoned in 356 
f>y his nephenv Dion, and was afterwards obliged to 
maintain himself by keeping a school. 

At Syracuse, as w'cli as elsewhere, the Yalour of the 
Greeks was fast declining; this barrier to the Car- 
thaginian power was much weakened ; and now, sixty 
velars after the death oi Alexander, while the wai*s 
between the lesser ];)Owcrs into vrhich his empire w’as 
broken up, were raging fiercely, the Eomans, rulers 
of their mountainous peninsula, and the Carthaginians, 
lords of the sea, first began the struggle which was to 
decide which of them should be the dominant power, 
ignorant alike of the prophecy which had given the 
foremost place to Japhet, and declared that Canaan 
should be a servant. 

FAilT n. FIRST PIJXIC WAR. B. 0. 263“-240. 

The beginning of the dispute between Rome and Car- 
tluige, Bi‘emR to have been the aid which the Roinans 
sent to the ]\ramerthms, a settlement of Italian soldiers 
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in Sicily, wlicre Hr-t coniiueticefl wliat called t'he 
Panic 'War, iVoia Pccnii.s tlic Lalin ibr n i’hnciiicia.n. 

Tlic content was at iirst entirely in Sicily, till at 
the KornaiiB, fouling the disadvnntagi! of Im.vi.nn: 
no power Iw sea, built a fleet of tlioir own, alPr fee 
nK)rl.(*l of a. Canlijiginian war galley, which had h; rn 
stranded on their coast. They iiirnhhed their .ddj s 
juacliines to grapple with and sink tlu-se of th:'* 
eneniy, niul Ivy this ine^is so conijuatsat^'d Ibr tlu ir 
iiil\''nori(y in skill, that they wore victuriojH in several 
se:i"iights, and at last landed a. c<aisidcrahie force, inel r 
the command of the Consul, Marcus Attiliim Ki'gnlos, 
on the (iartiiaginian tern lory in Africa. 

-Reguios gained several suece‘.**si>.-i at hr.d, and tie’ 
Senate continued him in the. ct.uaimuid there ad r If,.- 
yi‘ar of consnhhip was over, tluvagh h«; enlreaO'd io lie 
alifvwcd to relum liotive to his own liulc tinea, ti 
slave, laid stohai }\U impkanents (if ]iad*.ai»]iy, mid he 
h'ure’ti that his wife and children would he in want if 
lie eordiruied absent. The Senate promised to pro- 
vide for them, and ho remained in Africa, where he 
had made great progi’ess, when Xantippus, a Spartan 
general, who chancuMl to be at Cartfmge, plac'sd lum- 
self at ilia iiciul of tlio army, defeated iiim, and made 
him prisoner. 

Ivnowing tlic manner in which the ta-uel and jealous 
Cartliagiiiians were wont to recfuite the services 
ivndert'.l t.'j tluMo, ('y|>eciaily by strangers, 'Xantippus 
Ikd fur Ills liib immediately after his victory, and in- 
deed it i.s sail! tlnit Iw did not e.s<‘upe, being tijrown 
into the sea ]>y ilie master of llm ship in which lip 
saih'd. by orde!"s of the, Carthaginian Senate. 

After a loitg captivity, Regnhis was sent hoinc hy fho 
Carthaginians to carry propostds of peace, wiiicii litey 
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hoped to make him urge upon his countiTmen, hy forcing 
him to swear that he would return to his prison, if the 
terms were not accepted. He arrived before the walls 
of Rome, but he would not enter the city, saying that 
he was no longer a senator, no longer a man of con- 
sular rank, but only a slave of Carthage. The Senate 
met without the walls to hear him, and highly did they 
esteem him, when he spoke exactly contrary to his own 
interest, advising them by all means to persist in the 
war, explaining to tliem the weak points of Cartilage, 
and bogging them not to waste one thought on tlie 
SiiiUy of himself, an old man, who could bo of little 
further bonelit to the state. Ho oven dissuaded them 
from exchanging prisoners, by which means he might 
have been saved, saying that they would thus be the 
losers, since no less than thirteen Carthaginian generals 
were in their han^, and he was the only Roman com- 
mander who was a prisoner. 

The Senate, almost against their will, were thus 
persuaded to continue the war, and tried to induce him 
to disregard the oath extorted from him by force, and 
renmin at homo instead of returning to chains and 
death; but this noble-minded man stood firm against 
their entreaties, and the tears of liis -wife and children. 
The sacredness of his word, and the good of his country, 
were dearer to him than life and liberty, and without 
setting foot either within the walls of Romo, or on his 
own beloved esUite, ho went back to his enemies. The 
Ctti tliaginians, unable to appreciate liis greatness, and 
enraged at him for disappointing tlieir plans, j.ut him 
to death with cruel torture.s ; but tlie glory of his name 
Ms never been forgotten. 

The continuance of the war obtained fof the Romans 
a more favourable treaty than had been at first pro- 
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po^ed. The Cartliaj^inmns, weo.iy of a wav wlui'lt |j:<d 
litstcil twcntj-threc yeiir.s and ■was doiu;^ mnAi iniary 
to their eoinroercc, gave up U> the liimums thv 
of Sardinia and Sicily, with the exception oi' SYraey''S‘, 
'which still continm3d independent, at leai^t in luirar, 
and a peace was concluded in 240, putting an end to 
the First Punic War. 


PAKT ni. IIAXXIBAL IK ITALY. 15.0.219-203, 

Ai TKU the (‘lose of the First Punic War, there was an 
inUrval of and for the second time sin<*e the 

fonndution oi‘ Kom<\ the temple of Janus was closed, 
i^leanwhdc, the looses that ('artliage had Hustaim’d 
were <it*ep]y f(dt in that <‘i1y, and iiamih‘ar, tin- jno-t 
uld(^ of her statesmen, deelurt‘d that he was Indn^ihi" 
up Jiirf four sons to he liou-nladps agaieist Herne, lie 
tried to coinpcmrult? for the loss of Sicily, by efXt'.'faling 
tiie power of Carthage over Spaijj, tiam called ]|>eria, 
whence much -wealth was derived ironi tlie rich silver 
mines; but the Kelts and Iberians, who ijihahited 
Spain, were a warlike race, and llamikar at lengtli 
fell in battle witii them, leaving the command oi' the, 
army to his youngest son, Hannibal, who at nun* yoiir-^ 
old liad been led to the altiu* of Baal, and there naaJc 
to swear eternal hatred to Koine. 

Ko sooner had llanuibid trained Ifis army to obey 
him implicitly, tlnin he sought a qimmd wltii Kome, 
ho}fmg to strike a. blow which must be I'atul to her. 
In 211) lio took Saguntura, a Spa!l}^h towm ift allsama; 
with the Komtuts, and as soon as th.ey complained oT 
his breach of tlu^ treaty, set off to invad(.‘. Italy itself. 
His march tvas one of th,e most oeh'bratod that was 
ever made At the head of a force, consisting partly of 
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Cartliaginians, partly of Gauls, and Spanish Kelts, 
with a body of Moorish, or Kuinidian horse, and 
twenty-two clephanjts, ho crossed the Pyrenees, 
3nai*chod round the Gulf of Lyons, and entered upon 
tile passage of the Alps, -which had hitherto never been 
trodden excepting by the Gauls. The hardships and 
diilicultios v.'ith which he had to contend, were dread- 
fni ; he had to fight his way through treacherous 
(hulls, to climb precipice after precipice, to struggle 
will I snow and ice, and even in one instance to cut out 
a way tliroiigh the solid rock; but at length his per- 
S'U'f-rance was rewarded by seeing the fair plains of 
Italy lie extended at bis feet, and ho entered on the 
beaut iiid cuUH try on ibe banks of the river Eindanus, 
or Po. 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, the Consul who first led 
his troops against him, was totally defeated on the 
river Tieinns, and so severely wounded, that he was 
with difiictilly saved by his son- Piiblins, who gallantly 
rhdbnded Inin, and led him out of the battle. Before 
b-' bad recovered from his wound, his colleague, Tibe- 
rius Semproniiis Longus, fancying ho should enjoy the 
sole credit of the victory, again olfered Hannibal battle, 
and met with a disasti’ous defeat at Trebla. 

During the winter which now set in, Hannibal made 
Ins war through tlie iiiarshes of tlie Arno, wliere both 
lie and bis army guffered dreadfully from the unhealthy 
atinospbere, wdiicli caused him to lose an eye, and sucli 
wa re the diOicultics of the march, tliat his life was said 
to Itave *been saved by the last remaining elephant, 
which carried him safely througli the swairnp. 

He again defeated the Eomaos at tlie lake Thra- 
gyinene, and entered upon the plains of Campania, with- 
out having experienced a check, until Quintus Fabius 
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l^Taximns was npiiointed I>i(‘tn.tvsr. lov^t ofiV-rt-'d 

l>riltlc, but acqum‘d tlia name of < *»in('Ui4'»r, Di,- 
layer. bj always k«'‘opinp^ eufm-nped T^far th.^ vmmiy, 
barussing tbe hlra_L^; 2 ier.'., and pn*voiitinjr IIkmu 
obtaining prtwisions, hy wbieli im^aus In* ri'daiocdi iL.'n^ 
to great straits; hat when ho. wciit out of oliba*. a?al 
Lucius ilbuilius Paulas, mul Cains 'j\rcufrt- vam'. 
])Cf*a,me consuls, tlio ra.slira-ss of Yurro or; va:I -di uvrc 
the couu'-iL <d* liis wiser culleagno. rind ’niv^;lvr«i t'a-tu 
in the l«aUle orCnnme, the most ruinous of jul. .Fa. aUirr-. 
(li<] Ids utmost to ndrieve the day, but in vain; Ui ' 

I laughter wias iJUisiori>c, and very few Rmvd tlnnurslves 
by iliglit. ’'Flic^ tiahurm j^entulus, in tim com re of Ids 
flight, found /Eiuilins sitting on a stone, bleeding feU 
and ofiert'd him his own horse to l••"eape: but to • 
Consul ndused. desiring him to s:ive him.'eif, and f'eynig 
he lead no mind (‘ither to have to justdy hre?;:'.df or l’> 
accaise Ids (rolh'uguc before the Heaoie. 1 he |*nrsue«s 
hero ap]>roaeldng, Lentulns was ol»Hged to fly, and 
loolung back, saw the Consul fall pierced whh d,ans. 
So great was the loss, that ilaimibal scut to Carthfsgo 
a bushel of the rings, worn by the equilcs, colieeted 
from the field of battle. 

Cannui was the point of HaiUiibaFs <dnef 
and it has often been metier of survwi.^' th:u bo ilM n.et 
iiisianily luarcli upon Home; Ind. his own ho-es had 
]jeen cc»n side ruble, ;ind Hie Cairthaudidans. Aviih their 
usutil lease jealousy, would not send him iVe:;b >uppii4-..i; 
besides wliieh, the army lh:d. h<.'. stal possersed w:...^ 
rcmdert.Hl less jrrompt ami vigtin’ius. by the pleasures 
which tliey were tempted ]>y flie -neidih and ddiid<m-'> 
cliniaic of Ca;mp;iuia. 

His brother IfaHlrubol was in Fj*-aie, wdi- eio / 
troops for him, but was iIu-e-c ^;pp^^^.■d l-y a'i*- - - '■ 
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brotlior, imtll at length lie succeeded iii defeating 
in a battle, in which they were both slain, and ho 
then inarclied in IlannibaFs track to enter Italy. At 
the river Metuunis. he was met by the Consul, Cains 
C]ainli!js Kero, and killed in battle, after which Kero 
retiirniiig to the south, ordered his head to be thrown 
down in front of his brother’s camp, and sent two 
pri.oners to cany the news of the defeat to HannibaL 
Afna- this tlisaster, Hannibal was never able to attempt 
any great thing against the Romans; but he would not 
leaVe Italy, and remained with his army in Bruttium, 
the <‘.\ire!]ie south of the peninsula, waiting, in the vain 
hfipe of some turn of atfairs to his advantage, and 
seeing plainly that the only chance for Carthage was in 
weakening Rome in her own neighbourhood. 

PABT IT. COKCLtJSIOK OP THE SECONB FOTIC WAE. 

B.C. 214-201. 

The Carthaginians had till this time been endeavouring 
to stir up enemies against Rome. They entered into 
an alliance with Philip, King of Macedon, the same 
who poisoned Aratus, and he began to entertain pro- 
jects of crossing the Adriatic Sea, and invading Italy ; 
but the Romans stirred up the AEtolians to attack him, 
and by this means gave him sufficient occupation at 
home. 

I’he Carthaginians next induced the Greek city of 
SjTucuse to shake offi the alliance with the R^ans, 
and declare in their favour. Marcus Olaudiui'Mlar- 
cellus, a tierce and impetuous soldier, who had served 
against Hannibal with great distinction, was sent to 
reduce the city, but he met with great difficulties, for the 
town was well fortified, and within it was Archimedes, ■ 
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on<i of the most ihmous jnatliomnticians that v.ver 
who invented inachines which lh<^ 
cxceedmglj dreaded. At last, after a two years’ 
llareelliLS discovered a weak place in the ’wall'^, hj 
•which he succeeded in surprising the citizens atul tJtldng 
the towm by assault. lie gave up the city to be plun- 
dered, and his troops exercised gn-ut crurlties, Arcld- 
niedes "was slain by a soldier who did n<a know inni, 
althougli ]\larcellus had giverx especial orders that he 
sbould be spared, it is said tliat he was so intently 
(K*eupied with a mathematical problem, that he never 
heard tlie storm of the city, and tvas iirst roused by a 
soldier, who rushed with a dra^vn sword, and laid it 
over his head, ‘‘Wait,” said Arehimtules, “till I Iihvi? 
iiidshed my denamstration Imt the man not under- 
standing him, killed him on the sped. Syraeusf^ was 
taken in 212, and lisenceiortli became part of the 
Koman province of Si<fily. 

The young Publius Cormlius Bcipio, wdio had saved 
liis fathers life at the Ticinus, wjis appointed, at 
twenty-four years of age, to the coiamand in Spain. 
He was one of the best as •well as the greatest of t!w 
Bomans, •with an earnest belief in the protection and 
guidance of the gods, and never undertaking miy thing 
without prayer ; and of a disposition so aiiiiubie, that lie 
gained the affection of his army, and won many allies 
to the. cause of Home. Jn Spain he was completely 
successfub winning the -whole of the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions, and gaining the alliance of many of die Kelts, 
ai'ter which he returned to Borne, and represented to 
the Senate that the best hope of obliging Ilannibal to 
leave Italy, would to carry thi^ -war Into Africa, sous 
to oldige him to r^lurn to the defence of Cart-hage. 

llie cautious old Fabitr? tiunigiit the euterprise too 
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dangerous, and prevailed on tlie Senate, instead of 
giving Scipio an anny to invade Africa, only to appoiiit 
him proconsul of Sicily, with leave to cross to ALiica ii 
lie thought it expedient. In Sicily, th(?reiore, he col- 
lected a great number of Italians, trained them in tlie 
use of arms, and at length sailed for Africa, whoi’e, liy 
Vvduning to his cause Masinissa, King of Kuurldia, ho 
deprived Carthage of the Moorish horse, which had 
hitherto hecn her great strength. 

TIui Carthaginians were obliged to recall Haniubal 
to prolce‘t them, but evam he was not cquad in general- 
ship to Scipio, and was totally defe.ated at the battle of 
Ziinia. The loss was so great, that the Carthaginians 
ibuiid it impossible to contiime tlu'i war, and were 
Ibrced to accept the hard terms wlncli the Homans 
imposed. They were to give up all their war-galieys 
and elephants, and never to build any more ships, or 
tr.aia elephants for war; they were to pay an immense 
tribute, and never make war upon any aUy of Home ; 
and thus, with a complete crushing of their power, 
ended the Second Punic M ar in 201. 

Scipio was received at Rome with a ningnificent 
triumph, and obtained the surname of Africanus. He 
was the tirst Roman who studied Cicclc liteiatuio and 
arts, which were at thiit time despised by most of his 
stern rugged countrymen. 

llaimihal remained ibr some time longer at Car- 
thage, doing his best to improve the institutions of his 
country, until his enemies accused him to the Romans 
of caballing against them, and he was obliged to fly to 
the court of Antiochus the Great, King of Syria. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GROWTH OF THE ROMiVX POWER b.c. 201--140. 

FAEX I. MAKKKES OP THE EATl'R CODfOXWEAL'ni. 

B.c. 201-146. 

Until the end of the Second Punic War, the con- 
timml warfjirc of the Romans might be regarthni i.s 
necessary to secure their independence, since if they 
Iml not overcome the Etniscans, the Sanmites, and the 
Carthaginians, they would assuredly have been cruslied 
by them. After this period, however, their wuirs were, 
only for tho sake of conquest, and for the most 
unnecessary and unjust; but the leading men in the 
state promoted them because they were the means of 
obtaining distinction ; and the lower classes, because so 
much wealth was acquired from the conquered coun- 
tries, that no taxes were asked from the Eonum 
citizens. 

The usual policy of the Romans was to find a pre- 
text for war with the greater states, by undertaking 
the protection of some petty nation on the borders, 
wdiich, whether justly or unjustly, complained of op- 
pression ; then to bi’eak the power of the unfortunate 
kingdom, and make a peace with it on terms so hard, 
that when the first efiects of the defeat had slightly 
worn off, there vras sure to be a rising against it, wdiich 
the Romans chose to call rebellion, and thereupon to 
complete its overthrow, and turn it into a Roman 
province- Not unlike tlie manner iu which a cat treats 
her prey, first laming it, and idien letting it imagine 
10 a 
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itself free for a few moments, but on the first struggle 
to escape, completing its destruction, and devouring it 
at ber leisure. 

The allies who had first asked their aid fared no 
better, but were soon cast off, and a pretence found for 
subduing them, and at last no colour was even sought 
for such injustice, and Borne ruled only by the right of 
the strongest. 

The Consuls usually spent the year of their consulate 
at Rome, and at its close took their choice of the pro-^ 
vinces, where they were either to govern or to conduct 
the war, with tlie title of Proconsul, and more absolute 
authority than they had enjoyed at home. They con^ 
tinned there three, five, or even eight years, according 
to the win of the Senate, or the circumstances of the 
time. Lesser provinces were given to the Prmtors 
after their year of office was at an end, with the title 
of Propraetor, and thus every Roman of rank was 
obliged in his turn to become a statesman and a 
generaL 

They oitm used their authority shamefully, cruelly 
oppressing the subject people, and gathering to them- 
uelves immense fortunes out of the public revenues. 
‘The days were gone by when a Roman patrician 
gloried in his honest poverty, and patricians and pk* 
beians alike for the most part grasped at all dhey could- 
acquire bofh of land and of slaves. The Licinian law 
against holding more than an estate of a certain size 
was evaded, and the captives taken in war being sold at., 
a cheap rate, every rich man had his house and estate 
ffiled with multitudes of them* They were, made to 
tiE the land entirely, so as to leave no employment for 
freemen who had hitherto, been hired for 
and not only this, but they manufactared 
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all that tlieir master required in his family, dres«^ 
furniture, &c., putting the artizans of Ik»me out of 
work, while there were some who, being of Grecian 
blood, were capable of high cultivation of mind, and 
were often more learned than their masters, by whom 
they were employed as secrebiries, and as tutors for 
their children. This upper class of slaves seem for the 
most part to have been well treated, and often were 
much attached to their lord, by whom they were often 
rehaisod from bondage. 

The worst use to which the Romans put their slaves 
was to make them fight with each other for their 
amusement. These unfortunate fighting slaves were 
called gladiators, and kept in schools, where they were 
carefully trained in the use of arms, but without the 
slightest hope of ever using them for any purpose but 
the destruction of each other. Large buildings were 
erected, called amphitheatres, in the form of a circle, 
or of a horse-shoe, with an open space strewed with 
sand in the middle, and seats rising one behind the 
other around, where the spectators sat at their mse, 
watching sometimes %hts between wild beasts, some- 
times between beasts and men, and ^metimes between 
gladiators, fights even to the death. When a gladiator 
%va 3 wounded, his antagonist, who had probably that 
very morning eaten of the same food and drank dl the 
same cup, turned to the spectators to demand what 
should be his fate; if they turned down their thumbs, 
the poor maif s life mm spared for the time^ if they held: 
them up, the victor was obliged to kill Mm, and the 
victor himstif hud nothing to expect but in Ms turn to 
be put to death when his strength or good fortune 
should depart 

Shows of gladiators ivere what Romans cMafiy 
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delighted in, and even at last almost required of can- 
didates for the consulship. It is frightiul to think of 
the multitudes thus “ butchered to make a Eoman holi- 
day/^ and, as well might be expected, the pleasure they 
took in the sight of such spectacles, served above all 
things to harden their hearts and increase their in- 
dilferencc to human suifering. 

With all this, there was much more of taste for 
literature at Rome than there had ever been before, 
that learning, be it remembered, which does not, of 
necessity, either improve or soften tlie disposition. 
Books, works of art, and teachers of eveiy description, 
came from Greece, philosophy and eloquence were 
studied, tlie knowledge of the Greek language became a 
necessary accomplishment, and the Romans began to 
compose for themselves, though their works were in 
general 'but poor imitations of those of Greece. It was 
now, too, that the whole Greek mythology was adopted ; 
some believed, some laughed at it, all earnestness of 
faith was fast becoming forgotten; the Epicurean 
philosophy was professed by great numbers, and with 
it came deadness to all the higher and better principles 
tl'iat had once served as motives of action. 

Luxury and splendour were fast increasing with 
riches. Every wealthy Roman possessed a house in 
the city, and one villa or more at his country property, 
decorated in the richest manner he could afford, with 
the pavement of the court composed of tiles, in beau- 
tiful mosaic work, and the gardens laid out with great 
care and cost, with statues, beautifully-trained trees, 
and fish-ponds. The fish were kept for amusement, 
and indeed, one Roman Senator was accused in public 
of having shed tears for the death of a favourite 
fish, to whidbi he retorted by saying his accuser 
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had lost three wives without weeping for one of 
them. 

The couches on which the Romans lay at meal- 
times were covered with cushions, and so aiTangf/d as 
to hold three persons ; the feasts were of the most sump- 
tuous hind, consisting of rich meats, %^egetahles co<ike(l 
in dilFcrent ways, varieties of fish, sometiines brought 
from a great distance, iatted dormice, and other deli- 
cacies, whicii to our taste would be equally strange. 

'■Jliose who wished to maintain the severe old manners 
vh'.wcd this style of liviiig with great displeasure, and 
did all they could, by edicts, to prevent it. Sometimes 
llu‘y forbade the having more than a cerhiin number of 
guests, sometim<‘S the dressing more than three dishes 
of meat ; now tlicre was a law against the fatting of dor- 
mice, and now against any poiiltiy appewing at table 
<!xcept one old tldn hen ; but it wms all in vain, the laws 
were evraled and disregarded, and tlie fejists continually 
grew more splendid and costly. 

Dress, too, was becoming veiy different ; the colour 
of the toga was varied, and at last other garments, eon- 
siclered more becoming, were adopted, and the toga 
itself was only used when it was necessa.ry to appear in 
tlie ofilcicd dress of a citizen. Ladies hml at one time 
b(H,‘n prebibited from driving in a chariot, or wearing 
gold or purple, but at last they %vouid submit no longer, 
and raised a great tumult for the repeal of the law. 
.Idarcus rorr‘ius Cato, the censor, a stem, plain old 
Roman, opposed tluun with nil his might. He said the 
poorer would l)e tempted to viewdlh the rich, and grow 
nshanual of their poverty. ‘*And/’ most wisely said 
he, “ she who once begins to blush for d<nng what she 
ought, will quickly cotise to blush for doing wlmt alie 
ought not/’ However, the ladies gained their point, 
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and soon were spending immense sums on gold and 
jewels. 

All this time, however, the Boman army did not lose 
its effectiveness, and fought with much more knowledge 
of tactics than prc\dously. . Wherever they rested they 
threw up a rampart, and dug a deep ditch around the 
camp, which was always exactly square, with four 
gates, and often so firmly made, that the remains exist 
to the present day. So complete was the discipline, 
that it was impossilile to hike a lioman camp by siu - 
prise, and every soldier knew his own post without 
chance of a mistake. The winters were usually em- 
ployed in strengthening the defences, or in constructing 
roads, so as to secure the communication with Borne, 
and from one station to another; roads so solid, that 
many are stiU in existence. The soldiers were often 
rewarded for their services by being allowed to settle in 
the conquered countries without losing their rights as 
citizens, and the colonies thus formed had privileges 
superior to those of the other towns in the provinces. 

The changes here related were gracludly coming on 
during the period upon which the history now enters, 
and as it is difficult to mark the commencement of each, 
it has been thought better to put them together at the 
beginning, so as to explain much that will follow. 

PAKXH. WAE WITH MACEDOX. B.C. 215-14G. 

Befoee the end of the Funic War, tlie Bomans had 
already made themselves known in Greece, by putting 
m end to the piracies of the lllyruuis, whos^i country 
was their first possession on the eastern shore oi the 
Adriatic. They had likewise formed an alliance with 
the JBtohans, whom they had stirred up against Philip, 
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King of Maccdon, so as to orevont bim from wming to 
the aid of Hannibal. 

The iEtolians, being hard pressed by Philips called 
upon the Romans for help, an invitation which tliey 
rejoiced in accepting, and in 196, Titus Quinctius Fla- 
minius, defeated Philip at the rocks of Cynocephalfc, and 
obliged him to accept such terms as the Romans were 
willing to grant. In particular, Philip was f orced to give 
up ail the Greek towms, both in Europe and Ajia, and 
Flaminius, going to Corinth, when great n«ml>ers of 
Greeks w-'cre assembled at the Isthmian games, declared 
to them tliat Romo bestowed freedom upon Greece. 

The joy of the Greeks W 2 ^ exc^ive, their sl'iouts 
rose so loud that it was said that birds high in the air 
fell down stunned by tifie noise, and no honours were 
deemed too gi*eat for Flaminius, their deliverer ; but It 
soon proved tliat the promiscxl freedom only m«mt that 
it was Rome, instead of Macedon, tliat held them in 
bondage, as the stem intofereiuje of their new masters 
made them feel, whenever they attempted any uxer^on 
of free will 

This surrender of the dties held by Philip in Ask, 
gave occasion to the Romans for intederence there. 
They had likewise two aHiea, whose quarrel tliey chose 
to support against Syria, nanmly, the young King 
Ptolemy of Egypt, and Eumenes, King of Pergamus ; 
nor vrm Antiochus the Great, King of Syrii^ disposed 
to avoid a ww. Hannibal wm at hk couit, and ever 
persevering in enmity to the Romans, was persm|dijig 
him to go himself to invade Greece, whilst he gave 
anotlier army to Hannibid, wdth which a second time 
to attack the Romans in Italy. 

Antiochus was at first pkas<d with the project, and 
actuahy led an army into JStolk 5 but his pride and 
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jealousy of Haumbal preyented Mm from listening to 
Ml furtlier proposals ; lie wasted Ms time in pleasure in 
the Isle of Euboea, and at last, on the approach of the 
Homans, returned to Asia Minor. Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio offered to conduct the war; and his brother, 
the great Africanus, accompanied him as his legate. 
A great battle was fought at Mount Sipylus, in which 
Antiochus was totally defeated. Neither of the two 
great generals were present at tliis battle, since Airi- 
canus was absent in consequence of illness, and Hannibal 
was besieged in a town of Pamphylia, but it is said 
they met on friendly terms about this time, and Scipio, 
in the course of the conversation, asked Hannibal who 
he thought the greatest of genera, Is. “Alexander,” 
answered Hannibal ; and Scipio asking whom he con- 
sidered the next, he said, “Pyrrhus.” “And the third 
“Mysdf,” was the reply. “What would you have 
said if you had conquered me?” said Scipio. “ Then,” 
said the Carthaginian, “I should have placed myself 
before Alexander.” 

When peace was made, the Homans insisted that 
Antiochus should dismiss Hannibal from his court; 
Scipio remonstrated against this as ungenerous per- 
secution of a brave enemy, but in vain, and Hannibal 
was obliged to seek protection from Prusias, King of 
Bithynia. Here again the Homans pursued him, in- 
sisting that Prusias should drive him away, and Han- 
nibal, worn out with disappointment and vexation, put 
an end to his life by poison, saying that he would rid 
the Homans of tlieir fears of an old man. 

‘Lucius Scipio received the surname of Asiaticus, but 
to year after Ms return to Home, Marcus Porcius Cato 
Mm to give an account of his government in 
Africanus was greatly indignant at the accu- 
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sations laid 'against Ms brotlicr, and 'rescued 
force from the hands of the tribune, but Cato proceeded 
to require of' himself an account of the spoil of Car- 
thage. Africaims, whose conduct had been perfectly 
upright, would not say a word in answer to tlie charges 
laid against him, and on the second day of hi'S trial, 
just as the judges had taken their, seats, he exekimed, 
“ This is the aiuii%mrsary of my victory of Zsma, let us 
return thanks to the gods, instead of sitting WTangling 
here.'^ The senate were carried away by the recol- 
lection ; Scipio led the way to the Capitol, and after 
the' S'Hcriflce had been performed, he left the cily, no 
one offering him any opposition, going to his own esfcite 
at Liier^m, where he spent; tho rest of his life, and de- 
sired to ‘'be buried tliere, iliit Im ung^tefu! city might 
'not possess even 'his bones. 

He died in 183. In the same year died Hannibal, 
and likewise Phiiopoemon, the brave Achajan, often 
called the last of the Greeks, who -was tjiken prisoner 
and shamefully murdered by the Messeniaa®* " 

PART HI. PERSECtmON OP HIE JEWS. B. C. 167-107. 

The wars of Aniiochus the Great are 'predicted in the 
Book of Daniel The Jews suffered mucli in Ms time, 
as their country was gencndly the battle-held on which 
he fought with the Ptolemies. He wos killed while 
plundering the temple of Elymais, in Persia, in 187, 
and it was in the reign of his son Seleueus,' called In 
Daniel £ raiser of taxes, that ilidiodorua wm sent to 
carry off the sacre.d ireasures from Jenisalem. Oniiw, 
the Mgh-pxiest, Jiswmbkd the pwple, and O'ffered up 
the most earnest prayera for protection ; and they were 
miswered as of old, for just as Heiiodorus was about to 
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brcat into tbc trfiflsuryj there appeared a hoiae and his 
rider of glorious beauty, arrayed in glittering armour, 
and attended by two young men of equaUy marveUous 
appearance, who smote the spoUor to tlie ground, and 
scourged him, so that he was carried out speechless 
and senseless. 

Oiiias, at tlie entreaty of the friends of Heliodorns, 
offered up prayers for Mm, and the two angelic forms 
once more visited Mm, told him that his life had heen 
spared at the intercession of the Mgh-priest, and bade 
him publish to all tlie world the mighty works of the 
Lord. 

Thus the chosen people were once more visibly 
assured ‘‘ that the angel of tlie Lord tarrieth round 
about them that fear him and it was well for them 
that their faith sliould be thus strengthened, since 
heathenism was now about to make a great effort to 
overwhelm that single spot of light wMch shone in 
Judea. 

Heliodoras poisoned Ms master Seleucus, and An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, second son of Antiochus the Great, 
usurped the throne, the vile person obtained the 
kingdom hy flatteries.” His wdekedness and cruelty 
were great, and Ms folly and levity made Mm despised 
by alL After drinking to excess he would wander 
about the streets of Antioch, dressed in a white gar- 
ment, and throw stones at all he met; and he behaved 
at the festivals of Ms own gods in such a manner as to 
make them more a jest than a solemnity. Neverthe- 
less, he was resolved to force their worship upon Ml Ms 
subjects. The good Mgh-priest, Onias, was supplanted 
by his ^^ostate brothers, Jason and Menelaus, who 
supported the king’s plans, set up an arena at Jeru- 
salem for practice of the Greek exercises, and 
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allowed tlie priests themselves to leave the serv'^^e of 
the altar, to conteiid in the games of wrestling, throw- 
ing the disc, &c. 

Soon orders were sent that the Temple should he 
dedicated to Jupiter, and the king himself soon after 
coming to Jerusdern, broke into the Holy Place, offered 
swine’s desh on the altar, and sprinkled the wdufle. 
building with broth of swine’s flesh in order to desecrate 
it. Every Jew who refused to sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
carry ivy in a procession in honour of Bacchus, or to 
eat swine’s flesh, was put to death with cruel tortures. 
Two women who liad circumcised their children were 
thrown! from the walls after tlieir babes had been hung 
round their necks ; and the venerable scribe Ekmar, 
and the mother with her seven sons, were the most 
noted of the other martyi^. Many Jews, howuwer, 
submitted; an altar of Jupiter was raised in the very 
Holy of Holies, and never had the true worship seemed 
in so much danger as when the Temple w'as desecrated, 
and priests and people alike apostate. ^ 

At last at the little town of Modia m Judea, when 
the people were gathered together by an oiicer of 
Antiochus, and called upon to offer sacrifice, Matta- 
thias, one of the seed of Aaron, firmly refused, and full 
of righteous zeal, struck down a Jew' who was advanc- 
ing to the altar of Jupiter, and then, wdth the aid of his 
sons, and some of the other Jews, overpowered and 
killed the Greeks. 

They then fled wdth their families to the mountains, 
wrherc they 'were joined by many other faithiul .lews, 
and began to make war upon their enemies. 
thias himself did not live long, ;md at his deatli ho 
appointed to the command his third son, Judas, called, 
from his courage, Maccabmus, or tlm Hammerer, 
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Judas was one who trusted in the protection of God, 
and who therefore obtained it; -with very inferior num- 
bers he thrice routed the wdiole Greek army, and re- 
covered the whole of Judea. He marched to Jerusalem, 
entered the city, and purified the Temple on the very 
day three years after it had been dedicated to Jupiter ; 
but the fortress on Mount Zion wms held by a garrison 
of apostate Jew's, wdio greatly harassed their country- 
men in the city. 

Antiochiis Epiphanes had made an expedition into 
l\‘risa, where he learnt the tidings of tlie success of 
the Jews. In great fury he> set out to chastise them, 
but on his wnj he was siezed by an agonizing and 
loathsome disease, and suffered almost equal anguish of 
mind at the thought of his cruelty and sacrilege. He 
died in 163, and was succeeded by his son Antiochus 
Eupator, who followed up the war against Maccabasus 
and his brothers, until he was dethroned by his cousin 
Demetrius. Judas now sent to request the alliance of 
the Romans, but before the ambassadors returned, in 
a battle with the apostate Jews, he was defeated and 
slain, and the faithful were again reduced to the 
greatest distress. Rallying around his brother Jona- 
than, they again showed great courage, and gained 
more and more ground from their enemies, until they 
hnjilly obtained, in the year 143, an acknowledgment 
both from Syria and Rome, that they were a free and 
independent people. 

Jonathan was about this time treacherously mur- 
dered, hut hia brother Simon succeeded to the govern- 
ment, and w'as at once prince and high-priest of the 
Jews ; his son succeeded him, and his grandsbn, Aris- 
tobulus, assumed the title of king. 

Onias, the son of the former high-priest, who had 
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been banished by Antiochus Epipbanes, had founded a 
settlement of Jews in Egypt, with a temple, which had 
once been dedicated to Isis, thus fulfilling a prophecy 
of Isaiah, that five cities in Egypt should speak the 
language of Canaan. 


PAUT lY. FrafAL CONQUEST OF GEEECE. B. C. 196-145. 

Philip, King of Macedon, remained subject to Rome 
after his defeat at CynoccphalaB, but nourished a bitter 
hatred against the Romans, which was inherited by his 
son Perseus, who coming to the throne in 171), made 
a last struggle for independence. After the war had 
lasted a considerable time, Lucius JKuiilius Paulus, 
son of him who wfis killed at Cannae, was sent against 
him, conducted the war with gi’eat skill, and at last 
defeated him at Pydna, in 168. Perseus fled, and 
wandered about in a miserable state, till at last he was 
captured at Samothrace. He sent to entreat the victor 
not to exhibit him in his triumph, to wMch ail the 
answer that iEmilius vouchsafed was, “ The favour he 
asks of me, he may obtain of himself meaning that 
* Perseus had it his power to escape this indignity by 
suicide, for so perverted were the notions of the Rom- 
mans, that they esteemed sell-murder as something 
brave and high-spirited, instead of looking upon it as a 
cowardly means of escaping misfortune. 

iEmilius was generally esteemed a humane man, and 
he highly valued the learning and arts of the Greeks ; 
yet he did not oppose an order wliich aiTived from the 
Senate, that no less than seventy cities of Epiras should 
be given up to be plundered by his soldiers. On his 
return to Rome, he enjoyed a splendid triumph, being 
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rowed from the mouth of the Tiber in Perseus’s own 
state gaUey, and afterwards going in procession to the 
Capitol, followed by the unfortunate king, chained and 
in deep mourning, after which Pereeus was sent to 
Alba, where he spent the rest of his life. 

The Aitolians, the original allies of Rome, next rose 
against them, and were speedily crushed, and the 
Senate thinking the Achman League had shown a 
disposition to join them, required a thousand citizens 
to be sent as prisoners to Rome. Of these the most 
noted was Polybius the historian, son of one of the 
chief men of Megalopolis. At Rome he became a 
great friend of A'hnilius, who placed under Ids care Ms 
two sons, the youngest of whom, having been adopted 
by Scipio, the son of Africanus, bore the name of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio ACmilianus. These exiles 
remainded for seventeen years at Rome, all their 
entreaties to be allowed- to return home being refused, 
until at last AEmilianus begged Cato, the censor, to use 
his influence in their behalf, and on the next debate 
Cato arose, and said, “ It was a waste of time to ques- 
tion whether these wretched old men should lay thfeir 
bones in Italy or Achsea.” His unfeeling speech had 
the effect of exciting some contemptuous pity, and they 
were at length permitted to return. 

The unjust yoke wMch Rome had imposed upon 
Greece was severely felt, and the Achjeans at last 
began to struggle against it Lucius Mummius came 
to oppose tliem, easily routed their forces, and enteiing 
Corinth, gave it up to be plundered and burnt The 
various rich metal ornaments of the houses and tem- 
ples, being melted together in the flames, formed a 
mass of metal, wMch was called Corinthian brass, 
and was comddered as one of the best material for 
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statimrj. Great numbers of choice pictures, statutes, 
and oilier works of art, were captured. Mummius, a 
rough ignorant plebeian, onij valued them bec-fiuae 
others thought them precious, and was much kugh4^d 
at bj the more cultivated Romans for telling the 
masters of the ships to whose care he committed thf^m, 
that they must sup|)Iy new ones if tlu‘se were lost. 
He was, however, more honest than many who iiad 
more education, Ibr he took no private property, and 
only sciut tliat of IIhj state to Rome ; nor did he even 
help himself to the price of any of these sjioils, but 
after exhibiting them in his triumph, gave them freely 
to adorn the public buildings of Home. 

The ruin of Corinth \vm in 145, and with it fell the 
last remains of Grecian independence, (ireece became 
a Roman province under the name of Acluea, and 
therefore shared the fate of its Roman masters. Athens 
was still celebnited for its learning and beauty, and 
became a sort of college for the studies of the young 
Romans. 


FAET V. THim FtmO WAB* B. C. 14M4S- 

The victory by which the Romans had broken the 
strength of Carthage had not contented them; they 
were resolved on the complete destruction of their 
ancient enemy, and only watched for a pretext for 
treading her underfoot. 

It was not long before they found one. Tlie old 
Numidian king, ^lasinissa, their ally, wm constantly 
making inroads on the domains oi* Carthage and rob- 
bing the inhabitants, who took up arms to repel tluiso 
incursions ; the Romans cAllcd this a breaking of the 
treaty, which forbade them to make war on the frientbi 
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nf Rome, and prepared to punish them. If the unfor- 
of Bon^ an p overcome -when in pos- 

tnnateCar&^ni h. elephants, hands of practised 

» Sra.“rf^ <">'>”>* “ 

another spot at a endure; aU with 

woTcn,’”and'eLdrenl^^^^^^ 

•„Th:S: rj^-re-n mid silver w^ 

Ltd up for the purpose, 

for the machines, the women cut ofl their lo g 

.ppoi..«i to 0«M» to 

tmphs“wcrrhaM hy the, despairing 
^hoheldout m forced the 

Lua^each ofLe taU houses was defended against him 
fortress, and could not he t^en 
hard fichting, in which numbers of his soldiers pens 
^tfd ty after day fire and slaughter raged m the 
^pio himself was struck with the overthyow 
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t»r tJii* oiu’c miglity.cilj ; he tors at the sight of 
tlie desolation around, as he reflected tliat in its tom 
iionic rniglit he dostineci to daeaj and fall. 

CJarlliiige was l»y order of the femte eoiiipletelj 
nilned and laid waste ; the inlmhitants who still sor* 
vivi*d wmi sohl for sliirc's, and the .eoiintiy rmiiiil, 
funned into ii Kioonn' province.. This was in the year 
1411, tin* .•••jij'iie a:-rwitnes»ed the equally cruel destruction 
of Corinth* 

Mcipio returned to Tlouie, and wa^, as usual, honoured 
with a triiiniph, and with the surname of Afrieanus. 
He was ' afterwards sent into Spain, where the ludti 
'were inakiitg a lirave resistance to the encroach menli 
of the ItomanB* I'ho town of Numantia held out 
against him for two years ; and at last, afW drtaidM 
suiTerings from famine, the unha|.»py p(:*ople died l»y 
eacdi other*s hands rather than yield to the coiKpieror, 
and he a si^cond time found lutnself tin; victor over a 
scene of desolaton. His personal character seems to 
have been kind, upright, and generous, but, like all 
other Ilonia.n3, he tuiBCrupulously executed the cruel 
decrees of the state, and did not spare the vanquished 
one humiliation that could conduce, as he thought, to 
his own glory* 

About tbe same time, Attalus, the last King of Fer- 
gamus, bc«|iieathcd his dominions to the Homan state, 
thus giving them a, ton footing in Asia Minor, which 
they did not fail to extend, though at the expense of 
long and dreadful wars* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FACTIONS OF ROHE. b.c. 133-30. 

PART I. THB GRACCiri. B. C. 1 33-122. 

Bi^rixo tlic period tliat next ensued, Rome was reap- 
ing the reward of the misfortunes it indicted on other 
nations, in the disputes between the Senate and people, 
which filled its streets with bloodshed, and finally 
destroyed the republic itself. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the first to awaken 
the spirit of faction, was the eldest son of an officer 
who had fought bravely in Spain, and of Cornelia, 
daughter to the first Scipio Africanus. Cornelia was 
beautiful, learned, and high-spirited, and when early 
left a wdow^, refused, which was then very unusual, all 
offers of a second marriage, for the sake of her child- 
ren, whom she brouglit up with great care. A lady 
who was visiting her nmde a great display of orna- 
ments, and in return begged to see hers, upon which 
Cornelia called her children, and said, “Behold my 
jewels 

Cornelia was ambitious for her sons, and when her 
daughter Sempronia married Scipio JEmilianus, she 
useil to say it was a reproach to them that she should 
be called the daugliter of one Africanus and the mother- 
in-law of the other, instead of the mother of the 
Gracclu. llberus Gracchus, as soon as he obtained 
the tribuneship, pro|>osed an agrarian law, so as to 
make a fresh distribution of land. The rich opposed 
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him with all tht*ir raigiit, hat thi? iiiea':urt* w'a*« «%‘irrieil 
bj iho vot(‘g of tise pleheiaiL*^, aial ho went cm to pro- 
voke tlic Senate* more and more, till, wlien lu.-^ jr^ar of 
office WHS over, anal he stood for his election tin-* 
time, his supporters made a great uproar in the Foruns, 
uih! it; was rr|'Hnie-il in the S^tad ''-house that he was 
goi!!g to make himself kij^g. The senators rurie u 
down into the Forum in great ungma the pleheians tied 
in et>nfu>ion, and Gnuadius, falling down, was struek 
cm tln^ head with a stick and killed* Ili.s body was 
throAvn into tlu; Tilier, and no less than thmj humJred 
of ids part izans shared the i^ame fab'a 

(hiius, the brollter of Tiberius, was nine year?^ 
jourjger, and his motlnn* tritsl to priwent him from 
engaging in the courses which hml prove'id m fatal, to 
his brother, but in vain. As mm as he was old enough 
to be cleetefi tribune, he obtained that offiee, earned 
out his brother’s law, and took other steps still more 
dangerous to the state, ^cipio A^mitliaiius was the 
best supporter of the. Senate until his dmth, rrhic'li hap- 
pened 80 mddenJf, that Cains Gracchus and his sister 
were accused of having ptdsoned him, bat this is vei-y 
improbable, Cains at length wmnt out of office, and 
the ScD'ate ]>ro<:a'‘eded to rc|>eal some of his iiica.sure» ; 
upon wdutdi a great tumult arose, and a number of his 
supporters tlre^v together on the Averitirie Hill, threaten- 
ing to nuuutain their cause by force of arms. Feu* this 
Caius was not prepared, and unable to rcsidvo actmdly 
to fight against his countiy, la* j^fmed tluaa, without 
wea|)ons, and tried to come to terms with the Seniilc. 
Irsstead of atteudiug to his pn,»posals, the Consuls sent 
tm armed forc(^, at sight ol* wddeh all Ids followaTS dis- 
p<jrsed and tied, lie withdrew into a sacred grove, 
where he obliged a faithful slave, who alone had fob 
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lowed him, to ■ kill him, after wliicli tbe poor slave fell 
oil Ids own sword that lie might not survive his master. 
The Senate hud promised the weight of Gracchus's 
head in gold to whoever should kill him, and the person 
who found his bc»dy cut off the head, and tilled it with 
molted lead in order to obtain a larger reward. His 
followers were pursued and slaughtered without mercy, 
ami three thousand were killed, ten times the number 
who suirercd for his brotber’s sedition, so quickly were 
the Koimms increc.sing in cruelty. Conieiia,, after the 
lu.-s of her ‘'jewchd' retired to her country-house, 
where sht; lived highly ri'Spected for many years. At 
her death a statue was raised in her honour, bearing 
the title she had cov(‘ted, and obtained at so dear a 
— ‘‘The Mother of the Gracchi." 


FAET m MAEIUS. B. Q. 106-86. 

Ox the death of Masinissa, the old King of Mauritania, 
his throne was usurped by bis nephew, Jugurtba, who 
waged a long wair with the Komans. Caius Marius at 
length reduced him to take refuge with Boccus, another 
Numidian king, by whom be was betrayed to the 
Homans. Lucius Cornelius Sylla ivas the oiicer sent to 
arrange the aifair, and, as if profiting by treacbeiy was 
a thing to be proud of, caused a seal to be engraved 
with the representation of himself, recieving Jugurtba 
from Boccus, and always wore it as ins signet-ring, 
tlius giving great offence to Marius, who considered 
ttuit he took all the credit of the transaction, to himself. 

Mai'ius and Sylla had a great hatred and contempt 
for each other. The first was a plebeian, born of poor 
parents ia*a country village^ but bis valour and ability 
had, while only a common soldier, gained the favour of 
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to the liigliest olfices irs ilm state. He %vas 'igoonajl, 
violent in liis |«wions, witli a great dislike l>oth to tlie. 
pride mid the kxurj of the irntrieians, and im \% Inid 
been declared in bis childhood thnt he would, be s{/v<, ii 
times consul, be was deterndned, at tmy cckL in fVJM 
the prediction, Bylin,, born of flic Coniiliaii gens, one 
of the noblest in Rome, bad all the vices into widcii the 
patricians too apt to iall, but he was an active 
warrior, aful,very learned and aceoin|>I5shed. 

Tlie next w'ar was with the Cimbri and Teiitoncs, 
two, savage mces, whose origin is not known, tboiigb* 
from their mimes, it would seem that the first laiist 
have been Kelta, and the second a part of the great 
Teutonic luition, that was spreiMiing w’c^twardi' iroiri 
the Black Bern Tliey broke into Italy, and the part of 
Gaul which the Eomans had subdued, and for icvcral 
years did fearful damage there, routing all the armies 
sent against them, until Marius defeated them, first 
near Aix, in Gaul, and then, near 'Milan* After tlii« 
last rout, the survivors, killed themselves, their wives, 
and children, and Itidy was delivered from them* 
l^Iariiis had already been five times consul ; when ho 
obtained bis next cdection, partly by bribery^, and partly 
by proiiiiaes to the fjictious plebeians, be btiiaved so 
disgracefully to the senators, that he wlio hud hbberto 
been highly esteemed, began to be looked upon almcist 
m a traitor to tha%tete. The favourite projert of ;llic 
revolutionary party was, at this time to make 'all the 
other ItaluiHS lioiaan citizens, and thk wa^ strongly 
opposed bj' the Seimtc, who feah>d tliat when m many 
new voters were admitted, they should lose nil iniluemn,? 
In the assembly oi' tlie people. At the Italiana took 
up arms to^ obtain ivluit tluy” desired, and Marius was 
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obliged to light against them. The Social War, as it 
was called, lasted three years, and at last ended, in 88, 
in the Homans granting to all the Italians, except the 
Samnites, who were still in arms, the rights of Homan 
citizenship, although under certain restrictions, which 
they hoped would prevent the actual Homans from 
being out- voted. 

While this -was passing, Mithridates, King of Fontus, 
was becoming very dangerous to the Homan power in 
the East, and an army was to be sent against him, of 
which hlarius and Sylia were each determined to have 
the command. 

Sylia, who had just been consul, was regularly ap- 
pointed by the Senate, upon which Marius called an 
assembly of the people, and finding that even there he 
should not be made general, broke into the Forum with 
his soldiers, drove the patricians out with violence, and 
made the mob declare him general. But Sylia, escap- 
ing from the tumult, w-ent to his army, who would not 
part with him as their commander, led them into Home, 
overcame the plebeians, had his own appointment con- 
firmed, and restored the Senate to their authority. 
Marius had fled at his approach, and Sylia, making the 
Consuls, Publius Cornelius Cinna, and Caius Octavius, 
swear to preserve affairs in the state in which he left 
them, had marched oft' with his army. 

Marius tried to escape to Africa, but was detained 
on the coast of Italy by contrary winds, and was obliged 
to land jmd hide himself in a hole among sdine reeds. 
Here he was taken, and carried to Minturnse^ where he 


was thrown into prison, and as the Senate liad sent 
orders that he was to be put to death wherever he 
.,,was found, a soldier was sent to kill him. The prison 



very dark, and as he lay on the ground, it seemed 
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to tlic frigliteiiftl Miklivr lliat Im Hashed fire, wiiile 
lie erifid witli a. , voire of tliuiider^ ** Dare»t itiou kill 
Cains Marittsf’ The niais tomed, rm away in tom>r, 
crying ouk ** I caiimot kill him f and tlie peofde ai t.lin 
town* hei^rmiiig to remeinher the favour Ma^rius Iniil 
once .'^hown the raU;-4‘ nf the ludians, l)cca.iue %viir«ig to 
save hinn and gave liiin a »hi|'a %vitii wiiadi hfs mfely 
arrivi‘d en. the eoui*t t4" Africa, 'i'here he witiidered 
about iiriiong^ sla.‘ brelvcn wall' and columns of Carthage, 
where the, goveraa>r ihe. pruviaee sent to warn Mm 
to leave the plaice. All the' arisw^er he ndumeci wa«, 
''Tell h.im that you have, man Cmus Manna Bitting 
among the raiii» of Carthage/* m if he maaiil Utat 
greaimijss fallen like his own should be-hi» protmtiOB. 

In the mimutiiae the two eonsuk kft at lUnm h«l a 
violent quarrel, wdiieh ended in Cinna being driven out 
of Itomcs and sending for Marius to assist liim in main-* 
taming his power. Marius returned, buniing with rage 
against his enemies, still wearing the ragged dress In 
which he had wmidered, and wdth Ms beard and' hair 
untrimmed. He gathered round him, a great army of 
Italians, and of rumTOj slaves, and soon forced Rome 
to open its gates. And now he. satisfied his vengeance. 
Tim 'friends of Sylla were murdered in grc'at liumbers, 
and among them the beat and most upright of the 
senators ; nor wm this Ml, for as Marius piocreed^ 
along, tim street, ho' ordered liis Isxly^guai'd of slave® to 
kill ail whose salutation ho' did not rctunq and multi- 
tud,es were cut down 'lit his very fetit. Day aftor day 
tlio slaughter coiitinucxi, and the shivt.^s perpetrated 
«v «7 kind of 'almelty, so tlmt was one mteim of 
''terror, at ias't Quintus Seitt^rius, im upriglit and 
honourable officer, who had bad ■ the iMIy to connect 
hlmseif with the party of Marius, was so Bhoeh«l at 
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these horrors, that, as the only way of stopping them, 
he fell upon the slaYCS with his soldiers, and in one night 
speared four thousand of them. 

Marius now attained his seventh consulship, but he 
did not enjoy it long, being quite worn out by the 
fatigues he had endured during his exile. He died on 
tlie sixteenth day of his consulship, in the seventy-first 
year of his age, in the year 86. It would have been 
well both for Home and bimself if he had died ten years 
sooner. 


FART n I. SYLLA. B.C. 88-76. 

Mithiudates, the King of Pontus, against whom Sylla 
had been sent, was the ablest adversary, excepting 
Hannibal, with whom the Komans ever had to con- 
tend. He was decended from the old kings of Persia, 
and had received a Greek education, could speak 
twenty-five languages, and had a great knowledge of 
the art of medicine; he was wonderfully active and 
persevering, and often restored his afiairs when they 
seemed in the most desperate condition. At the same 
time, he was both treacherous and cruel ; he began 
bis reign by the murder of his mother and brother ; he 
killed itoany of his subjects, and, among many other 
vices, was a great drunkard. 

He seized a great part of the Roman dominions in 
Asia, and sent orders that in all the towns willing to 
shake ofi* their yoke, every Roman or Italian should be 
put to death on one night. The Asiatics were but too 
willing to comply, since they had often been vciy ill- 
used by the Romans, and neither the women nor 
children were spared, so that no less than eighty 
thousan^jperished in this massacre. After this he sent 
to Greece, and was in possession of Athens, 



aHil many othc^r of the cliief whom 8ylla arriveil 

with liin forces, reeovt'fiMl Attic% and «aincd m niaiij 
vi4‘tories tm at last to reduce him to siue for peat,a\ 

Sylla was glad to grant \U for lit!', receive-d no - 

•rnn Homes ami was torced to inaiiitoin his army fy 
^.ImidiTjag the country round; besides whicdi, he w:> 
tagor to return Ijouhs to rrwenge the death o!' his 
tViea<!si who had hee!t slaughtered by MariusV fiurty. 
He therefosw niler ohlighjg iMilhrhhites to give uy* a 
gfi'at. part of his e{)iK|uest, signed a treaty t>f peace* and 
set out, on his return to Home. Cinna liad been kiil(;d 
hy one oi‘ his own soldiers^ but the reTolutionurj party 
still emitiruuHl in po'wer at Home, and were prej>arf'd 
to n*sist Sydla by force of arms. No ^oonerj however, 
did he ap|.fear, than their soldiers, who were tdways 
w’illing to follow so distinguished a general, all went 
ov(*r to him, except an army ot‘ Samnitt*s, who fought 
a battle with him under the walls of Home, and were 
there routed, and three tluajsantl taken prisoners. 

And now came the time for Sylla’s vengeance, wdicn 
he stained the cause of kw and order with as mutdi 
]>lootIshed as had been perpetrated by Marius himself. 
He begaxi by causing his troops to murder the three 
thousand prisoners ; and wdien their shrieks arnl iirlcs 
reached the place where the Senate was assembled, l^e 
l>ade the Senators not disturb themselves, it was only 
a tew wreti'hes whom ho was chastising. He was 
appointe<l I)i<'t;,itor, and pn»eecded daily to ct>mmnnd 
ilie death of so many of those he (h^emed his enenfa's, 
that at last one of the Hmiators begged that he would 
let them know wdio was to live and who was to di^g 
that the giis|Hmse might last no longer. Sylk laa^ord- 
ingly drew up a list, wddeh he called a proscription, 
containing about nine thousmul names, and hung it u|> 
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in tlie Fonim, saying that if he recollected any more, 
he would add them afterwards. It was not only the 
adherents of Marius who were included in this dreadful 
list, but all who were hated or envied by any friend of 
SyUa, or who possessed any property coveted by his 
party. ‘-Ah!” said one poor man, who -was horror- 
struck at seeing his own name, “ my Alban villa is my 
destruction!” and before he had gone many steps he 
was skibhed by a party of Sylla’s soldiers. 

In eveiy quarter of Ihdy the same destruction vras 
going on, till whole districts, especially about Sanmiurn, 
became perfect deserts. At last the tiihst for blood 
seemed to be satislied, and Sylla applied himself to 
restore the government which Marius and Cinna had 
overthrown, and so well and wisely did he do so, that 
it causes additional regret at the horrible crimes with 
which he had stained its re-establishment. 

When all had been set in order, and the constitution 
adapted to receive the gi*eat increase in the number 
of citizens, Sylla quitted the Dictatorship, in order to 
give himself up to his favourite pursuits, the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, and at the same time, the 
gratification of all the worst propensities of his nature. 
He wrote Ms own memoirs, and only completed them 
two days before Ms death, wMch was brought on by 
breaking a blood-vessel in a fit of passion. It is said 
by some that he had long been sufiering from a dread- 
ful disease, regarded as the punishment of Ms crimes, 
lie died in the year 76. 

PARTIV^ POMPEY. B. C. 76-6S. 

The state of tMngs which Sylla had left at Rome 
continued for about twenty years, during %vhich time 
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lltircus Tullius Cic€tt) lieca,iiie r&j emiuent He wm 
of tlw ecpestmu .order, and his profoi»iou wjis the law. 
He powesseci great leamlog, aad his elmpenoe was 
secoiiti only !o tlwifc of Deasostheaes ; it was, moreover, 
always employed on the right suie, and ft)F the good of 
liis eouuiry ; and in spile of a few' faults, of 'vanity and 
wavering, tlu-rr ■was seareely a statesman of ancient ' 
times 'wlioscj (uircer teas so hhimcless. While lie was 
Consul he discoV'«red and disconcerted a conspiriicy 
against tlie sta;U», contrived hy a wTetch Bamed Luciiw 
Sergius Catilina, «id tli© orations he made on that 
occasion are the most famoas of his works. liis hitlers 
to his friends have likewise been preserve^!, and slmw 
us the iiomaii 'habits iiad ways of tlunkiug M simi 
period. 

Marcus Porcius Cato was one of the most JmI and 
upright men of the time,, but, Hke his sne^tor, the 
Censor, ho thought it a merit to be harsh and unpIeMing 
in manner. He w^aa very proud, and showed his pride 
in his ungracious demeanour, and ,the difference of his 
dress and habits' from all those around him, which' 
made him eveiy’where disliked, though at the same 
time he could not but be respected. 

Neither Cicero nor Cato was a soldier, and iit this 
time the armies of the Republic w'ere directed by 
.Cneius 'Fompeius Magnus, , better known as Fompey * 
the Gxmij who, while still very young, had, begun ' to 
make himself diitinguiehed under Bylla. He was sent 
to serve 'in Spain, In Bicii j, and in Africa," Mi. when 
only twenty-five' obtained a triumph, before, he had held 
uny ofilee in tlio state. 'Mlmrevcr he was goTcriior, the 
provinces were pnisj>erous, since he kept hk hands 
perfajily pure from .the cxiictioM M whkh almost all 
'.other Banans indulged, and i^utoetod- the tributary 
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nations from injustice- He cleared the l^Ietliterraneao 
of a horde of pirates, who, from their strongholds in 
Cilicia, had long infested the seiis, hiking the Roman 
vessels as they sailed to Greece, and |mtting the prisonei-s 
to ransom, at the same. time that they carried off men, 
women, and children from the surrounding coasts, and 
sold thorn as slaves. 

Rompey overcame the pirates, pursued them into 
Cilicia, and obliged them to surrender their sliips and 
themselves into his power; and then, instead of seiJing 
them for slaves, or putting them to death, he settled 
tiu'.m in towns at a distance from the coast, and gave 
them employinents, by which he converted them into 
peaceable citizens. After this, he obtained the com- 
mand against Mithridates, who had been for some time 
struggling for the possession of Bithynia, with the 
Roman ibrcea under Lucius Licinius Lucullus. 

Rompey came in time to complete the conquest which 
Lucullus had begun. Mithridates, after fighting with 
indomitable courage, gathered fresh armies when his 
forces were thought to be destroyed, and showing 
wonderful talents and activity, found himself deserted 
and betrayed by his own son, Rharnaces, and took 
poison to avoid failing into the hands of the Roxnans. 
From constant fear of being poisoned by others, he had, 
however, so accustomed his constitution to antidotes, 
that the dose had no effect, and he was obliged to 
cause himself to be killed by a slave. 

During this war Rompey exercised a great aiithoiity 
over ail the East; and at one time held a court at 
Damascus, which was attended by no less than twelve 
suppliant kings. One of these was Aritioclius Asiaticus, 
the last of the line of Selcucus Nicator, who had beeii 
driven out of Syiia by Tigran es, King of Armenia, 
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aiitl now tliat liis ciiwwy liiiil fullefi with M'ithridHtw, 
h<*ggc‘il to he rettoml to l»s throne; hut Potupey ■woiikl 
iii»t listen to him, ami Byrk hmimt* a liomatt province* 
Ptolemy' Auletes, or the Hate-player, who hint I'^en 
cletliromMl one of the many revolationi of Egjph 
was at'tlic same time ri^stored to liia own coiwitij, a« 
cm ally of llonio. 

Two others were ilyreamis acid Arintolmloi, hrotlim, 
who 'were disputing with each other for tin;* kingdom of 
Palestiii'e. Aristohulus endeavoured to gain Foiopey*^ 
favour hy a, present of a g<,>idt*n vine, htn, finding that 
his decision was likely to M for Iljrcaim«i retired to 
Jenisalcuij aiti 'pir«|mr@d; for defence* .Fomp#fy followed 
him thitherk !>esiege<l and took' the city, and evm 
ventured to imtor the Temple, and penetrato into, the 
Holy of Holies itst'lh Ko imiuediato judgment fell 
upoti him, but it wcw remarked that' from the time of 
this profnmtion his pros|Huitj forsook him. He imide 
Hyrcainis prince and high priest, but set over 'him -as 
procurator, , or guardian, of Judea for the a 

' man named AotipciS, an Idumeaa by birth, but pro- , 
fessing the Jewish religion. 

PAET’f. " TilU rmST rmUMVIKATK. ,B,€. S3-48. 

"When Pomiwy retunittl to liome, he found that m 
absence his pcvpularity Imd been much diminished, md 
the, favour of the fwple wm shari'^d betw'oeii .Mawiis 
Licinlus Crassus, called Dives, or the rich, who hiul just 
put down mi Insurrection of some camped gMktor»,^ 
and Caltii, Julius Chesar. 

Julius Chnsar was of high patrician tetli, his family 
chiiming its name ami origin from mm of A3u«ms, 
but his aunt hml 'been married to Marius, and he ww 
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thus connected with the revolutionary party; besides 
which, he perceived that it was by the favour of the 
lower classes that he must hope to gain the chief power 
in the state, and break down the authority of the Senate. 
He was a man of wonderful tsdent, very learned, an 
able writer, and one of the greatest of generals, but he 
led a very profligate and dissipated life, and though less 
personally cruel than many of his contemporaries, cared, 
nut how many lives he saerhiced to his ambition. 

Pompi'y, linding that the Senate hesitated to confirm 
his acts in Asia, became impatient, and was thus led 
to commit the great mistake of his life. He made an 
agreement with Caesar and Crassus that they should 
form a union, called a Triumvirate, and assist each other 
in gaining their own ends, thus lending his weight 
to overcome the goveniment, and raising its greatest 
enemy. The Senate was obliged to yield to their 
united influence, and granted Csesar the government 
of Gaul with an army, gave Crassus the province of 
Asiiu confirmed Fompey’s proceedings in the East, and 
made him Proconsul of Spain. 

Crassus -went to Jerusalem, -where he robbed the 
Temple, and then set out on an expedition against the 
Parthians,. who, since Syria had been made into a 
province, were the next nation to the frontier. They 
were a warlike race, excellent horsemen and archers, 
and their manner of fighting was not to stand tlic 
shock of tlie enemy, but to gallop away, and aim their 
arrows from a distance, with deadly effect. In the 
plains of Blesopotamia, Cnissus and his army were 
hemmed in by the enemy, enhingied in tlie morasses, 
and at length perished, all excepting a few who were 
led back to Syria by an officer named Cains Cassius 
Longinus. The head of Crassus was cut off the 
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I^irtliian kiiig^ and |y» mouth filled witli iwlted 
ill tk'fiaion of liia avaricer He lell an imiiK’imi fortaii€ 
to iris «oii| a s|icndtliriff, who it all, ami in liis 

|M)?ertj wm often mocked witli the name of Cnwni 
Dives* 

While tills wan [»as.sing* Cicsar wa« engaged in tlie 
Cfinqiiest of Guiil, where im remained nine' jears, and 
after liittcli hard fighting, imtiridy snlxlyed all the hrafc 
iiilialiitants, and formed it into u province* During 
tills time he mmle Ills two expeditions to the 
isles, the first lime only efiecting a landing, and th,c 
Booond advancing m far as to tin* northeni aide of the 
I'hame*, His all this time was not m irmch to 
fii'rvi} tlie stalls tis to train up an army devoted to liii% 
which luiglit enable him to ovcriiome the Senate, .and 
rHis<; him to the sole ilominiom 

l\>mpey hml , meantime iK.'tai living at Borne, hii 
army near at Iwincl, and his lieuti aunts governing Spain 
in his name* He enterUdned tlie people wkh splendid 
shows of wild heirsts, in wliich a rhinoceros wm 
exhibited, for the first .time, ami five hnndred Hons 
'wero' killed; there ■were also dramatic ejntei*hdnmenis 
and sho%\'s of gladiates, 'for which he built an amphi- 
theatre at his own expense. At first he held fast to 
his engagement to C»sar, and used Ids mfi-yence witli 
the ScMMite in his favour ; but, when Ca*»ar's «iihitioiis 
projects showed themselves more pkinlj, he reittratid 
'to his foriTier principles, tad aceaiowsly eiip|Hi.it«i the 
government' W'llen Gattl .was com |'>khdy wbdy«l, 
Cmswt set ont on h'is return, and f.a«$f*d a worthless 
friepd. of IdSf . Marcus A.ntoniu8, wdm wm «» of tlie 
tribiitifiij'lo re<|uire of the Senate that rolBpey should 
be obliged, to dismiss his army before Camr emne to 
Komt. Hiis wm rcfus<’d ; and Antonius, or as he is 
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more comraonlj calied, IMark Antony, fled to Ca3sar, 
pretending to tliink Iiimseif in danger. 

Upon this Caisar advanced with his army, though 
the law forbade troops to he brought into the teiTitory 
of the state without permission from the Senate. The 
]>roYince of Gaul was divided from Italy by the little 
river, Bubieon, and here Ctesar hesitated for some 
moments, belbre by crossing it he committed liis first 
open act of rebellion; and from this it has become 
a saying, that the liiibicoii is passed when the step 
is made by which an enterprise is irrevocably under- 
hiken. 

The Senate charged Pompey with their defence; 
and lie, being unable to raise an army in Italy fit to 
compete with such soldiers as CajsaPs, retreated flrst 
into the south, and afterwards into Greece, all the 
Senate going with him, the Consuls, and almost every 
other person who was attached to the old form of 
government. After taking possession of Eome, and 
defeating Pompey’s forces in Spain, Cmsar followed 
him to Greece, and with much difliculty at length 
forced him to give battle, and gained a great victory at 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly. Pompey fled, and sailed with 
his wife and son for Alexandria, where he expected to 
And friend^ in the children of the king whom he had 
raised to the throne. He entered the harbour, where 
a boat was sent to meet him, into which he descended, 
only accompanied by a ireed-man. Just as he reached 
tlic shore, and was rising to step out of the boa,t, he 
was stabbed in the back by a ti'cacherous Roman, and 
fell to the ground ; his head was cut ofl; and his body 
left lying on the beach till night, when his faithful 
freed-man, with an old Roman soldier, raised a funeral 
pile with broken planks of ships, and burnt it. His 
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wife and son, wlio Imd seicjn the murder f»a tlielr 
iliip, sailed away, and escaped. His, son, Sextus, grew 
«}> to 1)0 a dbiingiiislied man, and inherited many of 
his virtues, 

)»AKT VI. C.KSAR. B, €. 48 - 14 . 

JriJirs C*r.SAii pursued Pompey to 1%|:?ypt, anti on 
amving there wtis pri'SenUMl with the head of Ills 
riviil, over whiels he shed te.ars, m he remembered 
tiu'ir former friendship,' 

He tlM‘n took upon liimstdf to decide the disputes of 
the Egyptian royal family. The last king, I’tok'niy 
Aiiletes, had b/ hk will desired that his son Ptolemy 
and daughter Cleopatra should reign jointly; bill the 
young king had ex|>e11ed his sister, who hmi raised an 
army to assert lier daiin. She came to Alexandria to 
plead her cause with Cmsar, and finding the t-ntamee 
to his house forbidden her, hid herself in a bide of 
cloth, and wiis thus carried 'into his ■prwenm ' Her 
surpassing beauty and sweet voice so captivatc4 him, 
that he remained twm years at Alexandria, and, her 
elder brother being drowned in the Xile, made her 
Queen of Egypt. He then 'went to Asia, and there in 
sixteen days 'eonc|uered' Fhamaces, the traitorous son 
of Mithridates, and afterwards sailed for the provlne© 
of Africa, where Cato and the other staunch supportc«i 
of the old conrtitiiti(ai had drawn together mid obtained 
the alliance of Juba, King of Mauritania. 

C»aar gained another comph^te victoij at Thapsus ; 
and Cato, after tiying in vain to persuade hk friends 
to stand a siege at the city of Utica, did all he could to 
forwanl their escape ; and then, seeing the liberty of 
Borne lost, too croud to submit to the conqueror, and 
n a 
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having neither the hope nor the fear of Christians 
befoi'e his eyes, he stabbed himself. His friends found 
him still alive, and bound up the wound, but he tore 
off the bandages, and expired. ^‘Cato,” said Caisar 
when he arrived, thou hast grudged me the glory of 
saving thy life.” 

Ca‘sar was now complete master of Eome and its 
dominions; all the ’warlike supporters of government 
had submitted or were slain, and the Benato was 
obliged by fear to obey his will. He was appointed 
Dictator lor life, and on returning lionie was honoured 
with four triumphs on lour different days. At that 
for his victories in the East, a banner w^as displayed, 
bearing the wmrds, Veni^ Vldi^ Vid^ — came, 1 saw', I 
conquered, — in allusion to the rapidity of liis conquest 
of Phamaces. He distributed a great quantity of 
com and money, granted land to his soldiers, extended 
widely the rights of Roman citizenship, and thus added 
much to his popularity. 

Julius Cmsar is noted, among other things, for the 
reform of the Calendar, so called from Calend, the 
Latin name for the first day of the month — for the 
days were known by different names, Calends, Nones, 
and Ides. The year, as the Romans reckoned it, had 
hitherto been too long or too short, so that the real 
mid-summer and mid- winter, instead of coming on the 
right days of the year, came in autumn and spring; 
and Cicsar, to remedy this, decreed that henceforth 
3G5 should be counted as the number of days in a 
year, and as the real length is BG5 and nearly 6 hours, 
that every four years when the hours had amounted to 
24, another day should be added, so that the reckoning 
might not he behindhand with the sun. The sixth 
Ante-calend of February being counted twdee to make 
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Mp the number, tluv^e of TiOC daj.^ were eidle®! 

Bissextile. Cavnr relnaOt the eitien of Cartlueze fii»l 
(-oririth, -which Itnsl lioth been ruined hy the IhniiiUis a 
lunsdrecl years 

Kverj day adihid iu the rearfMd |vower 
am! there wire si_Leis that he to uhtrthj the 

aetual muuarehj. He aJways wore the laurel \vr.rt!i 
of the linperutor or eietoi-Hms ecuijmnmhT; hi" frieiels 
deek«Mi his !-tut\ie w'ith of nwalty ; am! lljou|>h he 
paid he would rot lie ksn^% but (hesar. ami in the sight 
of rhfi people i'efused a diadem ollered him by Slark 
Antony, there w'tip no doubt that he was grttsphig at 
the |K>wer, if“ not the mime, of a king. 

Cassius, tlie same avho hud led ba<‘k the iTinainp of 
CniHsup’p army, J^Iureus JiiruuH 'Bnitus. the s(>!i-in4aw' 
oi‘Cato, and deseeuded from the hrst Corisad, hisecuisiii 
Deeimus, and some otliers, pe{“ing the Republic? thus 
overthrown hy one nnm, rc’solved to destroy him by 
murder. Both Brutus and Cassius had reeicved their 
lives from Cmsar’s mer(?jj and Deciinui IiJid fought 
under him, was looked upon as Ids intimate fricjud, and 
had just received from him the government of (laui ; 
so that tlieir crime had nil the baseness of ingratitutle. 
The day they chose for the c.-xccution of tlieh* plot was 
the Ides of Jilnrch, the 15th as v/o sliould call it, when 
Chesar was in his p-laee at the senabj-housc. Borne 
rumours began to gr-t abroad, and a. soothsayer wwied 
Chesar to beware of the Ides of March ; his wife, tew, 
waiii ahmned by a dream, and fiiai ahaost persuaded 
him not to leave fiis own house, when Dccimus Brutus 
came in, and prevailed on him to go. by saying it would 
be absurd to stay at liome on acc'ount of* a dream. 

As Ca?sar passed along the strwf, h<> saw thc‘ sooth- 
saver, and said, ^^The Ides of March are come/’ 
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*^Truej Cicsar,’’ was the answer; ‘-hut they are not 

The fifteen conspirators crowded round their victim 
as he took his seat, and one of them offered him a 
petition; Gsnsar refused it, and at the same moment 
was struck by a dagger. At first he struggled, and 
tried to break away, but they closed in on him and 
wounded him on all sides* 

“ Ei Brute,'* (Thou too, Brutus,) were the only 
words he spoke, as he drew his robe over his face, 
sunk on the ground, and died, at the foot of a statue 
oi‘ Fompey the Great. So perished, on the 15th of 
March, 44, in his fifty-seventh year, one of the ablest, 
most ambitious, and most unscrupulous men that ever 
lived. 

FART vn. THE SECOKB TKIHMYIRATE. B. C. 44-42, 

Gpj£AT confusion followed the murder of Julius Caesar; 
the old republican party, with Cicero at their head, re- 
joiced in it, and looked forward to a recovery of free- 
dom; but Mark Antony stirred up the lower classes 
and the soldiers, to cry out for vengeance on the 
murderers. They were obliged to leave the country, 
Marcus Brutus and Cassius going to Asia, and Decimus 
to his government in Gaul ; w’^hile Antony seized upon 
Caisar’s will, and all the property which Cajsar had 
bequeathed to his nephew, Caius Octavius, the grand- 
son of his sister Julia. 

Octavius, a youth of eighteen, came to Komc, and 
was adopted into his uncle’s family, assuming the 
name of Caius Julius Cfesar Octavianus, and in Ms 
displeasure at finding that Antony had deprived him 
of his inheritsmee, at Erst took the part of the Seriate. 
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Antooj was now at ilie liofoi of Julius Ca'-Kir’s old 
troo|.sSy in open rebellion, artJ Dvcinius jeun^ 

Ca‘?ar Octa-viaiitis, and l^larciis ilunilins Lepidn.^* 
Governor of Tninsalpiiie Gaul, w»nv ♦■acli eonuajirsdire^ 
an army of the stale against him hi the iiortit iA’ Italy, 

Young Chrsar socui penadved llart hi:^ r«,d inlcrr-t 
was to obtain Oie goewl will nf \u< uiit-leV array, and 
as lie was eool, winy, and p<‘rfH;lous. he riv-avt-d, to 
betray the euafidenee <d' the SeauU':, ar.d to g4.i o^i-r to 
Antojiy, Lep'n.lus, an, olfuna* of Julius (.'a*sur, nnw 
tha,t theirs Wiis the winning side, and joined tlieua 
Deciinus Bratus, thiis forsalien by his fellow eoui* 
manders, tried to eseape over the Alps into Sfacedotp 
but ivas taken by a Gaul, ancl put to deatls. 

Antony, lA?picius, and Octovianus, nud on the hanks 
of tlie, Eridanus, and agreed to form theiiV'^dvea into a. 
Triumvirate for live years; to cut olf all those wlium 
they esteemed as tlnar enemies, to avenge ChesaEs 
death, and to ruin the old constitution. A proseri|)tion 
list was drawn up, longer than even that of Sylla, and 
tlic wickedness of which was even greater, for Sjlk^s 
massacre was, as he thought^ for th© good of the state, 
whereas the Triumvirs murdered to overtuni tlic state. 
Lepidus WTOte the name of his own brother in the fakd 
roll ; Antony added that of his uncle, and insisted that 
Cicero should be one of the proscribed. He halt'd the 
great orator as a personal enemy, and the others dis- 
liked him as one of the best maintuiners of the laws, so 
that they (ioonuid him with one accord. Cicero wfia 
at his villa at Formium when the mes^amgers of death 
approached ; his placc<i him in a litter, and 

to cany him away, but the soldiers overtook timm, 
and he calmly presented his ntich to their swor<ls. 
His head waa carried to Antony, whose wife Fuhia 
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exulted over it, and pierced the tongue with her bodkin, 
in revenge for the orations it had spoken against the 
crimes of her husband. 

Cicero was the most distinguished victim, but multi- 
tudes of others were relentlessly put to death by the 
Three. Rewards 'were offered to the slayers of the 
proscribed ; and the slave beteyed the master, brother 
slew brother, and even children their parents. It was 
not only the enemies of the Triumvirate who thus 
died, hut many of those whose lands or wealth they 
coveted, and among tliese were young children whose 
estates lia<l excited their avarice. Distrust, terror, and 
bloodshed, prevailed throughout Italy. 

At last, when the work of slaughter was over, 
Antony and Octavianus set out for Maccdon, where 
Brutus and Cassius were at the head of an army. At 
Philippi a battle took place, in which Cassius’s half 
of the army was defeated, and that of Brutus gained 
the advantiige ; and Cassius, fancying ail lost, obliged 
a slave to kill him. The next day another battle was 
fought in the same place, where Brutus was also beaten, 
and retiring into a naiTow valley as the evening came 
on, took leave of his friends, and threw himself on the 
point of his own sword. 

PAET vm. AKTOXT AKO CLEOPATRA. B. 0. 42-31. 

Axtee their victory Cajsar and Antony parted ; the 
first returned to Rome, and the latter went to take 
possession of the government of the East. Cleopatra, 
,-Queen of Egypt, had been accused of not supporting 
.^^e Triumvirs against Brutus and Cassius, and Antony 
'"^ted her to appear before him at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
to answer to the charge. Insolent as was such a 
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mmmom^ Clwpatr% who Wi‘!! knt^w |x>we.r of 
lier dianiis, wa,^ uothiri^ lotli t4i coitiplv witli it. She 
sailed into ilm mouth of the CydniB iii ^ueli spleudirur 
as was never equalled* Her v«,^sse! of tlatt rao-t 
!Kniiitifr4l f«>ri!U the om'S Itikid wiiii silver, and tle^ 
of purple; whihl under a ear.upy of <!lMih of ih^*' 
qiHt'ii reeliu'vd upte'< tlr' n«'ek, roheu as the (hKlov.^n 
VeiUls* widi lv,;r.uityl « itilu/vu iu the eharaet'‘r et" (’u< 
phl«i j'ninshei h‘>\ :iu't h^-r ut’o udnius repreiM.utiisg the 
H-';!viirphs aofi the C.?re.eeg. So''! rustde sMUuded, and 
perfujiics hri‘uilh'<'| around Ifr; iu;<l Antxmy, who was 
a,l li‘is trihiibid, fooiid Iiajisellhlerra-ied !»j all tb; |?eo|,’l«j 
oi'lhirsti.s who ran to i<’ok at the worah-rfid speeUu'ha 
,Xo» sramei waw she larjurd th;ui he I** ui^jc ijj 
hiipiuT? hut >hei%Uinied aoeWuT ifjat le- should rouHi 
to lu/r. T)je raid riehue^s ot th^‘ faih'-.drfiianeut 

surpiiS'-M'd all that tiie Itoriauis h;al laduld ; the 
diseour^e oi‘ the qiuen was rdiunag, lUeJ s{>on 
Antony v;as e(U!'ieh;ti‘ly enchatiied whh lief*, and ioa‘|^o.ii 
all iiis former plans in the delights of Iier presence. He 
aeeompanied her to Alexandria^ and there the w'aste, 
the e:;^*ess, anil the inagnilicesice, of thdr rcvcdries, 
are almost beyond Ixlkf. The <|ue®a and Triumvir 
once laid a wager that she cc-iild not outvie him in the 
costliness of her haiKpict, when slie, declaring that slie 
would spend a ndllion on one’ draught, took oil Iut 
magniiiccut pearl ean-rfug, Cnv<-%v li into a cup of 
viru'gar, and drank it olf whim dls‘<olvc<L Ihe ieilow 
car-riii" was so hirge, that if was allenvards mude into 
two^ to adorn a st;it,uc of Vonus. Eight wild Imrs 
are said to have hvm ft)und roasting whoh*. at once in 
Antony's kitchen, so as to be ready at tiifdTent times, 
that he might have ids sup|'>»‘r served up in pcriVijtion 
whenever he might choose to c.all for it 
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. **■" expedition against the Parthians 

in which he met with no success ; and during this time 
ho raised to the throne of Judea, Herod, the son of 
that Antipas the Idumean, whom Pompey had 
procurator for the Eomans. Herod h^ married 
Manque, the beautiful daughter of Hyrcanus, last of 
the Maccabe® line; but he had no other claims to the 
throne, which he obtained by violence and treachery 
and as he could not assume the priesthood, he raised 
to the office of high priest such of the family of Aevon 
tis he cliose to apj^oint. 

Antony was once obliged to return to Rome, where 
on the di»th of his wife Pulvia, he married Octavia, 

deseiwed a better 

ate than to bo given to a coarse-minded selfish soldier 
who never loved her, and who humed baek to Cleopatrl 
at the first opportunity. On this seeond occasion they 
gave themselves up stiU more to eveiy sort of dissipa- 
lon, and Antony became more and more blinded by 
his pMsion for Cleopatra, so tliat, reckless of the dangw 
Octavianus, he sent a divorce to 
Octayi% and gave out that he had long since been 

mamed to the Queen of Egypt. 

Ciesar, who had ah along been bent on obtainin-^ 

? aHr ^ f ® enjoyed, wanted i/othing 

but an excuse for overthroiving his rival, as he had 
already set aside the weaker Lepidus. A fleet was 
fitted out, and the Eomans, indignant tliat the cruel, 
treacherous, and captivating eastern queen shouW 
c^se a virtuous matron like Octavia to be deserted 
m disowne^ willingly supported Cmsar in the war 
»tony and Cleopatra both sailed to meet the Roman 
mt, and near Actmm, a promontory of Epirus, ' 
th% ships met and engaged. Before the vietoi^ had 
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cleclarwl itelf oa eitlier iskle, Cleojiatra wm willi 
a sadden terror, and fled, Mlowt^cl hy the wlrnh* 
tian fleet; and Antony, as »on as he periH?iv».‘d, her 
iight, sailed after her himself. 

They retreated to Alexandria, where tliey tried to 
toe in feaeliiigs the remilkctiou that the enemy was 
fast ap'proaeliinir, and that ■ ho|M^ there was nofna' 
Camr w^as soon ut tlse cmtratK*e of tlie, harbour, hik! 
managed so dexteroiwly thnmgh his thal 

the vain queen, fancying she might gain him ' likewise 
by llui power of her beauty, allowed Iot ileet arnl eiij 
to fiill into his hiwds without 'a blow. Then she flei! 
with only twO' ffomen into 'a tower, winch, like 'Other 
Egyptian monarehs, she liad caused toj>e built for a 
tomb, and spnsad a re|K»rt that ilio was ilejul. An tony 
«5ould not bear to survive her, and tried to kill hiiiwiflf 
witli his own sword ; but while he lay dying on his 
cou<ii, a message was brought that Cieopatm was iilive, 
and l>egged him to come to her tower, lie wm carried 
thither on his bed ; , but Cto'palr% afraid to o|M?n the 
door, drew him up witii '<»rdi through the window, 
and he died in her 'embrace,' ' 

Still Ctopatra'dicl not despair til she had 'S«ii the 
new conqueror, wdien, having tried ad! her most stdiiC’- 
tive. arts in vain, and finding that her charms had, no 
|>ower over hiuj, s!ie saw that there was no liopc of her' 
escaping the dcgTadalion of being obligt*d to make part 
of' his triumphal procession, and ratUw than endure' 
this, she resolved to die, Octavianus, oa the other 
hand, wits resolved to display thb most beauliful and 
splendid of qiiwos as , his captive, and took evifry pre- 
caution to prevent her from destroying herself, Orm 
day, however, the guards allowed a countryman to pass 
to the queen’s aptitmente eitnyinf & bitskt;t of figs* 
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A few hours after Ciesar received a letter from her, 
begging him to spare her children, and allow her body 
to be placed in the same tomb with Antony’s. Dread- 
ing that his prisoner had eluded his power, he hurried 
to her apartments. All was still; and entering, he 
beheld the queen, arrayed in her royal robes, lying on 
her state couch, one of her maids stretched at her lect, 
the other kneeling at her head, settling her diadem. 

Cu'sar stiw that the silence was the silence of death. 
“ Wiis this well done T said he. “ It was,” replied the 
maid : “ it was worthy of so great a princess ^ud 
with these words she too sunk down and died. A 
small serpent, called an asp, whose bite was deadly, 
thougii hut slightly painful, was found on Cleopatra’s 
arm, having been brought to her in the basket of ligs. 

Egypt was now reduced to a Roman province ; and 
Cmaar, loaded with treasure, returned to Rome. His 
triumph was splendid ; a figure of Cleopatra asleep on 
her couch was carried in his train; and behind it 
walked her twin children, Alexander and Cleopatra, 
who had lately been called, in the profane pride of their 
father and mother, by the names of Apollo and Diana, 
and now were slaves and captives among their enemies. 
One kind hand was, however, stretched out to them, 
when the pride of Cmsar had been gratified by their 
humiliation— it was that of their father’s neglected and 
injured wife, Octavia, who took them to her home, 
brought them up on eqmd terms with her own children, 
and finally obtained the marriage of the daughter with 
a Mauritanian king. 
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THE TWELVE CMBAllB. ac. 3a-A*t>. M. 

FAET I. AtiOLMTUS. B*C. S0-A.I>, tS* 

Bt tlie cleatii of Antony? all rivals to the power of 
Ciijsar OetavuiniH wvre reinowd, and he stocKl alone in 
the Iloinan at a higher |sh.eh of power than hirt 
unde Irad ever obtainiMl. He' took the surname of 
Augustus, which signifies something sacrtd or sol a|mrh 
like a temple : and iis llie eighth month of the jmr had 
received the namt of duly from tliat of his unde, m> ihal 
of August was given in his honour to the next ensuing. 
He alremly bore the title of Imperator, or commander, 
though not as yet in the sense in which it ,wm after* 
wards applied to his successors, and which the word 
Emperor conveys to our ears ; and by taking to hiinadf 
the powers of ail the magistrates? he became k fact m 
absolute moBarch, though he wm far too etuliotis to 
call himself m. The people, worn out by a ceetiuy 
and a half of civil discord, w’cre willing to rcj>osc under 
his govcniraentj and in lact, it was not possible for the 
citiisens all to have a voice in the adalrs of stote, now 
that their number 'wm so much increased, and i!ist'«ad 
of all living in the immediate iicighiKiurhood of Eoniei 
they were scattered throughout Italy, and in all Eomiin 
colonies. The rights of citizenship, which liml almuly 
been much extended by tlidius Chesar, ww given by 
Augustus to many places beyond the confines of Italy, 
where the inhabitonta ranked as eitkeus, and wert; tlms 
free from taxation, and could not bo punished fey tim 
governors of the provinces. 
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No more blood was slied by Augustus after be had 
obbiined the supreme power, for be knew that his best 
policy was to win the affection of the people by the 
mildness of his rule, and he fully succeeded. Art and 
learning flourished in his time to such a degree, that 
an “ Augustan Age*’' has since been used to express a 
time when many great writers Tfvere living. In his 
time Titus Livius wrote a history of Rome, of which 
unfortunately a great part has been lost. Virgil com- 
posed his beautiful poems on the occupations of rural 
life ; and by desire of the emperor, commenced a poem 
on the wanderings of JEneas, and the flrst glories of 
the Julian race. Horace and Ovid were also living, 
and their works were much admired by the emperor 
himself, and his two great friends, Agrippa and 
Mecoenas, the last of whom so favoured poets, that 
his name has become a proverb for the patrons of 
literature. 

Augustus engaged but little in foreign wars ; and in 
his reign the Temple of Janus was closed for the third 
time since the foundation of Rome, whilst the people 
rejoiced in the unwonted peace which they enjoyed. 
Whilst they complimented the emp'eror on his wisdom 
and skill in silencing all wars abroad, and disputes at 
home, they little knew by Whose Hand it was, or for 
what cause, these wars and tumults were hushed into 
one silent awful lull. 

In the 4004th year of the world, in the empire of 
Augustus, in the reign of Herod, King of Judea, a 
Child was born in the royal village of Bethlehem of 
Judea, and that Child was the Prince of Peace. 

The time before appointed had fully come ; the 
seventy weeks of years had passed since the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem; darkness covered the earth, and gross 
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flarkn<‘«s |K*opk'; liacl c«>!iipk4r!j 

4!t‘|s;»le<! frun-i JiulniG the oriid and so?^.picis:ni?< 

tyrant ilrro?! moniiTod liis wife ]\Ianamne and Iwr 
twn IhiH crdiirinjisliiog tlie last reinnaiit of tlie 
prras'ly lino .Muoonkoa.n prsosts; even a heathen 

oriedi* had «h-elari*.i to Au,trii-tu> that the y.mitest tW 
»'!' the Ihv;;; la |..<>;vor v/n* u ehiid, to ho horn <#f the 
H<‘hi\avs; tl'o' ,ia^-'d Siiueo^-u and ihauhtle-is all such 
like hisn P-a'i the pro.jdiooiea aniiht. wa,ire availing til! 
their eyes should see tlnr proinisr-l salvation ; wdien the 
<h*en-e wa.s ,o-!d, i'oiili froiu At3,iriist.irs that eaoh subject 
oi' the Hojnnn pswer should ho enrolled ni hm own 
pnvpiT jJs‘do, and the l>h'-^sed juid tIore|>h were 

tlsas led to the v\iy of David, * 

'Mio s!a'|divrds vnwH* to fr’ve ^Dhat ^rvai and 

til'* tvi***/ r.irri frons the East broujilit Ihvir oilers 
It in sr.lfh too. that in China, wluTe the inetnory of 
patriarchal religion htscl hitlicrto been preserved nums 
full}' than elsewhere, there wais so strong a bdief that 
“a great Saint should appear in the West” a!>oiit that 
time, that iBessengers were sent to seek Him out, aind 
pay Him homage; but these envoys never reached 
Judea, l>ut met with some teachers of Buddhism, a new 
and false belief whicdi had spread fs’om Thibet, and, 
bringing tliejii back to China, made it the prevalent 
bcdit‘f tJ'iere. 

The inassacu’c of the Innocents %vas one of Herodds 
last acts. Il'e did not long Mtrvive it; and knowing 
how the Jews woiiki rojoiee at his death, whrn he 
found liimseii* seho'd witli a. iiiortul sickness, bn nude 
the iiendish resolve that they should at ieev^t mour?5 ihr 
Eomelhing, and therefore caused a great muulter <d‘ 
the principal tueu of the nation to be imprisoned, witli 
orders that they should ;ill be skin the instant lie Imd 
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breathed his last ; but the command was not executed, 
and they were set at liberty. He died the second year 
after the birth of our Lord, the era from which the 
years arc now always reckoned. 

His son Arclielaus now took possession of the king- 
dom, and went to Rome to obtain from Augustus the 
confirmation of his father’s will ; but his brother, Herod 
Antipas, who was already at Rome, disputed the pos- 
session with him, and the Jews sent to petition against 
him. Augustus, however, gave him the kingdom ; but 
after ten years his cruelties were so great, that the 
entreaties of the Jews were listened to, and he was 
banished to Yienne, in Gaul. Palestine was then 
united to the province of Syria ; and Herod Antipas, 
and his brother Philip, received the two small govern- 
ments of Galilee and Itui'ma, whilst a procurator, 
appointed by the Governor of Syria, ruled over Judea, 
usually living at Cesarea, and leaving the city of 
Jerusalem to the care of the high-priest. 

PARTir. THE TEUTONES. A. B. 2-13. 

The peace which had spread over the world, lasted in 
the East throughout the thirty-three years that the 
earth was so marvellously favoured with that holy 
Presence of which it was so little conscious; but in 
the AYest fresh wars broke out. 

The Teutonic race, wLo have been hitherto in this 
history called Scythians, appear, during the last five 
liundi'cd years before the Christian era, to have been 
gr^ually driving the Kelts before them towards the 
"VKIst, and fixing themselves in their settlements* 
They were a nation of greater height and size than 
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mj tliat had yet appcmml in t\m anciunt world, of 
groiit strength, with blue light luiir, and fair com- 
Ijk'xions, of a irinp-r wliiidu though tmterprislng, m'as 
firm oiit! rescdwtc'v with stcwly |,HWwering courage, am! 
evi‘!i ill their <?arly liurbarouH stjite, with great |mriiy 
of iimiiriers, ainl respect for women, such m is seldom 
met With among iiriciviiked people* Their mytholog)^ 
like that of all otlier iiutions, urns not without some 
traces of aiieient truth. Odin wms their clsief god, ami 
they taught that hla son Biihlur had assuwed u human 
iiuio, and had been slain bj .Lcjk the JDi^stroyet, who 
\eaa , now indeed chained, but would' one day, wdtli 
his fwJe daughter, llela, overthrow the wlmh' miiverHc, 
with k)tli gods and men, and ail |.^Tifthing togetla'r, 
new heavens and eartir would be fonnwl, and the gwid 
and brave would come forth purified, to enjoy completij 
haiiplrum In the mmntiim; llela ruled over tlie souls 
of the weak and timid dtwl, wliile the couragi‘oiis 
feasted and hunteil in the hali of Odin. Freya, 'g^jddess 
of the earth, was Odin’s wdfe, and to her ivcre offereti 
human sacritices. Thor was her son the Thunderer ; 
and there were almost as many persons in tlicfir mytho- 
logy as in tliiit of the Greeks, llieir hiiiguage was 
called Teuteke, that of the Tewtes, or people, a word 
still preserved in the name Dutch, 

These Teutonic barbarians were the forefathers of 
almost every, nation of modern 'Europe; and tlielr' 
inngiuige is still usecl with comparatively but, ilight 
changes through the north-western countrtisi. The 
tribe with whom the Komans came in mntmi called 
themselves Ger-mauH, or Alie-mans, 8|K?ar-uieu, or 
Ail-men, the whole tribe pritling itself on its luanliness. 
They inhabited the forests to the north of the Aip'*«, 
between the rivers Mtinc and Elbe,, which have since 
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been known by their name ; and the Romans, as usual, 
began to encroach upon their territory, build forts, 
form alliances, and set one tribe against another, so as 
to weaken them, and obtain excuses for conquering 
them. At last their insolence and exactions roused 
the Germans to revenge; and Arminius, a German 
prince, who had served in the Roman army, formed 
a secret combination with his countrymen, and drew 
the Roman army, with its general Fublims Quinctiiius 
Varus, into difiiciilt broken ground, near the river 
Lip])e, where they fell upon it, and com^detcly destroyed 
it. Varus himself was slaiu, his corpse barbarously 
mangled, and his olficers were sacrificed to the German 
gods. 

This disaster threw Augustus into great grief; and 
he often broke into fits of violent weeping, crying out, 

Quinctiiius Varus, give me back my legions.” Two 
years after, he died, a.d. 13, after ruling Rome for 
forty years, reckoning from the death of Antony. 

PART in. TIBERIUS. A, D. 13“37. 

Augustus had adopted* as his heir his step-son Tibe- 
rius Claudius Drusus Nero, giving him the names of 
Julius Caesar Augustus, which became, in fact, titles of 
the Emperor. The army which Tiberius had com- 
manded in Germany accepted him as their general ; 
and the Senate continued to pay him such homage, that 
he said of them, “ What a set of willing slaves !” 

He usually lived in his villas in the south of Italy ; 
and his coming to Rome was much dreaded, as he 
cared not what sufferings he inflicted upon others, aiid 
was of a haughty, reserved, and gloomy temper. The 
heir whom Augustus had caused him to adopt, was his 
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Brusiis C®sar, a jaaiig man of great promi», 
from Ills vietories m tiermany by ibe ^arnaiiie 
of Gorriisiiiieiif*, ari«l imieh MovM ; but be 4ieil eiirlj, 
Hindi lamented l;ty all excepl Tiberiua, wbo wm jealoiiii 
of biinf 

lly Tiberiiw, Annas was ap|K)inted lligli PrSoBt of 
tl'M? de.’ws, ninl lifter a few years, deposed in favour of 
liis son-in-law, Ciiiaphas. Pontius l*ilate wim »eni iw 
|>rcif unitor to din km; and in bis tklrd year, A Ah 
Jolin the Baptist began to prepare tbe way for liis 
]\lsister, 1,»j preacbing it^fieniiMiee. The neii year, 
A.&. SO, He Who ImmI hitlierto dwelt unknown, and in 
great huitiUily, commenced His public minktry; ainl 
gliortly after Bt. John, cleereasiiig as He i«cfeiiB4?*d, was 
thromui into prison in tlw Castk of Maclieni!i, for 
liswing rcdiuked Herod Atitipas for bis marriage witb 
ids brotlier's %vifc*, and suffered death .by the request 
of Salome, the daughter of Herodias* Aniipas booh 
after suffered a total defeat from an Arab chief, whose 
daughter be had put away in order to marry Heroclias, 
The year of the Eedee.mod ira« at length come, the, 
40S7th of the world, the thir^-thM since the first 
coming of the Seeil of the Woman; and now was 
bruised the bead of the Serpent, just as he had most 
closely bound the world in sin and corruption. 

The great Feast of the Passover arrived. Herod 
'Came from Galilee, Fdate from Cesarea, the rate 'took 
counsel against th© Anointed, Hb own familiar fricad 
betrayed Him, the multitude elranoureil for His death. 
Then Viras the Itfost Holy doomed b:> the death of a 
slave, His own title was set over Him in scorn, mu! 
the Cross, from the token of shame, bcewne 'ili4vmc»t 
glorious of signs. The awful ninth hour came, It is 
finished/* w» «|K>ken, find the Victim gave up His 
na 
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life; tiui rich made His grave, the Sabbath passed, 
and very early in the morning the bands of death 
were broken, and He became the first-fruits of the 
Resurrection, 

The forty days went by, and earth was no longer 
blessed with His bodily presence ; but ten days after 
came the rushing wind and fiery tongues, announcing 
the arrival of Him Who is with us alway. Then was 
the Church set up on earth, and St. Peter gathered in 
lliree thousand at once to the fold. 

The order of deacons was instituted the next year ; 
and in 37 St. Stephen became the first of the glorious 
army of martyrs. It was in the course of that same 
year that Pilate was obliged to go to Rome to defend 
liimself from numerous charges of cruelty and extortion 
brought against him by the Jews, He arrived just as 
Tiberius was dying, after having adopted as his suc- 
cessor Caius, son of Germanicus. His sickness was 
of itself mortal; but his death was hastened by his 
attendants, who, taking a swoon for death, proclaimed 
Cains as emperor, and on Ms giving signs of revival, 
smothered him rather than abide his terrific displeasure, 

Pilate gained nothing by his death, being banished 
to Yienne, in Gaul, where he was so tormented by 
remorse, that he closed his wicked fife by Ms own 
hand. Antipas was likewise banished, and Ms nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, received full power over Judea and 
Galilee. 

FABX IV. CALIGULA, CLAUDIUS, AJSfD HEKO. A.D. 87-68. 

The proper name of the new emperor was Caius Dra- 
sus Claudius Nero Csesar Augustus. In Ms own time 
he was called Caius; but he has become known in 
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liistory by big nic^knamc of Caligiilat from oiiigft, 
saiwlal of tbe fcM'»t*golflier, which ho had been usdl I0 
wear when a cliild with hii father in Qttmmj, 

III! Iiad a! way's led a life of niirestrained indulgence; 
and jiist lM?fore he lKM!aiuc emperor, had aa attack of 
illness wliicli (iesiroyed !iia rcMon, m that all li» aeti 
were those of a madman. He would go aboul the 
ptrecds as a I'H^ggnr, and in. his own house would lie 
down and roll on heap-s of gold ; he mmle his horse a 
ccmsul, and gfive him a golden mangw; ho set cwl 
with an anny to confine? Bn tain, and when' he tmm 
to the coast of €raul, causofi' his men to fill ilidr 
heiinete irith shells, and then reiumecl. to lloine^ where 
he claimed a triumph im ior<l of tin*. <‘OBqu<‘m! oeemu 
Ills cmcliie.^ were frightful; In* caust'd |M‘rsotts to be 
tortured to d<N*ith for Ids ainusfunent at Ills meals; In 
the midfile of tlie ?i>orts in the anipliilheatre, he ordered 
a number of the spirtators to be scii^f^f! at liap-hazan 
and thrown to tlie wild beasts, after their tonguiB ha 
been cut out, that they might not curs© him ; and, one 
he cried out, Would that the Eonmn ipeople had hr 
one neck meaning that he might able to destre 
them at one blow. 

After a reign of four years, tills unliaippy madnm 
was murdemi, A,i>. 41, and the anny set up as En 
peror his uncle, a brother of Gerinanicus, usually calla 
Claudius. 

In the course of these four ycjjirs, the vision c 
Mt Peter IumI announced that the Gentiles were to h 
wlinittc^ to the Chiindi, and Conielius, the first Eomai 
eonveii, had received Baptism. Saul, the zf^ous pn 
gecutor^^hiici litcorac Paul the Ajiostleof the Gentlli 
and tlie name of Christlurm had been given at Anild® 
to the believers. In 44, St Jim« 'the •Greftt wm 
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to deatli by Herod Agrippa, and St. Peter was de- 
livered from prison by the angel. Herod soon after 
celebrated games in honour of the emperor at Cesarea, 
and in the midst of them was punished, for receiving 
the idolatrous flattery of the Phoenicians, by tlic deadly 
disease which suddenly strack him. He -was the last 
King of Judea, though his son Agrippa had a small 
government under the Eoman procurators. 

St. James the Less remained as Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and most of the other Apostles travelled in diiforent 
directions; hut little is knowni of their labours, -with 
the exception of the earlier journeys of St. Paul, wdiicJi 
were recorded by his companion, St. Luke. His former 
fellow-workers, Barnabas and Mark, after parting with 
him, went to Cyprus, whence St. Mark afterwards 
crossed to Egypt, there founded a Church, and with 
the assistance of St. Peter, wrote his gospel. St. 
Thomas went to the East, and there are Christians 
in India who still bear his name; St. Andrew, to 
Arabia; St. John, to Asia Minor. Wherever they 
found converts they ordained elders, also called pres- 
byters, or priests, to administer the Sacraments, and 
deacons to serve under them; setting over them in 
each principal place a Bishop, or Angel, on whom 
their own Apostolic power was conferred by the 
appointed means of laying on of hands; and every- 
where they left in the mouths of the Christians the 
symbol, or, watchword, the confession of faith, that is to 
say, in substance at least, if not in form, ilie same as 
our own Apostles’ Creed ; with ceiiain rules and fonns 
for the administration of the Sacramenis, which have 
ever since been observed, and are the ground-woz'k of 
all Liturgies. 

The Eoman offleem were mostly careless of religion, 
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But ji.? irivrids to onler iisiiallj intcrfeml to firoteci tii« 
A poslic'B from tlas v iolem ‘6 of tlio Jews* Tlitj res|:>ect«l 
St. as a eitizen ; and when ho m 

tlio eiii|ieror, the firmnimtor, Festiis, had no power to 
try liifii, and wm obligwl to send him to EO1110, 

('?laiidins wai^ 'a dull hwy man^ not enicd by natiire, 
htit ol'uii le.fl into crime hy his wickiMl wiTes. Agrip^ 
pina, tliif siHMimI, p»*rHmidrd him to a<Iopt .her son by a 
,i‘oniii,i‘r hiisliawl, Liieinw Domitins Ahenobarbns, who, 
taking as usual llie wh-ole nuiiih<-.r of imperial naine#^ 
1VUS tismilly called Kero. 

,Ib tiia time o.f Clatidins, the tot actual concpieiit of a 
|mrt of Ihifain %vas made. ; and he s|H‘nt Uventy^three 
days there Itirnstif, after which he assumed the surname 
of BrltaiifiictiS) aat! rctuntttl homo m idumph. In M 
hi 4 was |H>i»c>iietl by his wife Agrippina, lest h© chotild 
change Ms intention of leaving the empire to her son; 
aii«l about tlie same! time St. Paul recovered his iik’irlj, 
anrl was able to journey into Spain, Qaul, and perhaps 
Britain. 

Kero WBB a weak, jeaIotts-tein|wjred man, smd hk 
great power had a fearful effect on his disposition. Ha 
began by suspecting a plot on the I’m! of his brother, 
and put him to death; then he went on from crime to 
crime, till no one's life was safe. His wife, his mother, 
his tutor, the philosopher Heneca, were ail killed 'by Ms 
orders ; ami he seems have acquired a |K»iliT# love 
for bioodslicd uimost like that of a wild , beast , Coupled 
with hcj had a twte for literature and art, with 
much vunily in his own prodekney; he wwto Ycreea, 
Biang, acted in druiims, amt drove in the chimot races 
in the amphitheatre, and woe to the him who grew 
weary of the emperoFs performance*' or, dared to lad 
fault with iL 
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At last, SO reckless did Nero grow, tliat he set Rome 
itself on fire by way of seeing how Troy looked in 
flames; and then, when he found the people indignant, 
accusing the Christians of having lighted the fire, he 
commenced the first persecution. Great numbers of 
Christians were martyred in horrible torments, thrown 
to wild beasts, burnt ; while some of them were smeai'ed 
with combustible matter, fastened to a stake to keep 
them upright, and then set on fire so as to burn slowly, 
to light the arena where the emperor was entertaining 
the Romans. 

In this persecution both St. Paul and St. Peter 
received the crown of martyrdom at Rome on the same 
day of the year 66. St. Paul had been for some time 
in prison, wlicncc he wrote his last Epistle, the second 
to Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; his citizenship saved 
him from torture, and he was beheaded with the sword. 
St Peter, reckoned as the first Bishop of Rome, was, 
in the eyes of the world, only a Galilean fisherman, 
and he was sentenced to die by crucifixion as the 
basest mode of execution ; but he deemed that death 
all too blessed and glorious for him, and entreated to 
he nailed to the tree with his head downwards, that 
so he “might change the Cross, yet suffer with his 
Lord.” 

PART V. PESTRTJCTION OP JERUSALEM. A.l). OG”1(>0. 

“ Ills Blood be upon us and our children I” had been 
the cry of the Jewish multitude ; and the time of ven- 
geance wpM come for the city 'which would not be 
gathered under the wings of the Almighty. 

Gessius Florus, the procurator, was even more than 
usually cruel and rapacious ; and in the year 66 the 



Jews revolted, faiicyin<^ that the time of their deliver- 
ance was come, and misinterpreting the profdiifcies. 
Yet the signs of coming judgment were not wanting : 
armies were seen figliiiog in the clouds ; a man run up 
and down the streets crying, to Jenis^dem’r !la* 

heavy gate of the Temple, though Indted ^unl hairrcnl 
flew open of its own iuax>rd ; ami imwn ixwi'ul tluin all 
a voice wnis heard in the Holy of lloUc^s. saying, Lu. 
HS depart hcncc7’ llie Christians look tlic warning* 
as they laid long since been taught to do, anil tl^id Irom 
the city ; hut the dews tearnc still more detennined m 
their reteUiom 

An army was sent them cMiiinandetl by 

hlavius Habinua Vespasianus, an able officer, afid a 
rough, straight-forward rntm^ much tiisliked by Is’cro, 
and loved by the army. He laid reduced all the les.'^jcr 
towns of Palestine, and %vas marching on Jerusalem, 
when he learnt that there had been a revolt in Itaij, 
that Kero had killed himself, and tluit he had been 
chosen emperor by a portion of the amy. He left the 
command to his son, of tlie same name m himself, and 
hastened to Italy. Three other emperori, Gallm, Otkx 
and Viteliius, ha<i been chosen, but as quickly mi aside, 
and slain ; and both army and Senate were willing to 
receive Vespaskn, who soon showai himself the Ix^t 
emperor that liacl yet governed Ei>me. 

In the meantime his son Titus began to besiege. 
Jerusalem, in the spring of a.h. 70, just when the 
Feast of the Passover liai caus^id the Jews to hasteij 
to the city from all qumters. The regular priestliwiti 
was at an end ; Agrippa, the last of the line of Hero*], 
w*as with the Romiin army, and there was no legal 
ruler of the city, so thiit it was toni to pieces di.^- 
scBsions, and the strong on either sidis fought tigaiu.-i 
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eacli other even more fiercely than against the enemy. 
The town was closely blockaded ; and while w^ar raged 
without, there was murder, robbery, and famine within, 
fulfilling to the letter the awful curses denounced when 
first the law was given. Thousands died of hunger ; 
multitudes of prisoners were crucified by the Romans ; 
the robbers in the city broke into the houses, and 
slew and pillaged without mercy, especially where, like 
ravenous beasts, they were attracted by the scent of 
food. In one instance they turned back in horror and 
loathing when they found that the food tliciy had smelt 
•was the fiesh of a young child, slain and roasted by his 
own mother, a tender and delicate lady, who called on 
them, in her frenzy, to share it with her. 

The ravines were so choked with dead, that Titus 
was struck with horror, and called Heaven to witness 
that the Jews, and not himself, were guilty of this 
destruction. After much severe fighting, the outer and 
inner walls were gained, and he ordered an assault on 
the fortifications of the Temple, desiring that every 
means should be taken for preserving the beautiful 
building ; but it had been decreed that not one stone 
should be left upon another, and his precautions were 
vain. In the course of the attack, a Roman threw a 
firebrand through a golden window ; the fiames spread 
rapidly, and though Titus called repeatedly to his men 
to extinguish them, aH were too busy fighting and 
pillaging to heed him, and the fire raged until the 
whole building was consumed, and in it 6,000 persons 
•who had trusted to its shelter for protection. 

On the 18th of August, Zion itself, the city of David, 
was taken, and found to be full of dead; the fiames 
•were quenched in the blood of the defenders, and the 
women and children lay dead with hunger in ail the 
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roomH. A niillion hat! penshtHl hj tlie »word 
and famine, ninety-j^evn? thousand wen* mat!'* prisomTs, 
anti Titiw| Ti(*torj was at length aehie^md* When 
Im, looketi at tiie strength of the wails and kmw, he 
exclaimed that God Himself must have fought for liitn, 
since man could never liave driven the J«;ws from siieli 
defences. He then caused them to be all thrown down, 
and the very foundations of the Temple were |>loughed 
up and sown with salt* 

lie enjoyed a great triumph, leading great numbers 
of his captives in his procession, after wdiieh many w^crc 
used as victims in the cruel sports of the amphitheatre, 
and the rest sold m slaves, and thus dis}M»rsed througli 
tile empire. An arch was mised in honour of his 
trium|>h, on which may still' be seen sculptured figures 
of the seven-branched candlestick, and others of the 
sacred ornaments of the IVmple. 

Vespasian died in 70, the year of the first recorded 
eruption of Vesuvius, when Hereulaneuia and Pompifd 
were destroyed* Titus succeeded him, and was much 
loved for Ms generous disposition, ■ which led him to 
say, I have lost a day f’ whenever he had spent one 
without doing some good. 

His viitiies shone more brightly from the contrast 
with the vices of his brother JDomitian, by whom he 
WHS poisoned in Bl, the second year ofjiis »ign. 
Donritian, called the Last of the Twelve Csesars, reigned 
fifteen years, and if possible, outdid Nero in his emelties, 
until, in 96, he w«is murdered by his freedman. It 
waa lie who condemned tlie evangelist Bi dohii to bo 
pkced in a caldron oi‘ boiling oil, when :by'a miracle 
the saint was preserved from injury; u|K)n which 
Bomitiah'' banished him to the Isle of Fatmos, where 
a marvellous vision was vouclmfed to Mm, of' wlmt 
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should befall the Church in her latter days. With this 
revelation, related in the form of an epistle of solemn 
exhortation to the angels or Bishops of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor, he closes the roll of inspired 
writings with his most awful warning to such as should 
dare to tamper with Holy Scripture. 

He wiis the last survivor of the Apostles — the only 
one, it is believed, who did not meet with a violent 
death. He spent his latter days at Ej^hesus, where, 
when extremely aged and infirm, he stiU, as he was 
carried about in his litter, would repeat the exhortation, 
^‘Little children, love one another.” He died about 
the year 100 — the last of those who could tell of those 
great things of which they were chosen witnesses, 
which their own ears had heard, and their own eyes 
had seen. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

THE GREAT PERSECUTIONS. a.d. 8G-325. 

PAKT I. THE PEBHTITE CHURCH. A. J>, 86-180. 

The death of the last of the Twelve Apostles happened 
just when the faith of the Church* began to be proved 
by systematic persecutions j for the martyrdoms which 
had hitherto taken place were either the eflect of popular 
fury, or of the lawless cruelty of such tyi’ants as Nero 
and Domitian ; and it was not till the time of Nerva, 
who was made Emperor in 86, that edicts were passed 
for the suppression of Christianity. 

The GosiKd had by this time spread wherever the 
Raman power had made itself felt Each city had its 
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own ftntl lliete were, for ilie wike of orilir, 

subject to prinei|MiI liisliops, ciillod ptilriarcliss of wliom 
in early timi« tbere wiwe four*-of *lem»aleui, Antioch, 
AlexiHicIritt, aucl lloiiie. The beHefens worn cliiclij in- 
imbitaiits of towns; the villagers, callecim ]^tin Piigwii, 
had not in gmmil yet Inwl the word, and it h fmm iliii 
that- the word Pagan Ints come to aignifj a In^alhen* 

The Christians were of nil ranks— nobles, goitiierft, 
and slaves ; ftt>d there was notlung Ur dlstinguisli tlicni 
frt)m the surrounding' world, save the purity of their 
lives, their love for one another, and ihetr refumi to 
join in aught that savoured of idolatry. It wiia ai 
night, or whc«€we| they wore least liable to inter- 
niption, tliat they met to worship, and atxove all, to 
receive the Holy Kuclmrist. Their phioe of uwembly 
wfw sometimes a room in a rich man' s liouM*., scunetimw 
the ruins of a deseri<3d temple, ih(3 depth of the forest, 
or the cave, on the sea-shore ; and at Eome it was in 
the excavations whence the materials of the city had 
been dug out, and which were used as burial-places 
for slaves 'and malefactors. Many of them toildl her© 
in slavery, and w&tb familiiur wiidi the 'long winding 
galleries, which might enable them 'to elude their 
pursuers ; and hither came the 'flock from every f)art 
of the city. The Eoinan noble and tenderly nurtured 
ladies there met tlie slave of barbarian blo^jd, 'and oflen 
bowed meekly before him as tln^ir prs^mr; and above 
dhc gtwea of the martyrs arosii the voice of prayer n.m.1 
prpse, when the Holy Coinnumio!i was teolemtfsj?^ed, 
for the sustaining of tlioso wdio might soon themscivei 
be ctdM to endure the fiery, trial of persecution. 

The men and women were ranged on opfjoaito skba 
of the' place of assembly; and behind the baptized 
Christiana ware those who 'were m yet under insi'ruo 
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tion before being admitted into tbe Cburcb, and who 
therefore, used to depart before the administration of 
the Communion. Further off' were those who were 
nndcr penance, excluded from the Communion till 
they had shown full repentance for some fault, and 
those unhappy persons who had yielded to the terrors 
of persecution and denied their faith, and were now 
culroatmg for their restoration; but it was a very lon" 

tnnc before they were again received, often not until 
tlieir death. 


rajaii, who siicccoded Nerva in the empire in the 
year 98, was an admirer of the old Roman temper, 
which he sought to restore; and l^nowing notliing of 
Chnatiamty, Ins pride made him look upon it as a silly 
superstition which ought to be put down, as likely to 
a ter the ancient manners. He therefore enacted that 
aU should be put to death who would not revile the 
name of Ctot, nor offer incense to his own statue 
nor to Jupiter; and the law was carried into effect 
through the greater part of the empire. Multitudes 
were martj-red in this persecution, among whom the 
nwst noted was St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, one 
of the Fathei-s of the Church, whose writings are stiU 
prese^ed. It was by order of Trajan himself that he 
was thrown to the wild beasts. 


^ Irajan adopted Adrian, his cousin, who succeeded 
him m 117, and in his turn adopted Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus Pius, a gentle amiable man, and a philoso- 
pher. pie Greek philosophy, it should be remembered, 
was a fepng after the truth, and was the best guide 
that codd be possessed in the days of heathenism, but 
mw that hght was m the world, it was wilful blindness 
to prefer these feeble guesses to the perfect truth; and 
Antonmus was no true follower of 'Socrates and Plato, 
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lie permitted the perseciitum tt> eontimie, iiiJ^tead 
«if hiyiri^ hold of the faith tliey would have hiiikal »(> 
gladly. Ilis iie|>liew ami siie€ef«.sor, Marcus Aiiriliiis 
AntcmimiSj was likewise a philosopherj ami of sterner 
ami more warlike inouklj ami he rcTiTed tlie fuiy of 
the persecution with silll greater vigour. The chief of 
the vietlins now inarlyri'<h wnis St. lhily(‘ar|>. llisliop 
of Smyrna, a iliseiple of St. John the Divine, nml 
more tliiin eighty years old. 'Do was eoiidenim*d to 
be burnt to deatli in the midst of the amifnitheatre, 
and when bound to the stake, raised hm voice in praise 
that hc5 was oountiMi meet to drink the IxinFs cup of 
suffering, ami he numbered among the martyrs. The 
wood was lighted, but the flame refused to loucdi him, 
ami Bpreacl out around him in a circle of light, where 
his weeping flock belield him standing m if ttlreadj 
surrounded by the glory of heaven. At hist the 
Proconsul ordered that he slKuild be slain by the 
sword ; and he thus obtained the crown of mart^Tdoin, 
though he w'as spared the torture. 

Even in the midst of this i^nseeutioa, the Eoman ar- 
my itself contained many Clirbtlans. ■ Maixius Aurelius 
was at war with the German tribe called Marcoinanni, 
or Marchinen, the ^ borderers on the frontier of the 
Danube, where Ins troops tvere reduced to the utmost 
distress , for want of water. The Christian soldiers 
prayed for rain, and a shower was sent, to the ' relitjf 
of the whole army, for which r(,‘ason their comrades 
called them the Thundering Ltgion ; but Aurelius, 
choosing to ascribe tiie mercy to Ids own gods, set 
up a column at Pome, on which may .itill bo seen 
sculptured a figure of Jupiter, with steeamB of water 
dowing from his head and shoulders, and the soldiers 
'Catching it in the hoEow of their Shields. '' 
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PAET tl. roWEE OF THE PE^TOEIAN GUAED. 

A.D. 192-245. 

Dceixg nearly a century after tlie death of Commodus, 
son of Aurelius, and last of the Antonines, the empire 
was in the hands of the army, which would brook no 
commjmdor save at their own pleasure. 

The army consisted of thiity legions, enlisted from 
every part of the empire— Italians, Greeks, of Egypt, 
Asia, and Greece ; Kelts, of Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
Arabs ; and even Germans, who came to acquire pay, 
plunder, and tr.-ihiing, in tlie ranks of the Romans, and 
then returned homo to use their lessons against their 
former masters. This foi’cc was dispersed wherever 
it was needed : guarding tlie wall raised by Adrian be- 
tween his British dominions and the wild Scots; waging 
war with the Germans along the banks of the Rhone” 
Rhine, and Danube; struggling with the Parthians and 
Persians on the Euphrates; and gamsoning the towns 
on the shores of tlie MediteiTanean. Roman camps and 
Roman roads still exist through all the vast region thus 
bounded ; coins of the difierent Emperors, weapons, 
ornaments, and beautiful tesselatcd pavements, are 
continually discovered, witnessing to the extent both 
of their power and civilization. Each principal town 
had a garrison, and as the soldiers owned no authority 
save tliat of their military superiors, and the inhabitants 
of the country were completely under them, the whole 
dominion was in the hands of the amy. 

The Emperor was guarded by a band called the 
I rmtorian, because beloi'e the time of Augustus it had 
been attached to the ser\ice of the Prietors. The men 
were chosen from the bravest of the legions, and having 
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tlie |H‘r«oi! c,tf tlie Erii|H^Tor filwayft in their liwuls, hml 
lull power over his life, .^o that It wm in tliem that 
ilio whole OYer|«^rowii inlluence of 'the army was con- 
centmted. 

They misetl Ernptirors, and killed them at their 
pleasiiri^, anil were the real mmim of Home, Tim 
iiiimes of the piTsons wdicmi they tluw elevated are, far 
tlic ntosi not w’'orih recording, Htwenis wm the 
ahlest of theio, lie was niimKl to the Enipira in HI4, 
gained sevenil victories over tlm Germans, went to 
Britain, iind penetrated further into Scotlmid thwi aiij 
Honian had yet ’ventured ; ufti'rwhidi he kiilt a second 
wall aero.^s tin* i.dand, .“tnd was returning Houlhwanhs 
when ho was taken ill, and died at York. Ilje soiiliers 
allowed the succession to remain in his family; hut 
Caraeaila, his son, proved cruel and wicked, llelio- 
galailus, his grandson, went beyond all the rest of the 
emperors in the wildness of his profligacy ; and tliough 
Alexander Beveriis, the last of the family, ww a youth 
of promise, tlie avarice of his mother, Julia »o 

iiTitatcd the soldiers, that they kiled them both, and 
then sold the empire to the highest bidder. 

All this time the persecution of the Clmrch wms 
more or less severe, according to the disj>osition of the 
ruling power. There was hardly a Bishop of Home 
that wms not martyred ; but let the heathen do their 
worst, they could only shed the blood of the martyr??, 
which is tile seed of the Church, and so the Church 
grew and dourlslied in spite of their utmost efforts. 

And persecuting Home wsis feeling the approach of 
the hour of vengeance. The iron of her tem|Kir was 
passing away, and i<3aving day in its steiui, and her 
enemies began to close in upon her. The Goths, a 
powerful tribe of the great Teutonic nwe, broke into 
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the Thracian provinces, where the Emperor Deeius a 
great persecutor, Tm killed in battle with them. At 
the same time, the Franks, another Teutonic tribe, 
began to ravage Gaul, and on the eastern frontier the 
ancient Persian monarchy of Cyrus, and the old fire- 
worsliipping religion, were restored by Ardisheor, the 
founder of what is called the Sassanid dynasty, because 
he claimed to bo descended from Sassan, son of Xerxes. 

Shahpoor, or Sapor, son of Ardisheer, conquered 
Awnenia, and in the plains of Mesopotamia, met the 
Eoman forces under the Emperor Valerian, routed his 
army, made him prisoner, and carried him off to Persia. 
Here Valerian suffered the utmost indignities, of which 
the most degrading was, that he was forced to crouch 
on his hands and knees, that his back might serve as a 
step for Shahpoor, whenever he mounted his elephant; 
and when he died, worn out with sufferings, the savage 
conqueror caused his skin to be taken off, and spread 
upon his throne. 

The first check in his course of conquest that Shah- 
poor experienced, was from Zenobia, the brave Arab 
Queen of Palmyra, a beautiful city built by Solomon 
on an oasis in the Syrian desert. It was a colony in 
Trajan’s time, but it seems that some Arabs had since 
been allowed to establish a sort of kingdom there, and 
Odenatus, the husband of Zenobia, was acknowledged 
M a friend and ally by the Emperor, ©n his death, 
Zenobia reigned in the name of her sons. She was 
veiy beautiful, and learned in Greek literature; and 
her chief counsellor, Longinus, was a celebrated philo- 
sophy; the city was embellished with splendid works 
of axt> tod she extended her power on all sides, until 
she tfroaght herself able to be independent of Home, 
and assumed the title of Queen of the East. 
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llii:! Emperor niarclicd against lier, over* 

eiiiiii! Jier Ibrces, forced the town to aurrendor, imd 
cjirricwi her and her eliildren to Home, where lln:y 
were IimI in hiji trioinpinil procession in chains of 
gold, the. lai^t ropd captives wfio Wi'te miide to suffer 
tliat himiiliatloii. ^■\ftcr her full, Palmyra wm soon 
divcfie}i. liiit the white marble erdumns which still 
rvmaiii among ihtB |">alms on the oasis, witness to tfjr 
bi'jiUty of the of Falins, and the splendonr of tlic 
llUijiOi of the East, 

J»Airr HI. THE LAST FERSECirTION. A. 1 >. 284-^1 i . 

In 284 the stddkrB toImmI to the im|>erii;il I’wovcr 
Dlocletian, the son of a Dalmatian peasant, a man oi' 
great ability, who immediately jn*om.‘ded to plaei* hi*^ 
anthority on a more secure footing. lie aboiyied, t'hc 
'Prti'torian guard, and -wishing to be considered! as a 
monarch, instead of only a general like the Ibnner 
emperors, ho assumed the diadem instead of the ktirel 
ivreath, wore royal rob^ of doth of gold, and |>ur|de 
silk buskins worked with golden eagles. ■ 

Thinking the empire too large to-be ruled by one 
man, he chose Maxiraian, a fellow soldier, to reign 
jointly with him, and' share with him the title, of 
Angustus; and still further to strengthen thexaselves 
they each of them chose a successor, to whom they 
gave tlie name of Cmsar. The Chesar chosen fey BEo* 
cletlaii was his aon-in-kw, Galedusj while Maxlmian 
made choice of Flavius Constantius CMoras, Goveriior 
of Britein, Gaul, and Spain. 

For some time past the enmity of heathenism t* 
Chratianity had seemed to be silent; pr.;- 

their faith without danger, kept tlicir holy d:vfs 
I !• " ■ 
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Openly, and Iiad built cliurclies, where the Liturgy was 
used iu the face of day. Helena, a British princess, 
and the wife of the Caesar Constantins, was a Christian, 
the wife and daughter of Diocletian were inclined to 
the same belief, and Christians were to be found in 
great numbers in the houses of both emperors. 

The last and worst storm, however, was now to 
come ; and darkness made its most violent attack upon 
light. The emperors sent forth express orders that 
the edicts against Christianity should be enforced with 
the utmost rigour, and provinces which had hitherto 
escaped began to sutler. Although Constantius would 
gladly have protected the Christians, he thought him- 
self at first obliged to let the law take its course ; and 
it was not till after the death of St. Alban, the British 
martyr, that he interfered to check the persecution in 
the three provinces subject to him. 

Elsewhere the fury of the heathen raged unrestrained. 
Diocletian required his household to sacrifice to Jupiter, 
beginning with his wife and daughter, who yielded, but 
many refused, and bore with patience the most dreadful 
torments. One of the servants was scourged till the 
flesh parted from his bones, and his wounds wex'e then 
rubbed with salt and vinegar. Others were stretched 
on the i*ack till their bones were dislocated) they were 
hung up by the hands with heavy weights fastened to 
their feet, their flesh was tom with iron hooks ; but in 
every extremity of torture tbe faith of the Christians 
endured to the end. Of them it might be said, as 
of their predecessors of the Jewish Church, in the 
veiy words, wdiich were doubtless their consolation 
and example, ‘‘They were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance; they had trial of cmel mockings and 
scourgings; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
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iiient; tliey were stoned, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword, were destitute, afiiicted, tormented: 
of whom the world was not worihyf* 

A tomm in .Phr^^gia was hemmed in by soldiers, and 
burnt, with all tlie inhabitants, because the greater part 
w’-cre Cliristians ; so many were torn by wild beasts, 
tliat it was hard to find animals enough to devour 
thcuii, and every kind of new torture was invented. 
Agapius of Oassarea was torn by a bear, left with his 
wounds bleeding all day, and then thrown into the sea, 
wdth weighte fastened to his feet. St. Lawrence, a 
young deacon at Eome, was roasted to death on bars 
of' iron over a fire. Children were not spared, but 
allowed their constancy; and many were the young 
virgins whose names have ever since been honoured by 
the Church for the purity of their lives, and the glory 
of their deaths. St. Barbara was killed by her own 
father at Rome: there, too, died hy the sword, St. 
Agnes, at twelve years old; and the next night she 
appeared in .a dream to her sorrowing parents, a 
spotless lamb by her side. Si Margaret of Antioch 
was but fifteen when she was thrown into prison, and 
there a vision of treading down the dragon encouraged 
her the next day to meet the sword of the executioner. 
St. Katherine, a xich, noble, and learned maiden of 
Alexandria, who had devoted herself to Christ, as a 
bride to her spouse, was sentenced to be broken upon 
a wheel armed with sharp teeth; but while she was 
being bound to it, the machine was suddenly broken to 
pieces, and she was afterwards slain with the sword. 

In 305, Diocletian and Maximian resigned the em- 
pire to Galerius and Constantins; the latter of whom 
Instantly put a stop to the persecution in the West, 
but under Galerius and his newly appointed Csesar 
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Maximus, it raged as fiercely as ever in the East. At 
Ijist Galerius was seized with a lingering, loathsome, 
and horrible disease, under whicli he suffered fright* 
ful agonies, not unlike those under which Antioehns 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews, had died. 
Galerius sent for physicians from every quarter, and 
finding them all unable to afford him any relief*, 
ordered one after another to be put to death. At hist 
one of them told him that his sufferings were sent 
by the God whom he had ofiended, and were btjjond 
the art of man; Galerius felt the timth of his wt^rds, 
commanded the persecution to cease, and sent orders 
to the Christians to rebuild tlieir cburchcs and pray for 
his recovery; and having been thus brought to own 
the Power he had defied, ho died in the year 811. 

PART IV. CONVERSIOK OF CONSTANTIXE. A.B. 311-323. 

CoNSTANTius Chlorus had died in 307, leaving his 
portion of the empire to his son Constantinus ; and 
on the death of Galerius, a period of great confusion 
ensued. The old Emperor Maximian tried to persuade 
his former colleague, Diocletian, who was living a re- 
tired life in Dalmatia, to come forward and resume the. 
poT^er they had given up; but Diocletian was so bappy 
in his retirement, that all the answer he would make 
was, “ Come and see the cabbages I have planted.” 

Maximian then gave his daughter Fausta in marriage 
to Constantine, and invited him from his government 
to come and dethrone his wicked son Maxell tins, who, 
in the general confusion, was exercising a cruel tyranny 
upon Home and Italy. He -was treated with great 
reepcct by Constantine, but soon grew jealous of him, 
and tried to persuade his daughter to murder him ; 
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iIhhu on iKiing €lt‘toto<I, Blraiigled liiniself to avoid 
'IliiB took pkicc afe MareeilleB, whence 
Tin tine set. forward with gi’cat doubts of sucoess, 
sifiitii ilie power of IVIaxentius was gre«at, and he had 
aliw'wly repi'lied an attack of the Eiustern Emperor 
Tlie mind of Constantine waas at this time 
’wavering between the religion of his mother, Helena, 
ami timfe of his forefathers; he still was intdined to the 
<i]d, saerifajes and superstitions, but at the same iime^ 
he sidmired tlie purity of life enjoined by tlie Divine 
law, ami had kept himself clear, from the cruelties and 
grosser sins of his time. 

He was marching at the head of his troops towards 
the Alps, doijfjtiiig to wimt Divine l^ow’er he should 
athlre^^a hioiai-'lf for aid in his dangerous enterprise, 
when at ndd-day he and his whole army stiddenly 
belndd in the eastern quarter of the sky a lumirjous 
Cross, surrounded by these -words, “/a hoc slgao 
vinces ^' — In this sign thou slialt conquer. lie accepted 
the token, and from that time forth was a believer, 
though he did not receive Holy Baptism for a long time 
after. Adopting the Cross as his ensign, he caused it 
to be raised upon a pole, or above a circle, in which 
*p were the letters in Greek, the two first of the 
name of Christ, and below it was a purple silk 
* ^ banner covered with embroidery. This standard 
was called the I^ibaimm, and was carried at the head of 
the legions instead of the Eagle, hitherto the standard 
of the Koma.ns; and according to the promise it brought 
victory to 'Constantine. 

Three times did he defeat the forces of Maxentius ; 
and at length pursuing him into Eome, caused him, to 
be put to death, and was joyfully received by tlie people 
as their deliverer. About the same time was 
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overthrown in the East by a usurper named Licinias, 
who murdered him with his whole family. For eight 
years Constantine and Licinius reigned in the west 
and cast, but in 823 a quarrel arose between them, 
Licinius was defeated at Adrianople, and the whole 
empire acknowledged Constantine as its lord. 


CHAPTER XY. 

PALL OF THE WESTEEH EMPmE. a.x>. 323-476. 

FART I, CONSTANTIN3S THE GREAT. A. B. 323-'837. 

With the victory of Constantine began the dominion 
of the Church, and the fulfilment of the prophecy that 
the kingdoms of this world should be the kingdoms of 
the Lord. 

The Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, though 
seventy-nine years old, set out for Jerusalem to seek 
for traces of the great events that had there taken 
place. She was the first to lead the way in the path 
of pilgrimage, in which so many have since followed. 
Since the ruin of Jerusalem, two centuries and a half 
before, a new city, called Elia Capitolna, had been 
built on Mount Zion by the Emperor Adrian, and a 
Temple of Yenus had been erected on Mount Calvary 
in contempt of the Christians; but both city wd temple 
had fast gone to deca)^ and the lair hill of Zion lay 
waste and desolate, with only a few huts around it, 
inhabited by a small remnant of Jews and Cliristians. 
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iiKiuired of tliem resiwcthig the Bacreil 
and caused the heaps of ruin to be edeared away, and 
the ground to be dug, until at length she had llic joy 
of discovering the Holy Sepulchre, and at no great 
disbince from it, tliree crosses, with the nails by which 
the' cniciiied had been fastened to them. One of 
these wiB believed to be the actual Iir’'trument of our 
Eedeiiiption, and St. Helena, full of joy and thank- 
fulness, built a church to receive It, large enough to 
coidain not only the Holy Se|adchre, but the s|>ot 
where the Chajciiixion had taken place, making the 
tomb itself into a beautiful inner shrine, enerastod with 
gold and marble, £iik 1 lighted with silver lamps. She 
raised anotlner church over the cave of the Nativity at 
Bethhihem, and another on Carmel, and then 

returned to her son, bringing the precious nails with 
her, and followed by the blessings of the inhabitants 
of the countries through which she passed, on whom 
she bestowed great alms. 

Constantino seems to have felt that it was di0cult to 
obtain the observance of Christianity in a city so full 
of heathen memorials connected with national pride as 
Eome ; he likewise wished to be nearer the centre of his 
empire, and resolved to build a new capital. Tlie spot 
which he chose was that where Europe and Asia fdmost 
meet, under the most delicious climate in the world, on 
the banks of the beautiful Bosphorus, where stood the 
old Greek city of Byzantium. This was the site of tlie 
new capital, which he made the seat of government, 
and after greatly enlarging md embeHishing the town, 
called it after his own name, Constantinople mid New 
Ilome. He built a splendid 'diurch, -with a 'dome 
encrusted with Mosaic work' , and gold, and it 
dedicated to the Wisdom of God— in Greek, Sopljia-— 
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and tliC ignorance of after ages hiis converted this title 
into St. Sopliiti, as if it were the name of some Saint. 
Many of the Basilica, or royal halls of justice, at Home 
and elsewhere, %vere at the same time converted into 
churches, the heathen temples were deserted, victims 
“were no longer offered to the ancient gods, or demons, 
as they were now called, and the Church seemed eveiy^ 
where flourishing. 

Yet, now that the dangers and sufferings of the per- 
secuting days were at an end, many of the more earnest 
Christians could not bear to live in ease and prosperity, 
but desired to prove their sincerity as followers of the 
Cross by seeking out the mortifications for themselves 
which no longer came from without. The chief oi‘ 
these was St. Antony, an Egyptian, who sold his lands, 
gave the money to the poor, and retired to the rocks in 
the Egyptian desert, where he lived on food. of the 
coarsest kind, and barely sufficient to support life, slept 
on the ground, and spent his time in praying. For 
twenty years he was not seen, only his voice was heard 
when he sung psalms ; but at length he w^s sought out 
by other persons, ivho -were struck with his example, 
and persuaded him to be their guide in the same way 
of life. From that time the caves of the hilly portion 
of Egypt were full of hermits, spending their lives in 
prayer, hard labour, and self-denial of the strictest 
kind ; and the same custom of retiring from the world 
began to spread through the whole Church. Both men 
and women had, fro^ veiy early times, been in the 
habit of binding themselves by a vow to lead a virgin 
life; and these began, instead of living in their families 
as befp^i to seclude themselves in monasteries, where 
they m^t give themselves up with greater regularity 
to a life of strict devotion and labour. 
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firiilj tlian fut*a ar(>Ke to the Clmrch from wkliin her own 
lioiweliolii Ariuj'^ a priest at Alexandrifi, hej/ais to 
prtmili a blasphemous heresy, denying the (itodhi^ml of 
our Ij«}rd, anil saying tliat he had been created like 
angels and mc;n. Omit numbers were led away by 
this false doctrine, and it spread like a plaguc-spjfc 
tliroiigli Egypt and tlie East, ami at last it was rcsolvi'd 
to call together the representatives of the whole Clmrch 
to corifiitii it. The place of meeting was the town of 
Nicea, in Asiti Minor, whither came three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, some of tliem still bearing the murks 
oi* the persecutions they had undergone,, and iriarjy 
otlicrs, w'ho could not attend in person, stmt prie.ste as 
their deputies. This was the first Generid or t Ecu- 
menical Council of the Church, and was held In tiio 
year 325 ; the Emperor was there in person, and the 
faith that the Church had held from the first was set 
forth by many of the bishops, and in especial by 8t. 
Athanasius, a deacon. The confession of faith ealled 
the Nicene 0t*ced was drawn up, and all the bishops, 
except eighteexi, set their hand and Seal to it, declaring 
it was the truth which they had received to hand down 
to the Church. Arius was put out of the communion 
of the Church, and his doctrine publicly condemned. 
The right faith now began to be called Catholic, or 
universal, and orthodox, or straight and true teaching. 

In aE this Constantine had taken the right side, but 
he was of a vain and hasty temper.; h& had not yet 
been baptized, and dark clouds obscured his greatness 
in his latter years. He listened to a wicked accusation 
of his wife, Fauste, against Crispus,. the son of his 'first 
wife, and in a lit of pafflion caused his head to 1>6 cut 
off. Then followed bitter remom ; when he discovertHl 
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the innocence of the victim, Im spent forty days in tears, 
unable to attend to anything else, and overwhelmed 
with grief. Ilis first care was to raise a silver statue 
in honour of Crispus, bearing the inscription, “ My son 
whom I condemned unjustly and he soon after, on 
discovering farther crimes of Fausta, caused her to be 
suffocated in a stove. 

He began to interfere in the affairs of the Church in 
a manner unsuitable to his position ; he let himself be 
deceived by the partisans oi* Arius, and sent orders to 
St. Athanasius, who was now Bishop of Alexandria, to re- 
ceive him hack to communion, saying that the best way 
of maintaining peace was to exclude nobody. Athana- 
sius, the noble guardian of the faith, well knowing that 
seeming peace may not be purchased at the expense 
of corruption, firmly refused, upon which his enemies 
slandered him to the Emperor, and though all the crimes 
laid to his charge were disproved, Constantine, displefised 
at his resistance, banished him to Treves, in Gaul. 

Arius now expected to be received to Communion 
again, and went to Constantinople, where he deceived 
the Emperor by a vague profession of faith, and? it is 
said, by swearing to the truth of what he held in his 
hands, displaying as he did so, the Symbol of Mcea, 
as it was called, while he concealed beneath it a state- 
ment of his own heresy. 

“■ Go,’’ said Constantine ; “ if your faith agree with 
your oath, you are blameless ; if not, God be your 
judge.” And he gave orders that he should be received 
to Communion the next day, which was Sunday. The 
Catholic Bishops retired to their Churches, weeping 
and praying with one voice that heresy might not be 
admitted into the Church, and that the enemy might 
nQfcprevail over the truth. Arius, meanwhile, triumph- 
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m\i in liis perjury and .deception, wi‘u? parading ilie 
town witli lii.H Mends, Imt in the wry midst ot* hh 
exnlnition he was suddenly taken ill, and died in tiie 
course of a few anoments. 

The lliitlifiii tlioijght that tlie Hand of Hod was 
I'llaiiily seen in this jiidgineiit, and it seemed to enre 
tiie Emperor of any leaning to tin*, heresy, Init he still 
listened to the slanderers of AthaiiusiiiH, and refused to 
allotv him to return to Alexandria. 

dust after Easter, in the year Constantine, wlio 
was (M years old, %vas token ill, and feeling his death 
approacli, reetdved from tlic hisliops the BiUTamonts 
•i\'hieh lie had so limg deiV*.rred. He wore white giir- 
ment.s from that liour, and never again tonehetl tho 
imperial purple, am! thanking God for the promise of 
eternal life, lie died on Wiiit-Bunday of the same ytuir, 
leaving the empire to be divided between his three 
sons, Constantine, Constantins, and Constans. 

PAET II- , JULIAN THE AFOSTAT®. A. ». B37-B0S. 

Great troubles to the Church ensued upon the death 
of Constantine. His eldest and youngest sons, Con- 
stantine and Constans, held the Catholic faith, and re- 
stored St Athanasius to his See, hut they died early, 
and their brother Constantins was an Arian. He sent 
a heretic bishop to Alexandria, with a body of troops 
to support bim, so that Athanasius was forced to escape 
into the desert, where' he was sheltered by the hermits. 
The Emperor did all in his power to hxvour the Arlans 
and depress the Catholics, but though the hiastern 
Church was deeply infected by the heresy, the Western 
held fast to the true faith. 

St. 'James, the Catholic Bishop of Nisihis, in S}"ria, 
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rendered a great service to the Empire. Shahpoor 
ir, Eing of Eersla, was fast extending Ms conquests, 
and totally routed Constantins in Mesopotamia, after 
which he advanced without opposition until he reached 
Nisibis, where the bishop exhorted his flock to resist, 
calling on them to serve as the bulwark of their coun- 
try, and promising them the aid of Heaven. For four 
months did this gallant city hold out without a hope of 
relief, and so wonderfully were all SlialipooFs attacks 
aisconccrtcd, that even he became persuaded that angels 
proteet(*d it, and he was forced to give up the 
Uiid retreat into Persia. ^ 

Constantins was fond of pomp and luxury, and 
adopted the customs of the eastern princes, once de- 
spised by the Homans. His dress was loaded with 
jewels, and his servants waited upon him as if he were 
completely helpless ; his palace waa filed with useless 
extravagant servants, and his personal attendants each 
had many more slaves, and lived in a far more rich 
and stately manner t^an the noblest patricians in days 
gone by. 

He bad no children, and looked with jealousy on his 
heir, Juiianus, the son of a brother of Constantine the 
Great. Julian had been baptized in his infancy, edu- 
cated by Christian teachers, and, in early youth, sent 
to study at Athens, where young men were educated in 
the philosophy and literature of ancient Greece. Such 
studies, rightly used, served to enlarge and increase the 
powers of the mind, and to further polish and sharpen 
the weapons of tlie champions of the Church ; and thus 
■\\erG these lessons used by Basil and Gregory, two 
scholars in the groves of Athens at the same time as 
Julian, and afterwards two of the great Fathers of the 
Church, Far different was it with Julian, who turned 
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from the. tratli to embrace the religion wfnitjh Mattered 
lii» pride of intellect, delighted in the prohme old 
legenda of Greece, and returned to the idolatry of the 

dark ages past. 

At present lie did not profess liis unbelief, and Con- 
eiaiitiuH, who dislikcid him, and wished to keep liini ut 
a distance, gave him the title of Cmsar, and sent liim 
to eoiiimami iu Gaul against the Fniuki. Here lie 
riui'iained, coriilmding the war with great skill until 
tlGI, when ti <|uarj’d arose bettveen him and Constaii- 
tius, and the soldiers, who were nttich attached to him, 
produimed him Emperor. lie set out from Gaul, and 
on the way nnd the tidings timt his cousin Constantius 
had diird of a fever, and he was undisputed lord of the 
c!m|)ire. On this, he openly declared his apostasy, and 
professed that though no one should hencefoitii sutler 
for his redigion, he hoped to sec his subjects return to 
the faith of their forefatliers. 

Few enemies to the Church could be more perilous, 
for Julian was by nature amiable and generous, mid 
besides, he wanted to show that the Stoic philosophy 
could make men as virtuous as, the Divine grace, so 
that in his conduct heathenism did not show itsfdf in 
as hateful a light as in most other cases. He was, 
outwardly, much like such a Greek as Cleomeries, or 
such a Homan as Cato, with this great difference, that 
whereas they lived by the ■ law within themselves, he 
rijectcd the reveal'ed will of Heaven ; they were ^ in 
darkness but not wilfully, and he turned his.Wk upon 
the light He was frank, open-hearted, and forgiving, 
and imitated them in their severe strictness of life, 
giiing far beyond them in his hatred of show and pomp, 
which was perhaps increased by his comtempt for the 
Cemstantius. 
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He lived plainly, thinking it befitted the character 
both of a soldier and philosopher ; his food was coarse 
and scanty ; he allowed his beard to grow, and bis 
imperial purple was never the cleanest garment in tbe 
camp ; his bed was a lion's skin laid upon the ground 
and he allowed few observances to be paid to his rank 
gi’atifying his vanity as much by this affectation of 
simplicity as Constantins could ever have done by his 
parade. 

With all his desire to do so, Julian could not per- 
suade himself that his baptism was nothing, and as a 
seal of his apostasy, he bathed in the blood of animals, 
in the vain hope of washing away the sacred sign, and 
being as the heathen. He abased his powerful mind to 
believe all the wildest and most foolish superstitions of 
the heathen, and was swayed by every absurd omen or 
lying answer of the almost forgotten oracles. At the 
same time, to show his contempt for Christian prophecy, 
he attempted to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem; but 
the Power he defied asserted itself, and an earthquake, 
with fames bursting from the ground, prevented even 
the foundation from being laid. 

Notwithstanding his promise of toleration, it was 
soon evident that he meant indirectly to persecute the 
Christians, St. Athanasius was a third time obliged 
to fly : the Christians could obtain no redress when iU- 
treated or pillaged by the heathen, whilst any fault 
which they committed was punished with the utmost 
rigour. He tried to cheat some of his soldiers into for- 
saking their religion, by causing them to march past Ms 
throne, and ordering each man as he went by to throw 
a morsel of incense into a fire which was burning 
before it The men obeyed as they would any other 
comAmd, but great was their dismay when they were 
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toll! tliat tiie ire was on ars altar of Jupiter, wliom, bj 
this ecrenioay, tbej lirul adoreJ. They rusliecl back 
witb one accord to tie Emperor, and begged to die, as 
:ui expiation for tbeir fault* He at first sentenced them 
all, but afterwards relented, and reprieveti tbeni just lu 
the sword was lifted over tlie head of the first. 

He succeeded no better with the officers, when he 
required them either to renounce their faith or his ser« 
vice. The captain of his guards, the brave and honest 
young Jovian, was the first to offer to give up his 
sword ; and Julian found tlmt by insisting, he should 
lose ail die most trustworthy men in his army. 

Though, so, me showed such constancy, there were 
many 'others ' but too willing to gain tlio Emperor’s 
.favour by imitating his apostasy, and as their number 
increased, and his hatred to the truth grew ever more 
violent, the Church seemed in great danger ; but hap- 
pily his time was not long. 

His flattering oracles and heathen priests well know- 
ing the bent of his mind, encouraged him to set out on 
a rash expedition into Persia, where he involved his 
army in a barren and dangerous country, and at last, 
in a skirmish witli the Persians on the banks of tlie 
Tigris, was pierced in the side a javelin. He fell, 
and after trying in vain to rise and remount his horse, 
WM carried on his shield to his tent. It is said, that 
when ho was told that his wound was morhd, he caught 
some of his blood in his hand, and throwing it towards 
Heaven, cried, ‘‘Galilean, Hiou hast conquered.” He 
died the same evening, a. n. J 62 , after a reign of less 
than two years, at the age of thirty-two 5 just in time 
to prevent the execution of orders for the persecution 
of the Catholics in Alexandria, which had actually 
been s^t from his camp a few days before his death. 
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PART III. VALENTENIAX. A. D. 362-383. 

The army wliicli Julian left at his death, beset vdtii 
dangers from which he hiniself could scarcely have led 
them with honour, proceeded to choose as Emperor 
the person whom they thought best fitted to command 
them iu this cmci'gency. This was the captain of the 
guards, Jovian, who had lately so nobly proved his 
constfuiey to the faith ; hut his talents do not seem to 
have been equal to his virtues, and he soon found him- 
self obliged to purcliase from Shahpoor permission to 
retreat by yielding up live provinces of Armenia, and 
the brave iroutier town of Nisibis. He set out on his 
return to Constantinople, but died suddenly in Syria, 
after having enjoyed the imperial power only eight 
months. 

An officer named Valentinian was chosen in his 
place, and he again divided the empire, keeping Rome 
for himself, and giving Constantinople to his brother 
Valeiis. Valentinian was a Cafholic, Valens an Arian, 
and the latter did much harm in the East by promoting 
the spread of this heresy. About this time St. Atha- 
nasius died at Alexandria, leaving the Church that 
Creed which is called by his name, and which, if not 
actually drawn up by himself, contains the doctrine of 
which he Wiis the great confessor and champion. 

St. Jerome vras at this time leading a monastic life 
in Palestine, and being gi^eatly noted for his learning 
in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, was desired by 
Damasus, tlie Bishop or Pope of «Rome, to make a 
translation of the Scriptures into Latin. He examined 
into the authenticity of the Books of the Now Testa- 
ment, and transiiited the Old Testament from the 
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Soptuagint, corrected by Hebrew manuscript^! ; and this 
translation, called the Tnigate, has ever since been 
used in the Western Church. 

A translation of the Bible into the Teutonic tongue 
was about the same time made by IJlphilas, the Ariaii ^ 
Bishop of the Goths, on the banks of the Danube ; and 
a beautiful copy of this work, written ou purple parch* 
ment, with silver letters, is preserved at ITpsal, in 
Sweden. It is uncertain when the Goths luid received 
Christianity, but it was by Arians that they weru 
taught, and the heresy had taken deep root among 
them. Their neighbourhood to'the Empire had causwi 
them to take several steps towJirds civilization, and 
their brave King Ilermanric was considered at Con- 
stantinople as a friend and ally. 

Valentinian was a skilful warrior, and gained several 
great victories over the different barbarous tribes sur- 
rounding the empire ; but he was of a merciless temper, 
and some of his cruelties wer^ dreadful. It was said 
that he kept two tame bears, which he fed upon fbe 
desh of such persons as offended him* In S75 he burst 
a blood-vessel in a fit of passion, and died, leaving 
two sons, Gratian, about seventeen, and Valentinian, 
a child of two years old, the son of his second wife 
, Justina. 

A new and formidable race of enemies begrn to 
make themselves known in Europe — the Huns, a 
Tartar tribe, of ferocious temper and predatoiy habits. 
They were excellent horsemen, but could not move 
fast on foot ; and they had small eyes, low forehea^ls, 
and diminutive forms, such as are now to be seen in 
the Tartars in Asia. They scarred the fact^s of their 
infants with hot irons, which added to their savage 
appearance, and so frightful was their aspect, that the 
15 a 
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Homans and Greeks almost believed them the oifspring 
of evil spirits. 

They broke into the settlements of the Goths, on 
the northern bank of the Danube, and cruelly ravaged 
them. The Goths begged for a refuge in the Empire, 
and had it not been for the misconduct of the Greek 
officers, would have made common cause with Talens 
against the Huns. But Valens allowed his officers to 
treat the fugitives with such insolence and rapacity, 
tliat they were roused to revenge, took up arms, 
attacked the Eastern Empire, and in 378 Yalens was 
killed in a battle with them at Adrianople. They ad- 
vanced to Constantinople, but the widowed Empress, 
Dominica, encouraged the citizens to resist, and the 
Goths, who had no means of taking a fortified city^ 
retired into Illyria. 

Young Gratian, feeling his inability to encounter all 
the dangers that beset the empire, made a wise and 
excellent choice of a colleague in his authority, an 
officer named Theodosius, of tried worth and bravery, 
and sincerely attached to the Catholic faith. Theo- 
dosius hastened to the East, and there, by his well- 
known uprightness and good faith, succeeded in calm- 
ing the passions excited by the injuries the Goths had 
recieved, concluded a peace with them, obtained the 
friendship of their King Athanaric, and took many of 
then into his army, where they served him far more 
bravely than the degenerate Greeks and Komans. 

Gratian, though an amiable and virtuous youth, could 
.lot make his power equally respected in the West; 
and a soldier, named Maximus, at this time greatly 
weakened the Empire in the Keltic provinces. His 
mother was a relation of the British princess Helena, 
mother of Constantine, and he took advantage of this 
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connection witli the Imperial line, to set hiraself up m 
Emperor in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. 

He was a cruel and ambitious man, although he 
held the Catholic faith, and highly esteemed tlie great 
Bishop of Tours, ' St* Martin. IShxrtm had been a 
soldier in his youth, and was mm then so charitable 
that he cut his cloak in two and shared it with a beggar. 
He completed the conversion ^ of the Gauk, many of 
whom la the more remote provinces had still remained 
attached to the Druidical worship, and he was always 
held in high honour at the court of Maximus, although 
he did not obtain tins favour by any Ikttery of the pride 
of the usurper, for at table he would pass the drinking- 
cup to his attendant priests before giving it to Maximus, 
in order to show that the minister of God is greater 
than the crowned prince. 

Gratian marched against Maximus, but was defeated, 
made prisoner, and murdered at Lyons in 38S, ealiing 
with his last breath upon the name of Ambrc», the 
Bishop of Milan. 

FABT IV, THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. A.H. 8SS--S1I5. 

Yalektiniaj? H. the son of the Emperor Yalentinian, 
ivas brought up by his mother Justina, in the Arian 
heresy, and wished to secure its predominance. They 
usually lived at Milan, and here the great Jkrehbishop, 
St. Ambrose, had a long and severe struggle to main- 
min the faith against them. He wouhl not perniit 
their corrupt worship to bo celebrated in any one of 
his churches, and remained night and day with his 
faithful flock, to guard one wiiich the empress hiul 
threatened to take by force. No w^pons were used 
save prayers by these defenders, and the soldiers sent 
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by Justina did not dare to offer tbem any injury, until 
at length she was obliged to give up the attempt. 

Yet St. Ambrose, though so firm in supporting the 
right, would not permit the persons of heretics to be 
injured. .Maximus, now called Emperor of Gaul, had, 
by the advice of certain bishops, put to death a heretical 
teacher, and five of his followers, and both St. Ambrose 
and St. Martin refused to communicate with these 
bishops until they had given proofs of repentance. 

In 387 hlaximus crossed the Alps, and suddenly 
attacking Italy, put to flight Justina and her son ; but 
the great Thedosius came to their assistance, defeated 
Maximus, drove him to the banks of the Save, and 
there caused him to be beheaded. He then reinstated 
Yaientinian, giving him Britain and Gaul ; but these 
countries never again completely returned under the 
authority of the Emperor, and were continually setting 
up usurpers, who much weakened the power of Rome. 

Theodosius imposed a tiix upon his dominions in the 
East, which was considered at Antioch as so oppressive, 
that the people rose in tumult, overthrew the statues 
of the Emperor, and dragged them through the mme. 
This was so great an insult to his authority that the 
severest punishments were apprehended, and as soon 
as the people of Antioch had recovered from their Mind 
fury, their terror was extreme. The aged patriarch 
hastened to implore the clemency of the Emperor, and 
the people, during his absence, strove themselves to 
avert. the wrath of Heaven, while St. John, called, from 
his eloquence, Chrysostom, or the golden-mouthed, 
preached to them a series of sermons, calling on them 
to repent of the sins to which they were most addicted. 
After twenty-four days they were relieved by letter's 
bringing an assurance of the pardon of Theodosius, 
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upon which they showed the greatest joy and thank- 
fulness. 

Theodosius was naturally hasty and violent, and 
another sedition, three years after, so enraged him, that 
he forgot all the dictates of mercy. The people of 
Thessalonica, enraged that Botheric, the commander of 
the forces in Illyria, had imprisoned a .favourite per- 
foinner in the games in the circus, attacked the general 
with stones, and killed him, together with several other 
magistrates. Theodosius, in his first hasty indignation, 
commanded that the unhappy citizens should he pun- 
ished by a general massacre ; and his orders were but 
too promptly executed, so that the messengers, whom 
he had sent to countermand the slaughter when his 
anger began to cool, found the streets strewn with 
corpses and the town on fire. 

The Emperor was at this time at Milan, and St. 
Ambrose thought it his duty to bring him to a sense 
of his sin by refusing to admit him to the Holy 
Eucharist. Theodosius in vain presented himself as a 
suppliant at the gate of the church ; Ambrose met him, 
and turned him back, bidding him not to add sacrilege 
to murder. Theodosius pleaded that David had sinned 
more deeply. “ If you have sinned like him,” said the 
Archbishop, “repent like him;” and the Emperor 
submitted, and went back weeping to his palace. 
The usual time for reconciling penitents to the Church 
was Easter; but when the feast of Chxistmas ap- 
proached, Theodosius hoped to persuade the Arch- 
bishop to admit him at that time. StHl Ambrose was 
firm, and again met the Emperor at tlxe entrance, 
reproaching him with attempting to break through tlie 
dicipline of the Church. “ No,” said Theodosius, “ I 
am not come to break the laws, but to entreat you to 
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imitate tlie mercy of God whom we serve, who opens 
the gates of his mercy to contrite sinnors.” 

After this St. Ambrose allowed him to enter the 
Church, though he was not received to the Holy Com- 
munion again for some time, during which his penance 
%vas strict, and he abstained from wearing his imperial 
robes. He marde a law, by the advice of St. Ambrose, 
that no sentence of death should be executed for thirty 
days, so as to give time for reflection, and he ever after 
curbed in his stern and hasty temper. 

Soon after his return to Constantinople, he was again 
recalled to Italy, by the murder of the young Yalen- 
tinian, who was killed by one of his Gothic oliicer. 
Theodosius overcame the^ murderer, put him to death,* 
and assumed the government of the whole empire ; but 
he, did not long retain it, dying at Milan in his fiftieth 
year, in 395. 

During the reign of Theodosius was held the Council 
of Constantinople, where, in order to refute certain 
heresies which had of late arisen, the latter portion was 
added to the Nicene Creed, so that it might assert the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost as clearly as that of the 
other Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

It was in this reign that the Ambrosian Hymn, or 
Te Deum, one of the Church’s highest notes of praise, 
was composed. It is said to have been written by St 
Ambrose, to be sung at the baptism of Augustin, who, 
after a youth of doubt and dissipation, was at length 
brought by the prayers and tears of his pious mother, 
Monica, to embrace the truth. He afterwards became 
Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, and is revered as one of 
the greatest of the Fathers of the Church. 
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Theodosius tlie Great was tke last who deserved even 
tlie name of a Roman Emperor. He left two sons, 
Arcadiiis and Honorius, botli weak and timid in mind 
and body, but of whom Honorius, who had received 
the western half of the empire, was the most imbecile. 

The state of the Roman power was such that it 
could hardly have been saved by the most vigorous 
Emperor. The Goths had, as has already been shown, 
obtained a settlement south of the Danube, where 
they had lived on friendly terms with the Romans, until 
Alaric, a young man of their ^royal tribe, received some 
affront from the officers of Arcadius, upon which he 
took up arms against the Emperors. He overran 
Greece, Thessaly, and Macedon, and after training his 
soldiers in the Roman dicipline, passed the Julian Alps 
and entered Italy. 

Honorius had at this time never even heard the 
name of this formidable enemy. He spent his whole 
time in attending to some favourite poultry, which 
would come at his call and sit on his shoulder, while 
the government was left to StiHcho, the last Roman 
general. Stilicho called in the legions from the more 
remote parts of the empire to defend the capital, 
entirely giving up Britain, and leaving Gaul and Spain 
undefended, and with these troops he gained a great 
victory at Verona, and forced Alaric to retreat. 

In honour of this victory Honorius enjoyed a triumph, 
the last which ever proceeded along the streets of 
Rome. After it there was a show of gkdiators, and 
this also was the last, for in the midst of the shameful 
scene, a hermit named Teiemaehus, who had come 
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from Syria, vnth the very purpose of putting a stop to 
these cruel exhibitions, sprung from his seat into the 
midst of the arena, and holding up a cross, threw him- 
self between the victorious gladiator and his victim. 
The people in a rage at the interruption of their sport, 
overwhelmed him with a shower of stones, and he was 
crushed to death ; but he had won the victory, and the 
shame of having thus murdered him prevented any 
return to these atrocious sports, the disgrace of the 
Roman name. 

Stilicho’s victory had gained Rome but a short 
respite ; Alaric again advanced, and Honorius ded to 
Ravenna on the Adriatic, which was so wgJJ protected 
by marshes, that he thought himself and his chicken 
quite secure, and left Rome to its fate. He listened to 
wicked flatterers, and by their persuasions, on a false 
accusation, sentenced to death Stilicho, the only man 
capable of defending the empire. After his execution 
Alaric met with nothing to oppose him through all the 
north of Italy, and arrived before the walls of Rome, 
which had not seen an hostile army since the time of 
Hannibal. 

For that time Rome was spared by the generosity 
and forbearance of Alaric, but the falsehood and self- 
will of Honorius again provoked him, and he advanced 
again ; but even then he would not enter Rome, wish- 
ing to spare it from his wild soldiers. A third time he 
offered peace, but was insultingly refused, and marching 
to Rome, the gates were opened by his friends within 
the walls, and on the 24th of August, 410, the Goths 
entered the great city. 

Alaric saved the lives of the Romans, though he 
allowed their property to he plundered: he protected 
the churches and their gold and silver, and, at the end 
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of six days, put a stop to tlie pillage by leading his 
army into Campania. 

So little did Honoriiis concern himself about this 
event, that it is said that when he was told that liome 
was lost, he answered, “ That cannot be, for I fed her 
out of my hand a moment ago,” meaning a hen which 
he had named Rome. 

The great Alaric did not live long after the taking 
of Rome. He was preparing for the invasion of Sicily, 
when he was taken suddenly ill at Cosenza, and died 
in 410, leaving his crown to his brave brother-in-law, 
Ataulf. As it was the custom among the Teutonic 
nations to conceal the graves of their illustrious men, 
the Goths turned the stream of the Bisenzio, caused 
their slaves to dig a grave in the bed of the river, and 
after buiying him there with aH his treasures, they 
turned back the waters into their course, and slew ail 
the slaves who had been employed in the work. 

The name of the Roman Empire subsisted a little 
longer, though it was only owned in the walled cities, 
which could not easily be taken by the barbarians. 
Honorius and his son Valentinian reigned at Ravenna. 
Rome was under the care of the bishop, who was 
usually called Pope, a word signifying father or patri- 
arch, and the other towns were governed by their own 
councils. 

PAKT VI. ATTIEA THE HUN. A. I>. 395-457. 

The Eastern Empire had prospered better than the 
Western. Arcadius was far less imbecile than his 
brother Honorius, and his government was tolerably 
successful; but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his wife Eudoxia into a shameful persecution of St 
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John Chrysostom, who had been made Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had rebuked her sternly for her 
pride and her love of amusement unfit for Christians. 

By her persuasion Arcadius caused 8t. Chrysostom 
to be deposed from his see and driven into exile ; but 
as the people of Constantinople still continued to mani- 
fest the utmost affection and respect for him, Eiidoxia 
insisted on his being sent to a greater distance, to 
Armenia ; and the persons who conducted him used him 
so ill on the journey, that his health gave way under 
his sufferings and he died at Comana, in Pontus, ex- 
claiming, “ Glory be to God in all things.” 

Arcadius dit;d in 408, leaving an infant son, 
Theodosius IL, under the care of his daughter 
Pulcheria, who ruled so wisely, that on the deaili of 
her brother, the Greeks promised to obey as Emperor 
whomsoever she would choose as a husband. Her 
choice fell on Marcian, an old senator, who reigned till 
457, when Leo became Emperor. He is noted as the 
first Christian prince who was crowned and anointed 
by a bishop, after the example of the monarchs of 
Israel. 

In the meantime fresh troubles had befallen the 
West. It may be remembered that in the time of 
Valens, the Goths had been driven into Illyria by the 
Huns, a tribe of the Tartar or Sclavonic race. These 
Huns, early in the fifth century, fell under the do- 
minion of an able, enterprising, and ferocious chieftain, 
named Attila^ who gave himself the title of the Scourge 
of God, one which he well deserved. His power was 
acknowledged from the borders of China to the White 
Sea, and multitudes of Tartar hordes followed what 
was at once his idol and his standard, a sword raised 
upon a pole. In 451, after ravaging the Thracian 
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provinces, lie turned to tlie west, and invaded GanI, 
but Ids savage foEowers were as liateful to the Teutonic 
nations as to the Romans, and Goths and Franks 
joined with the Romans and Gauls, under the com- 
mand of Aetius, and at the battle of Chalons forced 
Attila to retreat* 

He then laid waste the north of Italy, but spared 
Rome at the intercession of the Pope, Leo the Great, 
who, at the peril of his life, sought the savage in his 
camp, and so impressed him with his calm dignity, that 
he consented to dlow the city to he ransomed. 

Many of the people of northern Italy, dying from 
the craelty of the Huns, took refuge in the little isles 
among the salt marshes at the mouths of the rivers Po 
and Adige. The numerous shallows and channels of 
water rendered these a secure retreat from the enemy ; 
the fugitives became unwiEing to leave it ; they built 
huts, coEected such property as they had been able to 
save, and thus founded the city of Venice. 

Attila quitted Italy, and soon after died in a fit of 
drunkenness in Hungary. His warriors tore their 
cheeks with their daggers, saying the tears with which 
he should be mourned should be tears of blood; they 
buried him with aE his riches, and then most of them 
returned to their wandering life in the nox*th-east, one 
tribe, however, stiE remaining in the country which 
bears their name. 

Romulus Augustus, the last Roman Emperor, was 
deposed in 476 by Odoacer, Gothic King of Italy, who 
sent the purple robes and diadem to Constantinople, 
saying that one Emperor was enough* 

It was in the end of this century that St. Patrick 
converted the Irish to Christianity, while, at the same 
pmod, St Germain was opposing the heresy of 
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Pelagias, who disputed the doctrine of original sin. 
Another heresy, which has perverted many of the 
Churches of the East, where it unhappily still prevails 
was that of Nestorius, who denied the true faith re- 
specting the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord. 

About this time was bom St. Benedict, who after- 
wards became Abbot of Monte Casino, in Italy, and 
there established the rule of monastic dicipline which 
is called by his name. Those persons who dedicated 
themselves to the service of Heaven, now no longer 
dwelt only in hermitages, but were gathered together 
in brotherhoods, or sisterhoods, under the nnmn of 
monks, or nuns, taking vows of chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, and labouring hard in works of charity 
and devotion. In these houses were preserved the last 
remnants of the learning of ancient times, as well as 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and it was 
to them that the gradual civilization of the rude con- 
querors of Europe was chiefly owing. It was St. 
Benedict who devised the best rule for the government 
of these abbeys that was ever framed, and it pre- 
vailed in almost every monastic establishment of the 
Western Church. 

A plain dark robe, with a hood, a shaven head, and 
bare feet, distinguished the monk or nun ; their food 
was as plain as possible, their fasts frequept, their bed 
hard ; they were to labour hard through the day, only 
interrupting their work to observe the hours of prayer ; 
m short, everything was done to cut off occasions of 
sm, and to lead them on through a life of strict obedi- 
ence, devotion, and self-denial, to tte rest above, for 
which they hoped to be thus prepared. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PARTITIOH OF THE EMFIBE. a.d. 450-028* 

TART I. THE TEUTONIC NATIONS. A.I>. 504-522. 

From tFe middle of tlie fiftli century, wlien the Roman 
empire was destroyed, history is principally concerned 
with the Teutonic nations wlp had spread themselves 
over Europe. 

It seems as if the north of Europe had been like a 
great hive, from which these swarms all proceeded, 
since they all came from that direction, and differed 
but little in language, habits, dress, or religion. They 
had a tradition that Odin, whom they worshiped as a 
god, and from whom all their royal lines traced their 
descent, had led them from warmer climates in the east 
to their dwellings in FTorway and Sweden ; and this is 
not improbable, since, from the first time they are men- 
tioned, they seem to have come in a stream from east 
to west. 

First Aam p, tW Teutones, from whom the name of 
the language, Deutch, is derived, who, after asking a 
settlement in Italy, were destroyed by Marius in Gaul. 
Next the AUemans, or Germans, with whom Drusus 
Germanicus had so many battles, and whose name still 
remains as a general appellation for ihe lands of their 
descendants. The Schwaben, or Suevi, were one of 
their lesser tribes, who have left their name to Swabia. 
The third great wave was of Goths, whose name, with 
that of their royal tribe, the Balti, is still remaining 
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in the north. They settled in Illyria, and afterwards, 
under Alaric, conquered Home and Italy. 

At the same time three other great general divisions 

of the same stock were effecting their conquests the 

Yandals in Gaul, Spain, and Africa ; the Franks in 
northern Gaul ; and the Saxons in Britain. 

The Saxons had at first inhabited Jutland, and the 
neighbouring country, now cdled the Duchy of Holstein, 
and usually made their conquering expeditions by sea. 
Henghist, head of the Jutish tribe, first settled in Kent, 
and was scon followed by many other chieftains, who 
at length, after almost a century of hard fighting with 
the Romanized Britons, subdued all the south-eastern 
portion of the island, and set up their seven kingdoms 
there. 

The Vandals, under Genseric, conquered Africa in 
429, the year of the death of St. Augustin, Bishop of 
Hippo ; and they likewise desolated Spain, but without 
long retaining it, for Ataulf, the Goth, brother-in-law 
of Alaric, followed them thither, overcame them, and 
established a monarchy, which may be regarded as the 
origin of the present kingdom of Spain. The name of 
the province of Andalusia remains to remind us of the 
Vandal conquest. 

These Spanish Goths were called the Visigoths, or 
Western Goths, while those who remained in Italy 
were known as the Austro, or Eastern Goths. The 
Goths were much more civilized than any of the other 
Teutonic tribes, and Theodorik, Zing of Italy, from 
508 to 522, was a truly great man. He had recieved 
a good education at Constantinople, and was very 
highly esteemed for his wisdom and justice. “Our 
design,’* said he, in the prehice to his laws, “ is not tc 
conquer, but to render our subjects happy.** And he 
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favour©^ alike Ifeoth Eomans and Goths, so that Italy 
began, under Ms government, to recover from her 
sufferings. Like all the other Goths, he was bred up 
an Arian, hut he showed great respect to the Pope ; 
and when one of his officers, in hopes of gaining his 
favour, renounced the Catholic faith, he put him to 
death, saying that , one who was faithless to his God, 
could never he faithful to his king. 

The Vandals in the south-east of France and Switzer- 
land were Catholics, and were fast learning civilization 
of the Bomanized Gauls, with whom they lived on 
friendly terms. From living in towns or burghs, these 
civilized Vandals acquired the name of Burgundians. 

PART II. THE FRANKS. A.D. 448'-539. 

The Franks were the wildest and most untamed of all. 
Their name signified free, which, in their ideas, meant 
ferocious, or untamed. They allowed their hair to grow, 
tying it together at the top of their head in a knot, from 
which it flowed down on all sides ; they shaved their 
faces closely, only leaving a long pair of moustaches ; 
they wore a close-htting dress of cloth, and used as 
weapons a sword, a battle-axe, and a short pike covered 
with barbs and hooks of iron, with a rope fastened to 
it, so that they might throw it at their enemy, and, 
keeping hold of the rope, draw him up to them, and 
kill or plunder him. Their royM tribe was called the 
Salic, from Saliland, the country near the YsseL The 
kings and their sons wore their hair still longer than 
the other Franks, never having it clipped from their 
birth ; and to cut short these howrxng locks was con- 
sidered to degrade a prince from his rank, and render 
him incapable of ever reigning. 
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. Merowig was the first Salic king whose name has 
been preserved, and from him the appellation of Mero- 
vingians has been given to the whole race, who are also 
sometimes called the Long-haired Kings, Clodowig, 
whom the Latin authors call Clovis, was the first chief- 
tain of this line who succeeded in effecting a permanent 
conquest on the western side of the Ehine, where his 
predecessors had onlj made passing inroads. In 494 
Clodowig took up his abode at Soissons, quartering his 
Franks in the houses of the Gallo-Romans, whom they 
treated with great insolence and cruelty. Clodowig 
asked and obtained in marriage Clotilda, a Burgun- 
dian princess, who was a Catholic Christian, and set 
herself earnestly to effect his conversion. 

For some time her persuasions were fruitless, and the 
death of her first child, who had been baptized, seems 
to have made her husband still more averse to her re- 
ligion. At length, while Clodowig was engaged in a 
battle with the Germans on the banks of the Moselle, 
seeing the day going against him, he called for aid on 
“ Clotilda’s God.” At that moment the tide of battle 
turned, the German chief was slain, and his followers 
submitted to Clodowig. 

On his return to Soissons, the king desired to be- 
come a catechumen, and on Christmas-day, 496, he 
was baptized by St. Remigius, Archbishop of Rheims, 
in the cathedral of that city. As there was at that 
time no other Catholic prince, the Gi'eek Emperor, 
Zeno, having fallen into heresy, Clodowig received the 
title of Eldest Son of the Church, which d^cended to 
all his susccessors, the Kings of France, 

He was a powerful and successful prince ; he built 
churches and monasteries, and spared those of his 
newly-conquered territories ; but it was long before the 
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Christian religion tamed the fierce nature of tlic Franks, 
and there is scarcely one of the sons and grandsons of 
Ciodowig who was not stained by horrible cnieltics. On 
his death his sons divided his possessions, but it must 
not he supposed that this was a partition of teiTitory. 
These Frankish kings -were not governors or rui<-5’s, 
but were themselves subject to the Salic law, which 
prescribed the sum to he paid in conpensation for m)y 
injury done to another, even for murder, setting a Ihr 
higher price on the death of a Frank than on that of 
a Roman or Gaul. What they sought were slaves, 
cattle, gold, and silver; warriors to follow tliem to 
battle, cities to pay them tribute, a country to plurnler, 
estates, where their slaves worked for them, and they 
feasted and drank in their great farm-houses. 

The Frank settlements were north of the Loire, 
divided into the kingdoms of Oster-rik, Austria, the 
eastern kingdom, and FTe-oster-rik, Neustria, the not- 
eastern or western kingdom. Here lived the long-haired 
princes, in palaces, or rather on farms, at no great dis- 
tance from each other, the Frank warriors divided be- 
tween them the towns paying them tribute, and all 
the unhappy country to the south, as far as the Pyre- 
nees and Mediterranean, partitioned into plundering 
grounds, so to speak, where the kings made expeditions 
in the summer, burnt and devastated without mercy, 
carried off treasures and slaves, and returned to feast 
with their rude followers. 

Disputes peiyetually broke out among these kings, 
and battles and*murdcrs among kindred were frequent. 
One instance will suffice to show the cruelty oi this 
race. Theudebert, eldest son of Ciodowig, died early, 
leaving three young sons. His two brothers divided 
his wealth between them, but hearing that their mother, 
16 a 
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Clotilda, was niuch attached to the poor boys, they 
feared that she would put forward their claims to their 
father’s inheritance, and therefore contrived by a strata-* 
gem to get them into their power. They then sent her 
a sword and a pair of shears, bidding her choose be- 
tween them, meaning that the children must either be 
killed or have their hair cut, so as to render them in- 
capable of reigning. Clotilda exclaimed that she had 
rather they were dead than degraded, upon which the 
uncles seized them, di'agged them into a room apart, 
and there killed the eldest, who was about ten years 
old. The second clung about their knees, and begged 
to be spared, but they shook him olf, and slew him 
Iikc%vise. Clodoald, the third, was, however, rescued, 
for the cries of his brothers attracted a party of Franks, 
who broke in, and carried him off, in spite of the two 
kings. He was obliged to cut his hair and enter a 
monastery, where he lived a far better and happier life 
than could have been liis as a Frankish king at that 
time, and when he died was honoured by the Church 
under the name of St. Cloud. 


PART III. JXJSTINIAK. A. B. 527~5 65. 

The Yandal kingdom in Africa was of no long dura- 
tion ; the state was weakened by the dissensions of the 
royal family, and there was at this time such reviving 
vigour at Constantinople, that the Greek empire seemed 
likely to recover all that the Eoman ha^ lost. 

Justinian, who became Emperor in 527, was not a 
great man himself, but knew how to choose his minis- 
ters and generals, and thus rendered his reign one of 
the most illustrious in history. He is remembered as 
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tlie second founder of the clmrch of St. Sopliia, whicli 
had been consnined by fire early in Ms reign, and which 
he rebuilt with such magnificence, and regarded with so 
much vanity, that the hrst time he entered it after its 
completion, he exclaimed, Solomon, I have surpassed 
thee He likewise collected the whole body of ancient 
Eoman laws, adapted them to Christianity, and formed 
them into an excellent code, called the Pandects of 
Justinian, which have been the basis of almost every 
table of laws that has since been drawn up. 

The greatest and ablest subject of Justinian was his 
general, Belisarius, a man of high talent and noble 
spirit, who gained for him all his chief triumphs. 
Gelimer, the last Vandal King of Africa, gained the 
throne by the murder of his kinsman, an ady of Jus- 
tinian, and thus gave cause for the Greek Empire to 
commence a war. Belisarius had the command, and in 
four years reduced the Vandals, and returned in triumph 
to Constantinople, bringing Gelimer with him as a pris- 
oner. He likewise brought back the treasures of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which the barbarians had carried 
off from Rome to Carthage. Justinian proposed to pre- 
sent them to the church of St. Sophia, but Ms bishops 
represented that disaster had followed their arrival 
both at Rome and Carthage, and advised Mm to send 
them to their proper home, the Cathedral of Jerusalem, 
wMch he accordingly did, and their subsequent fate is 
not known. 

The Gothic kingdom of Italy had likewise fallen 
into decay ; Amalosontha, the daughter of Theodorifc 
the Great, was stifled in a bath by the husband Whom 
she had chosen to share her throne ; he was soon after 
put to death, and Vitiges, a brave warrior, had seized 
the throne. Justinian undertook to avenge her death, 
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and in 587 Eelisarius led an army into Italy. He 
entered it from the south, took Naples by introducino^ 
his men through an old forgotten aqueduct, which 
opened into the court of an old woman's house, and 
marched towards liome. Here he was admitted into 
the city, and was besieged by the Goths, till such famine 
reigned within the city, that the Homans, little used to 
privation, were only prevented by his constant vigilance 
from betraying him to the enemy. At last ships en- 
tered the Tiber, bringing fresh supplies, and Vitiges 
was forced to retreat. Eelisarius followed him, drove 
him from one stronghold to another, and hnally, in 
589, made him prisoner in the city of Eaveniia, and a 
second time returned to Constantinople the conqueror 
of a kingdom, and with a captive monarch in his train. 

His next war was in the East. Nushirvan, or 
Elioosrou, the same name aa Cyrus, but which the 
Greeks were now pleased to turn into Chosroes, was 
one of the most warlike of the Persian kings, and 
entering Justinian’s dominions, overran all the eastern 
part of Syria, and carried off a great quantity of spoil 
and many captives from Antioch. Eelisarius marched 
against him, and had gained several important suc- 
cesses, when he was suddenly recalled to Constanti- 
nople, and Narses, also an able oflicer, though far from 
being his equal in any of his good qualities, was sent 
to reap the fruits of his victories. 

It appears that a report of Justinian’s death had 
reached the army, upon which Eelisarius had deeho.vid 
that Ms voice should be in favour of Justin, the 
Emperor’s nephew, as his successor, instead of the 
Empress Theodora, a violent and profligate woman, 
who had far too much influence over her husband j and 
this being reported to her, occ^isioned his recall. 
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The Empress conlcl not deprive him of all Iiis hononrs, 
and he remained at Constantinople as the master of the 
horse, comes staluU^ or count of the stable, a high 
office in the imperial household, until his presence was 
again required in Italy. 

Totila, nephew of Vitiges, having persuaded the Goths 
to revolt, at their head had repulsed the Greeks, and 
recovered all the cities they had taken, even Eome 
itself. Belisarius was sent to the rescue of his own 
conquests, hut with so few men that he could effect 
nothing, and the jealousy of Theodora prevailed so as 
to prevent any effectual succour being sent him. Ho 
returned to Constantinople, and Narses, who had made 
himself a ffxvourite at court, again took his place, and 
was properly supported. Totila was defeated and slain 
at Gualdo, on the Apennines ; Home was taken ; the 
ether towns of Italy surrendered, and the Ostrogoth 
kingdom was finally destroyed. A governor, appointed 
by the Greek Emperor, received the title of Exarch of 
Eavenna, and the w'hole of Italy was once more sub- 
ject to the Emperors. 

Belisarius w'as treated in his old age with the utmost 
.ingratitude by the master whom ho had so bravely 
served ; falsely accused of rebellion ; deprived of his 
servants, his guards, and his wealth, and his eyes put out. 
It is even said that he was reduced to stand begging 
before the door of a church, holding out a wooden dish, 
am! saying, “ Give a penny to Belisarius the General.” 
The shame was more to the Emperor than to him, and 
Justinian perhaps so felt it, for he gave orders that he 
should be brought back to his own house, and part of 
his wealth restored to him. This noble, valiant, and 
loyal man died in 564, a year before the death of his 
jealous and ungrateful master. 
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PART IV. FREDEGONDA. A. I>, 561-613. 

The latter part of the sixth century was a time of 
almost equal confusion and bloodshed with that period 
which had just passed. Two Yandal tribes, the Lom- 
bards, or more properly, the Long-beards, and the 
Gepidae, had hitherto inhabited the distih-t. between 
Italy and Thrace. Alboin, the Lombard King, killed 
Kunimund, the chief of the Gepidos, married his beau- 
tiful daughter Kosamond, and at the head of both tribes 
entered Italy, and overran the whole country. 

Pavia was the only town of any great importance 
which he was able to take, and he rendered it the 
capital of the new kingdom, which received the name 
of Lombardy, Kome, Raveraia, and Venice, were, how- 
ever, never subdued by the Lombards, and, together 
with Sicily, and southern Italy, continued to adhere to 
the eastern empire. Alboin had caused the skull of 
his enemy, Kunimund, to be made into a drinking-cup, 
and one day in a fit of intoxication at one of his savage 
banquets, he actually sent this hoiTible goblet full of 
wine to his wife Rosamond, Kunimund’s daughter, de- 
siring her to pledge him in it. This outrage awoke her 
desire for vengeance, and she caused two of Alboin^s 
guards to murder him in 583. Another king was elected 
to succeed him, raised on the bucklers of his waniors, 
and crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

Among the Franks, the grandsons of Clodowig 
were even worse, if possible, than his sons. There 
were four of them, sons of Chloter I. Hilperik and 
Sigebert, the two youngest, were the most noted, 
chiefly in consequence of the mortal hatred of their 
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wivas. Hilperik and Sigcbeit married two sister.-?, 
Gotliic princesses of Spain, but Hilperik soon murdered 
bis wife in order to many Fredegonda, a slave. 
Brjmbilda, Sigebert’s wife, stirred up her husband to 
revenge her sister's death, until Fredegonda sent men 
armed with poisoned daggers, who killed him, leaving 
a son, Hildebert, who afterwards reigned in Neustria. 
It was at this time that a good bishop, looking up to 
Hilperik's palace, exclaimed, “ I see the sword of the 
wrath of God hanging over this house !” and so indeed 
it proved. 

Fredegonda’s hatred pursued to the death all the sons 
of her husband by his first wife, whom she had sup- 
planted ; her own two sons died of an infectious dis- 
order 5 and soon after the birth of her youngest child, 
Chloter, Hilperik was murdered by some uiiknowm 
assassin. It would be needless to go tlirough the 
whole course of treacheries, deceits, and murders, on 
the part of Fredegonda; to describe her poisoned 
daggers, her intoxicating beverages, her newly invented 
tortures, and her revolting hypocrisy ; or, on the other 
hand, to dwell upon the proud, cruel, unforgiving 
temper of her rival, Brynhilda. The close of their 
history is, that Fredegonda died in'triumphant wicked- 
ness at Paris, in 597, and that, twenty-one years after, 
her son Chloter took prisoner the aged Brynhilda, mill 
her infant great-grandsons. He dashed the heads of 
the children against the gi*ound, and caused Brynhilda 
to be tied by one foot and one arm to the tail of a wild 
horse, which was then let loose, so that the unhappy 
woman was torn to pieces in its career. 

It is remarkable that during this time of horrible 
wickedness in France, two Fi'ank princesses were tlie 
means of spreading the knowledge of the trutli into the 
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adjoining countries. Ingunda, daughter of Erynhiida, 
was married to Hermanigild, eldest son of Leovigiid, 
Yisigotli king of Spain. Leovigild’s wife, Goiswintlia, 
was resolved to make her embrace the Arian heresy, 
and on her refusal treated her cruelly, and at last 
threw her into a pond of water in the gardens of the 
palace. 

The constancy of the young wife had such an effect 
on her husband, that he became a Catholic. His 
father persecuted him till he fled and raised a rebellion, 
but was defeated, made prisoner, and shut up in the 
tower at Tarragona. Arian bishops were sent to him, 
and his life was promised him on condition he would 
renounce the Catholic faith; but he remained firm, 
and at length was martyred by order of his father, 
Leovigild. 

Ilis example had not been lost upon his brother 
Recared, who, on succeeding his father in 583, pro- 
fessed himself a Catholic. Many of his subjects fol- 
lowed his example, but the Arians who still remained, 
were continually plotting against his life, with the old 
queen Goiswintha, his step-mother. He behaved with 
admirable forbearance and patience, and forgave their 
wicked attempts repeatedly, until at last Goiswintha 
died of grief and rage at the detection of one of her 
conspiracies, and her guilty associates were, for the 
most part, exiled. Recared was a great and glorious 
king, and made himself highly respected. He was an 
excellent warrior, though too just to he a conqueror, 
and his reign was the most prosperous period of the 
Gothic kingdom in Spain. 

Another Frank princess, Bertha, daughter of Eryn- 
hilda’s son Hildebcrt, manned Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and introduced to her husband, St. Augustin, who had 
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been sent l>y Pope Gregory tlie Great to preucli the 
Gospel to the Saxons. 


FAKT V. THE GREEK EMPIRE. 582-623. 

St. Gregory was one of the greatest and best of all 
the PopeSj most pions and self-denying, and a finn 
champion of the truth. He wrote many works on 
religious subjects, and was especially remarkable for 
the controversy of the Greek Church. ‘When the 
emperor wished to subject the See of Rome to that 
of Constantinople, St. Gregory demonstrated that one 
patriarch ought not to interfere in the jurisdiction 
of another, and used arguments which tell strongly 
against the dominion claimed in after ages by his own 
successors. 

The Greek Emperor, Maurice, who came to the 
throne in 582, was an excellent warrior and a sincerely 
religious man. He gained several great successes over 
the Persians, and repressed the incursions of the savage 
Tartar tribes who had settled on the hanks of the 
Danube, and were known by the general name of Bul- 
garians; but he fell into one great crime, which he 
expiated by a fearful punishment. 

There was one division in his army so mutinous 
and ferocious, that the whole country was in dread of 
them, and it seemed impossible to disarm or overcome 
them. These men were sent by Maurice to tbe Bul- 
garian frontier, and being there left unsupported they 
were made prisoners. The ransom required for them 
was refused, and they were all massacred. Whether 
Maurice had actually intended thus to rid himself of 
these unhappy men is uncertain, but from that time he 
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was given up to the most acute grief, regarding their 
feth as a murder for which he must give an account 
He scarcely slept, never had a moment’s peace, per- 
formed constant penances, and wrote to aU the bishops 
abbote, ^dhemits, entreating that prayers might be 
offered, that his punishment might be in this world 
and not in the next. ^ 

The^ prayer was granted. A wicked centurion 
named Phocas, took advantage of some discontent of 
the soldiers respecting their pay, to excite them to 
revenge the death of their comrades. They named 
hm emperor, and marched upon Constantinople 
where the people daily deserted to him. The broken’ 
hearted Maurice tried to escape by sea into Asia, but 
h^khj a tempest, and made prisoner 
at Chdcedon, with his six sons. Soon, orders came 
from the usui^er that all should be put to death: 
Maurice saw in this the answer to his prayer and 
gave th^s that his sin was visited upon his chUdren 
while they were yet innocent. The nurse of the 
youngest devoted her own child to save the little 
prmce, by placing it in his cradle ; but Maurice, who 
discovered the expedient, informed the executioners 
saying, “I should be guilty of murder did I suffer 
another person’s infant to perish, in order to save my 
own from the decree of Providence against my family.” 
Ihe children were all beheaded before his eyes, and as 
eaeh feU be repeated, “Eighteous art Thou, O God, 

and just m Thy judgment,” and then calmly himself 
recieved the stroke. ^ 

This ^s in the year 603. Phocas reigned for seven 
yeara of bloodshed, intemperance, and disgrace, and 
^ last, in 610, was deposed and put to death by 
Herachus. 
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The Persian kings had taken advants^e of the late 
misfortunes of the empke to oyer^ Syria, ^d this 
Lemth more success. In 614 Khoosroo HI. took 
Jerusalem, pillaged the churches, carried away the 
Lp Cross, which had been inclosed m a golden case 
Si buried under ground, massacred 90,000 CMstians, 
ondobli-ed a multitude of others, among whom was 
Z patriarch, to foUow him back as _ prisoners to 
Persia. He likewise conquered Egypt, invaded Asia 
Minor, and even advanced as far as the Thracian 

Bosphorus, in sight of Constantinople. _ 

All tills time Heraclius had been lost in luxury and 
indolence; and on this near approach of the enemy he 
would have fled, had not the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople upbraided him with his cowardice, and at l^t 
forced him to swear on the altar to defend his religion 

and his country. - ^ 

He took the command of the army, and to the 
surprise of all, showed that when once roused he 
possessed vigour, activity, and talent, such as had long 
Ln wanting on the imperial throne. Instead of 
attacking the Persian army on the Bosphorus, he 
saUed to Cilicia, burst into Syria, recovered the lost 
towns, and advancing into Persia bmnt ah tbe chief 
cities there, and after penetrating further than any 
European since the time of Alexander, he came back 
in triumph, bringiag with him the Cross. _ 

A treaty was at length concluded with the Persians 
in the year 628, by which the empire was restored to 
its former extent, and the Euphrates was once more i s 
boundary. But at this very time the enemy wi^ ansing 
whose power was destined to be m the end the over- 
throw of both these mighty empires. 
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CHAPTER xvn. 

THE MAHOMETAN CONQUESTS. a.d. 609-732. 


PART X. SHVHOaiET. A. H. 569-682. 

During the first four tliousancl and a half years of the 
world, the great Asiatic peninsular of Arabia was 
scarcely nientioncd in history. The sons of Ishmael 
^‘wandered with their flocks and herds from one 
spring of water to another,” and were better pro- 
tected from inyasion by their desert sands than by 
the sti’ongest fortifications. Their most peaceful occu- 
pation was the carrying the merchandise of India to 
the border of Syria, or escorting such travellers as 
desired to traverse their wastes ; their dwellings were 
tents, and only two towns in the whole country, Mecca 
and Medina, had attained any size or importance. 

The consideration which Mecca enjoyed was derived 
from a black stone named the Eaaba, to which the 
Arabs paid great reverence, and came in great num- 
bers to offer some sort of adoration. How it was con- 
nected with their religion is not known, nor have we 
much idea of their religion itself. It certainly con- 
demned idolatry, and had perhaps retained some 
glimmerings of the truth handed down from Abraham, 
more especially as the rite of circumcision was still 
observed. They had no regular government, but were 
divided into tribcvS, each conducted by the Sheik, that 
is, the elder, or head of the family, who managed the 
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affairs of liis kindredj directed tlieir wanderingSj and 
made peace or war witli tlie other tribes. 

Mohammed, or as he is universally called in Europe, 
Mahomet, was born at Mecca about the year 569, of 
the tribe to which the guardianship of the Kaaba was 
committed. He became the servant of a rich widow 
named Kadijeh, conducted her caravans, and served 
her so weE that she married Mm, and raised him to 
much wealth. He became possessed with ideas of 
rendering himself for ever famous as the founder of a 
new religion, and began to weave a tissue of blasphemy, 
which he spread abroad as a new revelation. He was 
subject to epileptic fits, and in these he pretended the 
angel Gabriel spoke to him, and informed him that he 
was a greater prophet than had ever yet appeared. 
To the Arabs, Mahomet announced himself as come to 
restore the faith of Abraham to its purity ; to the Jews 
he called himself the Prophet like unto Moses ; to the 
Christians, the Comforter promised by our Lord ; and 
in confirmation of his pretensions he produced at 
different times a number of writings, partly taken from 
the Scriptures, partly from wild Jewish legends and 
spurious Gospels, and partly the work of his own 
imagination. These were called in the Arabic tongue 
A1 Koran, the hook, and the first sentence was the 
whole Mahometan Creed, the watchword repeated by 
his followers on every occasion — “There is no God 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

This confession was intended as a contradiction of the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and of the Divine 
nature of our Lord. Mahomet gave himself out as 
superior to Him in the same degree as He was greater 
than Moses. All adoration, and even the making of any 
sort of image, was forbidden by the Koran ; no wine was 
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to be touched, and regular times for prayer, fasting, and 
ablutions, were enjoined, almsgiving was also made a 
duty, and every Mahometan was bound, if required, to 
spread his religion by the sword. All this faithfully ob- 
served, the Mahometan was secure, the prophet’s hand 
would aid him to cross the bridge, consisting of a single 
hair, which led to eternal life, and such happiness as 
the coarse-minded Arab thought most alluring, where a 
host of beautiful maidens would wait upon Mm, and 
supply him with the most delicious fruits. 

These houris of Paradise were not to be the women 
of earth. What was to be their fate Mahomet never 
declared, for he thought them beneath his attention. 
A Mahometan might have as many as four wives, and 
their faces were never to be seen by any man but their 
husbands — ^this indeed having been for a long time past 
customary in the east. 

Such is the outline of the hard, cold system, spread 
by this impostor over the greater part of Asia, where 
it prevailed by flattering the worst passions of the 
eastern nations, and promising them salvation to be 
bought by fixed outward observances, instead of any 
inward love or devotion. It was the judgment long 
before denounced by St. John on the Churches whose 
candlestick was to be removed. 

Mahomet began his preaching in 609. His wife 
Kadijeh, and Abubeker, a citizen of Mecca, were his 
first followers ; and he then proceeded to unfold his 
new teaching to the pilgrims of the Kaaba. After he 
had converted a number of Arabs to what he called 
Islam, the faith, the other tribes grew h|dignant at 
his alteration of their old religion, an<i resolved to 
put him to death. In 622 he was obliged to escape 
to Medina, and this flight, called in Arabic, Hejira, 
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from whicli the Mahometans reckon their 
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Hi's disciples followed him, and Mahomet, whose 
anger was excited hy the persecution, produced a 
chapter of the Koran, declaring that the mission of 
thetoe believer was to spread his religion by the 
sword, and pursue the infidel to the ends of the earth. 
,( ^ of blood shed in the cause of Allah,” said he, 
“ is reckoned as worth two months of fasting and 
prayer— all the sins of him who falls in battle are for- 
riven.” He then began attacking and pillaging the 
^rav'ans as they crossed the desert, and thus rendered 
his cause attractive to aU the robber tribes, who, join- 
in"- him, soon rendered his army strong enough to 
taL Mecca, and four years after to subdue the whole 


of Arabia. „ , 

He called himself Kalif, or Vicegerent of Allah upon 
eai-th, and ruled as a king and conqueror for ten years, 
at the end of which time he died, in the year 632, 
keeping up to the last his imposture, wMch, perhaps, 
he be&ved himself, since we know that the punish- 
ment often sent upon such men is, that “ God sendeth 
upon them a strong delusion that they should believe 

ahe.” 


FART n. CONQUESTS OF THE ARABS. A.D. 632-732. 

Abubbker, whose daughter. Ayesha was the favourite 
among Mahomet’s fifteen -wives, became Kalif in his 
place, and as the prophet had made conquest a part of 
his religion, the Arabs, or Saracens, as they be^ to be 
called, from the name of one of their chief tribes, fast 
extended their dominions. 

Their victories were rapid ; the Greek army was 
defeated near Damascus, and that ciiy was taken; 
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Jerusalem itself was obliged to yield in the year 636 
to the Mahometan power, from which it has never 
since been free, except for one short interval. The 
Saracens spared the lives of the Christians, and left 
them in possession of their churches ; but Omar, who 
was at that time Kalif, erected a magnificent mosque 
on the site of the Jewish Temple, which has ever since 
been an object of great veneration to the Mahometans. 

All Sjnria soon after fell into their hands, and the 
year 637 beheld the overthrow of the ancient line of 
Sassanid kings of Persia. Yezdigird, the last king of 
that country, was defeated near Bagdad, and fled into 
the mountains, where he was mux’dered, and the whole 
monarchy became part of the new empire. The capital 
of the Mahometan dominions was established at Da- 
mascus, and the Arabs began to live in cities, and to 
cultivate peaceful arts. As yet their ignorance was so 
great, that after pillaging the Persian camp, one of 
thern was heard seeking for someone ^^^to change all 
this yellow, for a little white metal.” 

In 641 Egypt was betrayed by the heretics to 
Amrou, an ofilcer of Omar, and Alexandria fell into 
his hands. Amrou sent word to the Kalif that the 
city contained four thousand palaces, four thousand 
. baths, four hundred theatres, twelve thousand shops 
for the sale of vegetables, and forty thousand tributary 
Jews ; and it is said, desired to know what he was 
to do with the great library which had first been 
commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus. The answer of 
Omar was, “ If these books contain the same doc- 
trine as the Koran they are useless ; if they are con- 
trary to it, they are mischievous.” The Arabs ac- 
cordingly devoted them all to destruction, and for six 
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roonM the public baths of ^exandria 

^itli these choicest works of the learning oi an 

^^ter Omar’s death the Ivalifate was disputed he 
tween Alij the son-in-law of Mahomet, and Moavie , 
who had been a favourite of Omar. There was a civ 
war, and at last, after much Bloodshed, the Mahometans 
were split into two sects — ^that of Ali, called the Fatim 
ites, from Fatima; the daughter of Mahomet, being 
acknowledged in Persia: while another line of Aali s 
continued to reign in Damascus, and afterwards rc- 
^ moved thier seat of government to Bagdad, which thus 
Became the centre of an immense empire, where science 
and art were cultivated to a high degree. 

Nearly half Asia Minor was conquered by Moavieh, 
and Constantinople became the bulwark of Christendom 
on that side. Akbar, an officer of the Kalifs, in the 
year 689, subdued the north of Africa, as far as 
Morocco, and galloping into the sea on the western 
coast, cried out, Why do these waves stop my course ? 
I wbuld ann<iiince to unknown realms in the west that 
there is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

The Gothic kingdom of Spain was the next object of 
the desires of the Saracens, but without the crimes 
and treacheries of its Christian inhabitants they could 
never have obtained a footing there. The Goths of 
Spain had early laid aside their harharons habits, and 
adopted the .language and customs of their Roman 
subjects, hut in so doing they had learnt to give them- 
selves ‘up t6 indolence and luxury, to which, indeed, 
they were invited by the delicious cljmate of southern 
Spain. They were self-indulgent, unwarlike, and yet 
of violent passions, and these faults led to their ruin. 

Don Rodrigo, King of Spain, carried offi the beautiful 
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Florinda, daughter of Count Julian, a powerful noble 
who was governor of Ceuta, and her father, in his 
desire of vengeance, sent to Musa, the Arab governor 
of Africa, to invite him to Spain. The Arabs and 
Moors (who had become Mahometans) came in great 
multitudes, under the command of a brave chieftain ; 
named Tarik ; a number of traitorous Spaniards joined 
them, and they proceeded to overran the country. 

On the 26th of July, 710, Eodrigo met them at the 
head of his army at Xeres, on the Guadalete. The* 
battle lasted eight days, the Goths fighting gallantly; 
but on the evening of the last day they found their ; 
ranks cruelly thined, and their king was lost. His 
horse Orelia, his bow, and his helmet with long golden 
horns, were found, but he was never seen again 4 : 
Some believed he was drowned in trying to cross the v 
river, but in after times a belief arose that Rodrigo, rf 
the last of the Goths, had escaped the carnage, retired ; 
to the mountains, and there lived a hermit’s life, in i 
deep repentance for the crime which had brbh^t , ;. 
desolation on his Church and country. * , ' ’ 

Before the end of 713 Spain was entirely in the*'! 
possession of the Saracens, excepting the small moun- i: 
tainous district of the Asturias. .There all who had ; 
higher and more warlike spirits, or any desire to prove . 
themselves constant to the true cause, drew together, ; 
careless of the privations they , endured among th(tSe : 
rugged hills, sloping northwards to the stormy Bay of " 
Biscay ; they raised on their bucklers and p;roclaimed 
as king, the noble Count Pelayo, Ind defended them- 
selves so hraveljr that the Mahometa^^X<^i^e never able 
to overcame their fesistance. 

Constantinople and the Asturias were thus the 
barriers of the Christians of Europe against victorious 
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• • it soon proved that CathoHc France was 

Tbled to check the tide of conquest. Ah- 
jikew^e enah t Pyrennees in 

it tke south of Gaul, where several 
732,, W'i submitted to him; but at Tours the 

mobl® wiUi g y command of Charles Martel, 

i i t ght, in which Abderrahman was 

o'*"' 



